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FOREWORD 





Reading in Action is the report of the highlights of the two-day 
program of the second annual conference of the International 
Reading Association which was held in New York on May 10 and 
11, 1957. At this time 2,900 teachers, supervisors, principals and 
reading consultants gathered from all parts of the United States 
and Canada to discuss various aspects of the program to improve 
the teaching of reading and the development of lifetime habits of 
reading at all levels. One hundred and forty-seven adults and two 
groups of youngsters took part as speakers, discussants, interro- 
gators and demonstrators. 

The two-day program was divided into five major parts: (1) 
Introduction of the theme “Reading in Action,” general session 
Friday morning; (2) “Developing Ongoing Interest in Reading,” 
section meetings Friday afternoon; (3) “Building More Effective 
Reading Skills,” section meetings Saturday morning; (4) ‘‘Creat- 
ing Books for Children,” luncheon theme on Saturday; (5) “The 
Reading Program in Action: Demonstrations, Discussion and 
Evaluation,” section meetings Saturday afternoon. 

Following this pattern, the printed volume entitled Reading in 
Action is divided into five chapters or parts. 

No book made up of prepared papers and condensed reports 
of program discussion can pretend to transmit the contagious 
interest that is generated by dynamic speakers and lively discus- 
sion. The 1957 Conference of the International Reading Asso- 
ciation was outstanding for the very stimulating nature of the 
program and the spontaneous enthusiasm that seemed to pervade 
every session. 

Reading in Action is published with the hope that some of this 
enthusiasm will carry through the printed pages and that the book 
will help to arouse more critical thinking about the teaching of 
reading and a more creative approach to the improvement of 
reading instruction. 


NAncy Larrick, Editor 
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PART | 
Reading in Action 





Introduction 
NANCY LARRICK 


EVERAL months ago I received a 

letter from an American teacher in 
Afghanistan. She told of going with a 
group of in-service teachers to observe a 
reading lesson in one of the primary 
schools. As the children read in solemn 
tones, the visiting teachers disturbed my 
friend by laughing rather noisily. She was 
so dismayed at what she felt to be ridicule 
of the children that she inquired from her 
interpreter just why the visiting teachers 
should behave in this way. “Because the 
story is so funny,”’ he said. 

“Then why aren't the children laugh- 
ing, too?” she asked. 

“Oh, they are only reading it,’ she was 
told. “They do not understand it.” 

Later she learned that a child in that 
school is taught to read a line from left 
to right and then, when he has success- 
fully accomplished that feat, he is made 
to read from right to left as a double 
check. So he goes from left to right and 
right to left to prove he can read—but of 
course he is not asked to understand it! 

I tell this story because it seems to me 
to highlight the choice that we must make 
as we evaluate our reading programs and 
consider ways of improving the teaching 
of reading to children and adults. Prob- 
ably no one of us has proposed anything 
so extreme as asking a child to read a line 
forward and then backward just to prove 
he can read. But sometimes we have 
assumed our goal was reached when a 
test score showed a child could read, and 
we have not gone on to the real question 
does he read? 

And over and over—in the rush of an 
overcrowded schedule for an overcrowded 
classroom—we have thought of reading 
as the next few pages of the textbook or 
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workbook and have overlooked reading 
as a stimulating or dynamic force in the 
unfolding personality of the individual— 
child or adult. 

So that we might consider reading as a 
past of the daily living of the reader, we 

ave chosen Reading in Action as the 
theme for this fealepenea, By this we 
mean reading as it is related to doing and 
thinking and living; we mean reading 
that is a vibrant part of today’s world; 
we mean reading that brings personal 
satisfaction to the reader because it is 
attuned to his needs and to the rhythm 
of the times. 

Yet there are some who will say, 
“What place does reading have in this 
age of capsule slogans, flash commercials, 
television and rock 'n’ roll? If elementary 
school children watch television on an 
average of 23 hours a week, how can we 
expect them to read?” 

For we are in the midst of what has 
been called the Communications Revolu- 
tion, a time when every individual is 
bombarded with communications from an 
increasing variety of mass media. What 
about reading in such a setting? 

And how does the individual read, 
think and learn under the circumstances 
provided by our modern society? 

For answers to these two questions we 
brought to the Conference the two speak- 
ers whose papers are given below. 


READING IN THE PRESENT-DAY 
COMMUNICATIONS REVOLUTION 


LESTER ASHEIM 


If you are still old-fashioned enough to 
think about what you read, the title of 
this paper may have suggested a question 
to you. That question would be something 
like this: If there really has been a com- 
munications revolution in our day, just 
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what has been overthrown, and what has 
been put in its place? When the commu- 
nications revolution is so glibly referred 
to, we are likely to think of those upstart 
inventions of our century: the moving 
picture, radio and television, and of the 
challenge they represent to the supremacy 
of print. 

And yet there has never been so much 
book publication as there is today. Since 
the end of World War II, the number of 
titles produced in the United States has 
oy increased each year. Book pub- 
lishers complain about rising costs, but 
the books continue to issue from the 
presses in ever increasing numbers. When 
worried laymen tackle the problem, they 
usually claim that not as many people 
read today as used to years go, but I very 
much doubt that. More people are reading 
now, in sheer numbers, than at any time 
in history. What then is the fuss about? 

Well, the fuss is about the fact that 
although the number of readers may be 
greater, the proportion—all things consid- 
ered—is not. There were never so many 

le before, and the proportion of them 
wae mat is Teupriatlaghy email Disap- 
pointingly, because never before have the 
conditions for reading been so favorable. 
In the past, education was limited to a 
small portion of the population; leisure 
in which to read was a luxury of the few; 
the wherewithal for the purchase of books 
was in a few hands. Today, at least in the 
United States, almost everyone is literate, 
has leisure and has money to spend. For 
the first time in history it is reasonable 
for us to say that more people ought to 
read; in no other age has reading been 
so completely a matter of individual 
choice. 

So while it is discouraging that only 
about 17 to 25 per cent of the adult 
population is likely to have read as much 
as a single book in the past month, it is 
encouraging that we can be shocked by 
such figures. We have this much in our 
favor today: these figures could conceiv- 
ably be bettered, but I doubt if they could 
have been at any time before 1920. 

Yet, the prognosis is unfavorable for 
more reading at a level much higher than 
that represented by the comic book and 


the popular press. All of the correlates of 
reading are present, but so are the com- 


petitors of reading, and it is this competi- 
tion that usually is thought of as the cause 
of the communications revolution. I 
should like to suggest, however, that 
while the revolution derives in part from 
the invention of the mass communication 
devices, they are much more a result of 
the revolution than its cause. In other 
words, a revolution in our thinking made 
the invention of these devices necessary. 


Required Effort of the Book 


The revolution to which I refer is the 
pounbay belief that the effort required 
or any activity should be reduced, and 
that everything worth while should come 
easily. In the mass media, for example, 
all of the work including thinking is done 
for the user. But the book requires that 
the reader meet it half way by doing some 
of the work himself. 

There was a time when this would not 
have been considered to be a shortcoming 
of the book, but its strength. There was a 
time when it was taken for granted that 
some things come hard, and that this very 
fact made them the more worth while. In 
the twentieth century, however, the lazy 
man has become respectable. At all levels 
of society one finds the digests, the book 
clubs, the syntopicons which take the 
selection, the decisions, the evaluations, 
the thinking out of our hands and give 
us instead a pre-digested, ready-made, 
yours-for-the-asking “education.” 

As you see, none of the devices exhibit- 
ing these appeals are the newer devices of 
mass communication; they are forms of 
the book. But I do not consider this to be 
encouraging. If the death of the book is 
actually hastened in the years ahead, it 
could well be because we—and by “we 
I mean the educators, the writers, the 
publishers, the librarians—have accepted 
the mass medium premise that the audi- 
ence cannot be expected to attend any 
message which requires some effort to 
understand. 

In other words, the book has entered 
into competition with the other media on 
their grounds, not on its own. It is being 
judged, not on its merits as a book, but 
on the degree to which its appeal is like 
that of the movie and the telecast. We 
have tried to make reading easier, by 
diluting literary style and eliminating 
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complexities and challenge. We have tried 
to increase the speed of reading and 
inculcate the practice of skipping—not as 
individual acts of personal judgment and 
selection, but as a means for getting the 
tedious business of reading out of the way 
as soon as possible. 

We have fallen into the trap of empha- 
sizing reading as a tool skill, by promot- 
ing the book as an easy means of getting 
at ends outside itself: gaining a skill, or 
getting a good job, or learning a fact. 
What we haven't done is to show that 
reading has unique rewards of its own— 
long-term and deeper—which, although 
they can be won bly with a bit of effort, 
are worth it. 

This strange notion—that the best way 
to strengthen the book is to weaken it— 
has developed, I think, because we have 
seen the other media as a threat to the 
book rather than as a supplement and 
reinforcement for it. We have seen how 
powerfully attractive the mass media are; 
but we have convinced ourselves, out of 
some kind of misguided loyalty to tradi- 
tional educational patterns, that it is 
somehow beneath us to afford them a 
place in the curriculum. 


Improving Critical Standards 


But education is, after all, the broaden- 
ing of experience, the widening of hori- 
zons, the increase of one’s understanding 
of himself and the world in which he 
lives. If language and the book have 
always been the core of education, it is 
because education is concerned with man’s 
relation to the world which relies on 
communication, and it was through lan- 
guage and the book that communication 
was carried on. Today the book is only 
one of the means of communication. The 
multiplication of communication media 
has, in effect, introduced new languages; 
and the competence to deal with them, to 
handle their symbols, to understand their 
forms, requires skills and training just as 
any traditional language does. 

If it is appropriate for education to 
help the student to develop a critical taste 
alk objective standards with which to 
approach what he reads and writes on 
paper, then it is also oe for 
education to help the student to bring 
equally objective and critical standards to 


what he sees on the screen and hears on 
the air. 

If we were to emphasize the best in each 
media, rather than insist that one is best 
for everything, the unique strengths and 
rewards of reading would soon become 
apparent. For as soon as we compare the 
media objectively, instead of clinging 
sentimentally to one, we put them all on 
an equal footing. If once it were made 
clear that the book, the movie and TV 
are all in the same business, employing 
symbols to convey messages, the inevitable 
differences in the symbols employed might 
prove of interest. And then certain impli- 
cations of these differences would become 
clear. 

For one thing, there is the matter of 
styles. Not only what is said but how it 
is said can be a source of delight in all of 
the media. Each of them has a particular 
form and style which the other cannot 
duplicate—in the book, of course, it is 
the selection and ordering of words in 
beautiful and meaningful combinations. 
If we really want to insure a generation 
of readers in the future, we might have 
to teach not so much reading as the appre- 
ciation of writing. And an appreciation of 
writing comes very quickly when one 
compares the well-written book with its 
adaptation to movies, television, and The 
Reader's Digest. 


The Pause That Refreshes the Mind 


The book differs from the other media 
in another aspect. It is impossible for the 
user of radio, film and television to say— 
as he can when he reads a book—‘‘Let’s 
stop a minute and think about this.” In 
these other media, the treatment must be 
surface and simple because the pace of 
assimilation is not set by the user. Only 
the medium of print allows one to stop 
and think, to re-read, to go back and 
compare, to verify and adjust. The book 
thus invites a critical judgment; the other 
media almost demand its suspension. 

But whenever the other media are more 
effective than the book—as they often are 
in reporting current events, cupplying 
specific facts, demonstrating skills and 
techniques, portraying graphically, enter- 
taining—it is not too illogical that they 
should be preferred. The objective study 
and comparison of the several media 
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would help us to choose the appropriate 
medium for the particular purpose we 
wish it to serve. 


The “Fraction of Selection” 


The book, however, is still unmatched 
in its ability to present all sides of an idea 
or a concept, to take the necessary time 
to develop an idea fully, to give arresting 
and challenging and provocative statement 
to ideas that we ourselves are unable to 
express, to charm and entertain and de- 
light through the special manipulation of 
symbolic black marks on white paper. 
Unfortunately, these are rewards which 
require some effort to attain, which means 
that—all things being equal—they attract 
a much smaller audience than do rewards 
that are easy to get. Where a choice has 
to be made, we know only too well that 
it is likely to be determined by what 
Wilbur Schramm has called “the fraction 
of selection,” that is, the Expectation of 
Reward, divided by the Effort Required.* 
As a result of the attitude which charac- 
terizes the communications revolution, 
both the book and the other media have 
attempted to increase the value of the 
fraction with their potential audiences by 
decreasing the Effort Required. But since 
the effort required to read a book is 
inevitably greater than that required to 
look at a movie or listen to a soap opera, 
the book is at a real disadvantage in this 
competition. 

But notice that the value of the fraction 
can be increased also by increasing the 
Expectation of Reward, and here the book 
has the advantage. If there has been a 
failure in education in relation to reading 
this is where it lies: Johnny has not 
learned how important the long-term 
rewards of reading can be. Reading pro- 
vides a distinctive kind of pleasure and 
experience, beyond the immediate plot, 
or piece of information, or negotiable 
fact. 

Education could teach Johnny—and his 
parents who need it even worse than he 
does—something about the comparative 
value of short and long-term goals. It 
could demonstrate — objectively and by 





Wilbur Schramm, “Procedures and Effects of Mass 
Communication” in Mass Media and Education; The 
Fifty-third Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, Part II, p. 129. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1954. 


direct comparison— the difference be- 
tween the immediate pleasure afforded by 
some kinds of communication and the 
ultimate enrichment supplied by others. 
It could help the student to define the 
ends he is seeking and to choose the 
appropriate communication medium for 
reaching them. The film is better for some 
things; the telecast is better for some 
things; but the book does not suffer be- 
cause this is the case. 


The Book Is Storehouse and Generator 


The very success of the other media 
makes the continued existence of the book 
—the book in its pre-revolution sense of 
hard covers, hard content, and hard chal- 
lenge—all the more essential. Our society 
needs—and will need more than ever in 
the years to come—some source where 
complex problems can be attacked, some 
means for exercising the mind and judg- 
ment, some place where rational analysis, 
verification, comparison and adaptation of 
ideas can be practiced. The book is not 
only a storehouse for the best that is 
known and thought in the world—al- 
though if it were only that it would be 
important enough, since the ability to 
preserve their content for the future is 
denied most of the other media. But more 
than that it is a device for stimulating new 
thoughts and generating new ideas. Its 
social importance lies in its ability to 
teach us, not what to think, but 4ow to 
think; to act not only as a resource of 
existing ideas, but as a mental discipline 
which stimulates the creation of new 
ideas. 

Reading as a discipline, then, has values 
in itself, over and above the content. 
Recreational reading, so-called light read- 
ing, reading which is as much an escape 
as movies and television, can still carry 
with it an intangible “plus,” deriving 
from the involvement of the intelligence 
which is required by the simple act of 
pening out the meaning in one’s mind. 

en we speak of serious literature, we 
do not necessarily mean sober literature; 
when we extol the importance of reading, 
we do not necessarily mean weighty oo 
ject matter. 

In a good book the matter and the 
manner are inextricably bound together 
to create something considerably greater 
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than the sum of its visible parts. The 
importance of reading derives from the 
special fire that is kindled when reader 
and writer co-operate to share the com- 
munication experience. It is this sharing 
of experience, as opposed to the passive 
exposure to entertainment or instruction 
in the other media, which constitutes the 
distinctive value which will protect the 
book, even in this present communications 
revolution. 

In the communications revolution with 
its emphasis upon the easy, the book—all 
things being equal—could hardly hold its 
own. But luckily all things aren’t equal, 
and the weight is on the side of the book. 
So long as we recognize that, we need not 
fear the competition with the other media. 
If we will only let it, the book can remain 
supreme in its capacity to move and 
challenge and enlarge the minds of men. 
We can hardly ask it to do more—and 
I hope we will not be coerced by the 
temper of the times to require it to do less. 


READING, THINKING AND LEARNING 
IRVING LORGE 


Some 65 years ago, Joseph Mayer Rice’ 
made a report about his observations of 
the teaching of reading in the Chicago 
public schools, as follows: 

“I heard some of the pupils read, and 
their reading was anything but good. I 
learned from the teacher that the children 
during much of the time had no oppor- 
tunity to do any sight-reading. The city 
furnished them with only one reading- 
book, so that they were obliged to read 
the same book over and over again until 
the end of the term. The reading-lesson 
itself presented many absurdities. The 
teacher made an attempt to teach phonics, 
but while the pupils had learned the 
sounds of the letters, they did not possess 
much power to combine them, so that, 
after sounding all the letters in a word, 
they frequently remained unable to name 
the word. When the pupils began a new 
lesson, they pronounced all the words in 
the column placed at the top of the lesson 
before going to the text. In pronouncing 





1Dr. J. Rice, The Public-School System of the United 
States. p. 171-2. New York: The Century Co., 1893. 


these words, each child was obliged to go 
through a set formula—thus, “That word 
is moon,’ “That word is dark,’ etc. When 
a pupil ey: named a word without 
repeating the formula “That word is,’ the 
teacher said, ‘Well, tell me so,’ where- 
upon the child would say, “That word is 
mice,’ or whatever it happened to be.” 

You will have noted that Dr. Rice 
heard the lesson. And, if you want to 
know how a reading lesson was taught, 
you should read for yourself his report 
of a session intended to teach expression. 
I cannot do full justice in my summary. 
In these reading lessons, the sequence of 
steps prpeere the children to give their 
mouths flexibility by saying in unison ah 
eh oo, several dozen times, then to prac- 
tice head movements to orders oo as 
“Heads back as far as you can” while they 
said aloud, “I am proud because I know 
what I am.’ The head movement and 
utterance were to express pride. In suc- 
cession, the children prepared to express 
eight other head movements and utter- 
ances for admiration, cunning, grief, 
obstinacy, etc.” 

This was reading in 1892. For its day, 
it was not atypical. Probably some children 
did learn—but what did these reading 
experiences contribute to their thinking 
and knowledge ? 


Reading as Reasoning 


For the next 40 years, reading meant 
the skills and ability involved in reading 
aloud, or, more precisely, in re-reading 
aloud texts that had been practiced, and 
practiced, and practiced. 

The turn came in 1917. In that year, 
E. L. Thorndike? published “Reading as 
Reasoning,” which urged efficient silent 
reading skills as the major objective of 
the elementary school. He recommended 
that children be given exercise in silent 
reading by being asked to find the answers 
to questions or by summarizing the ideas 
that they had just read. Dr. Thorndike 
concluded, ““The vice of the poor reader 
is to say words to himself without actively 
making judgments concerning what they 
reveal. Reading aloud or listening to one 
read aloud may leave the vice unaltered 





2Edwerd L. Thorndike, ‘‘Reading as Reasoning: A 
study of mistakes in paragraph pending, Journal of 
Educational Psychology, Vil. (June, 1917), 323-332. 
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or even encouraged. Perhaps it is in their 
outside reading of stories and in their 
study of geography, history and the like 
that many school children really learn to 
read.” 

Dr. Thorndike reached his conclusions 
by the simple and common-sense device 
of asking children to answer several ques- 
tions about the general import of the 
passage, about specific details in it, about 
some reasonable inference from it, and 
about the meanings of the vocabulary as 
used in it. Again, may I suggest that you 
re-read his brief article to get the full 
significance of his contribution. He asked 
children to read the paragraph: “In 
Franklin, attendance upon school is re- 
quired of every child Sauen the ages 
of seven and fourteen on every day when 
school is in session unless the child is so 
ill as to be unable to go to school, or 
some person in his house is ill with a 
contagious disease, or the roads are 
impassable.” 

The children were tested by the follow- 
ing seven questions: 


“1. What is the general topic of the 

paragraph ? 

On what day would a ten-year-old 

girl not be expected to attend 

school ? 

3. Between what years is attendance 
upon school compulsory in Frank- 
lin? 

4. How many causes are stated which 
make absence excusable? 

5. What kind of illness may permit 
a boy to stay away from school, 
even though he is not sick him- 
self ? 

6. What condition in a pupil would 
justify his non-attendance? 

7. At what age may a boy leave 
school to go to work in Franklin ?”’ 


N 


The list of the children’s answers is 
long because most of them are wrong or 
inadequate. 

In modern reading tests, the same 
kinds of questions are used to appraise 
the basic aspects of reading comprehen- 
sion. I think the following five s 
should reinforce the teaching of reading 
as a thinking and learning process. Most 


examiners would agree in their essential- 
ity. Here is the list:* 

1. To get the general import of a pas- 
sage, e.g., “The principal topic of this 
passage is... .” 

2. To get the literal meaning of a 
segment of, the passage, e.g., “Columbus 
made his second voyage to the New 
World in the year... .” 

3. To recognize summary statements, 
e.g., “The sentence that gives the best 
indication of the author's own position 
1: 0-042 
4. To make inferences, or applications 
or to see implications, e.g., “On the basis 
of this passage, the proportion of Negro 
children that will be integrated in the 
schools of the South will be about .. . .” 

5. To understand words as used in 
context, e.g., “As used in this passage 
integrated means... .” 

The list could be augmented with ques- 
tions designed to evaluate how the child 
infers the author's purpose, or recognizes 
strong and weak arguments, or predicts 
consequences, or judges the merits of the 
author's presentation, or recognizes the 
sequence of events and the essentiality 
of detail. 

Nevertheless, the five types of ques- 
tions can be used to appraise a child's 
reading comprehension. They emphasize 
silent reading as getting detail, as think- 
ing, as reasoning, and as interpreting. 
Reading comprehension does overlap 
what is measured in intelligence tests. But 
they are not identical. For children must 
learn how to read to find facts, to get 
impressions about events and people, to 
generalize from them, reason with them, 
think about them, and interpret them. 
Indeed, the questions used in testing 
reading any sagan a can and should be 
applied to the testing of listening com- 
prehension. The questions suggest, as 
well, the objectives for teaching children 
oral presentation and written composition. 


Reading and Listening Comprehension 


The difference between a child’s read- 
ing and listening comprehension, in large 
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measure, is a function of the mastery of 
reading skills. Harry Goldstein* evaluated 
the difference between reading and listen- 
ing me pomoquen among adults. He 
presented some passages by a phonograph 
recording and equivalent passages via a 
motion-picture projection of a moving 
text. His results showed that listening 
comprehension is equal to, or better than, 
reading comprehension. And, further, 
that the less intelligent the adult the 
greater the superiority of listening over 
reading comprehension. 

His finding suggests that listening com- 

rehension is superior to reading compre- 
Siosion because reading comprehension 
may suffer from reading skills that were 
inadequately learned or infrequently uti- 
lized. If this reasoning be sound, then the 
level of a child’s (or an adult's) listening 
comprehension may be considered a kind 
of upper limit for orienting the teaching 
of adequate mastery of reading skills to 
make reading comprehension equal to 
listening ability. 

Whenever there is a disparity between 
listening and reading comprehension, the 
teacher has objective evidence that the 
child can be helped to attain reachable 
mastery in reading. If a child can ade- 
quately answer questions about orally 
presented material, it is assumed that the 
child can think, reason and organize. The 
differential indicates some limitation in 
reading skills. The sources for the inade- 
quacy may be many. The teacher may 
suspect that the child lacks phonic skills 
which reduce the efficiency of his attack 
on new words; or, that the child has been 
frustrated in his reasoning by the phonetic 
confusions of ough in bough, cough, 
dough, fought; or the child has insufh- 
cient acquaintance with the syntactic con- 
structions. As you know, these range from 
simple statements in ordinary order (I 
like reading) to the rarer parenthetical 
statements (This, be told her, is the end). 
Perhaps you remember a “‘puzzlement”’ 
like mine in a third-grade reader which 
_— me with “We shall see what we 
shall see.’ Another inadequacy may be 





‘Harry Goldstein, Reading and Listening Compre- 
hension of Various Controlled Rates. Teachers College 
Contributions to Education, No. 821. New York: Bureau 
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the sheer stock of words the child knows. 
Despite Madorah H. Smith's estimates of 
the size of children’s recognition vocabu- 
lary, I am certain that the average first 
grader does not have a recognition vocab- 
ma of 24,000 words, and that a third 
grader does not know 44,000. And to 
continue my skepticism, I do not believe 
that the average twelfth grader knows 
80,000 words. 


Improving Reading Comprehension 


The teacher, therefore, can improve 
reading skills by seeking (and remedy- 
ing) the child’s inadequacy. Even when 
no disparity between reading and listening 
exists, there is a possibility that reading 
comprehension can be improved. Dr. 
McKillop’ has demonstrated that fre- 
— children read erroneously because 

ey select wrong answers indicative of 
their own stereotypes and attitudes. She 
demonstrated for controversial material 
that children get the correct answers about 
_— details without the negative inter- 
erences of their attitudes. Children’s atti- 
tudes have led to error when the questions 
about the reading involve inference inter- 
pretation and appraisal. The influence of 
the child’s attitudes and values on mis- 
reading must be recognized. 


One of the objectives of teaching is to 
make the child aware that his prejudices 
and attitudes may influence how he reads 
—especially how he reads (and listens 
to) controversial material. One of the 
ways to help children to read controversial 
material objectively is to encourage exten- 
sive reading. It is not enough for the 
teacher to suggest, “Johnny, I think you 
ought to read about so-and-so,” but rather, 
“Johnny, have you considered the other 
side?” The teacher should help the child 
to recognize the possibility of different 
points of view, especially if they differ 
from his own values and attitudes. 

The goal in the teaching of reading for 
learning and thinking is to make the child 
less and less dependent on the teacher and 
more and more self-sufficient. To achieve 
this, the child must learn how to use the 
entire range of references: dictionaries, 
i 
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almanacs, encyclopedias and supplemen- 
tary books and materials. While I am not 
opposed to “research’’ by children, the 
techniques of ‘‘research’’ must be taught. 
If the teacher's goal is to help the child 
become self-sufficient, she must suggest 
the questions for which the child is to 
seek answers. In essence, this is critical 
reading. 

Critical reading is the use of sources to 
acquire information, to recognize view- 
points, etc. For the child to achieve com- 
petent critical reading, the teacher cannot 
assume that an assignment such as ‘Find 
out about France” is adequate. Nor can 
she assume that the committee will make 
an adequate report by suggesting “Let's 
have a report on France.” The child needs 
to learn how to seek. 

One of the best helps toward better 
thinking is to give children some kind of 
plan to help them organize material so 
that they can learn to see relationships. 
Children can be helped by suggesting 
questions that they grasp conceptually, 
e.g., “What agricultural products does 
France produce? Do they raise enough 
for their own needs? What do they have 
enough of so that they can export it? 
What must they import ?"’ The very ques- 
tions direct the child's attention to a 
thinking and reasoning process which 
may give the basis for an adequate mas- 
tery of supplementary reading. 

At all grade levels, children should be 
taught to look for answers — first, of 
course, in their readers, later in their 
textbooks, and ultimately over the full 
range of resources. The major objective 
should be a self-sufficiency appropriate to 
his own ability and grade. To elp the 
child achieve this purpose, the teacher 
must know the kinds of references avail- 


able and their difficulty level so that she 
can adjust the references to the child’s 
competency. The seventh grader with a 


reading grade score of 5.0 should not be 
asked to read in the Encyclopedia of the 
Social Sciences. 

Teachers of reading should be adept in 
the application of one of the available 
reading formulas, be it the Dale-Chall, 
the Lorge, or the Flesch. Despite my 
prejudices about the formula I would use, 
practically any one of them approximates 
the same relative grading of material. 
Each of these formulas is based on the 
internal aspects of reading difficulty, e.g., 
sentence length, vocabulary level, and 
density of text, so that it does not give 
credit for the article’s organization or 
coherence. This means that were the 
sentences in the “Gettysburg Address’’ 
scrambled in any random order, its read- 
ability score would be unchanged. I have 
been working on techniques for evaluat- 
ing the structure of written material. The 
one that seems promising is to ask chil- 
dren (or adults) to arrange randomized 
sentences into the best order. In our ex- 

riments the evidence indicates a woeful 
ack of structure in some articles. But 
more important, the techniques of asking 
children to re-arrange sentences into a 
good order indicates the adequacy of their 
reading and reasoning. 

In Conclusion 

Thinking and learning in reading are 
not different from thinking and learning 
in general. To learn how to think in 
oailine, listening, speaking and writing 
requires the recognition of a problem, its 
analysis by or into a schematic arrange- 
ment or organization, the critical appraisal 
of ideas and attitudes, and the develop- 
ment of a final coherent structure for the 
purpose of communication. Reading in 
action for thinking and learning can be 
achieved by striving for independent and 
extensive utilization of the world’s re- 
sources of print. 











PART Il 
Developing Ongoing Interest in Reading 





1. In the Primary Grades 
THROUGH LOCALLY-PREPARED MATERIALS 


ALTHEA BEERY 


EVERAL assumptions about the teach- 
ing of reading in sony grades are 
commonly accepted today. 

1. Skills develop more rapidly when 
reading serves children’s purposes. 

2. Growth in reading is influenced by 
and itself influences growth in other 
aspects of language. 

3. Especially in early stages, the con- 
tent of reading must be intimately related 
to the direct experiences of the child. 

4. Using reading as a tool for learning 
should keep pace with learning to read. 

5. Children differ in the ease with 
which they learn new vocabulary and 
understand written symbols. Needed repe- 
tition occurs naturally when reading is 
interwoven with classroom living. 

If we accept these principles, it is easy 
to see the importance of including current, 
on-the-spot, script-text materials in what 
children read. I have adopted the term 
“script text” from Gertrude Hildreth’ to 
designate materials which are hand -let- 
tered rather than commercially printed for 
national distribution. 


Values of Locally-Prepared Materials 


Reading serves many needs in a dynam- 
ic, primary classroom today. Attendance 
and weather need to be recorded; class- 
room chores must be checked; announce- 
ments of the day’s events need to be posted 
and read; important personal events are 
dictated or transcribed for sharing; the 
bulletin board or ‘‘good news” corner must 
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be scanned for new entries; children’s 
drawings are freshly labeled by the artist; 
charts of class enterprises must be pre- 
pared for display. 

It is not proposed that books be dis- 
placed by the on-the-spot material - 
pared by teacher or en An abundant 
supply of attractive readers, library books, 
and pamphlets is essential to a reading 
program which aims to broaden interests 
in reading and at the same time to 
increase competence in reading skills. The 
teacher, however, should use original 
material to pee accompany, or follow 
the use of printed materials in such 
proportion as the interests and needs of 
the group and the practical demands of 
the situation warrant. 

Children should think of reading mat- 
ter as “talk written down,” as symbols 
which record their own ideas or those of 
others. They should regard the process of 
reading essentially as one of translating 
written symbols into the ideas intended. 
In developing this concept of reading, 
experience charts and records in briefer 
form play a crucial part, particularly at 
the stage of beginning reading. First steps 
in reading based on common experiences 
and on the on-going life of the classroom 
help insure a thoughtful, zestful attitude 
toward reading. When the simple record 
is multigraphed or copied by the child, he 
can illustrate it and share the experience 
with loved ones at home. 


Types of Experience Records 


These materials can be as simple as a 
single word to the page: “Mother,” 
“Father” in a family booklet, or “Mother 
can,’ ‘Father can,” “I can’’ in a booklet 
that illustrates the work of each member 
of the family. To be meaningful, such 
activities should grow out of class interests 
and discussions. Incidentally, the materials 
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will often reinforce or anticipate the 
vocabulary found in the book currently 
being read in a group, but the use of 
script text advocated here is that it serve 
the broader purposes of children and 
teacher. 

In a classroom where children are free 
to use their imagination and ingenuity, 
writing for others to read goes on apace. 
In the first grade, for example, children 
may decide how an invitation to = 
should be worded as the teacher places it 
on the board. Then all copy, sign, deco- 
rate, and deliver it psmenally. 

A transitional stage from copying a 
common record or letter to individual 
writing occurs when a child adds an 
original sentence of personal opinion or 
feeling to his copy of the class record. 
Teachers who are eager to involve chil- 
dren in personal writing of materials to 
be read frequently use brief diary records 
that carry a maximum of timeliness with 
a minimum of writing. Often they ask 
children to anticipate the new words they 
will need and write them on the board 
for use as needed. 

School ple also need to remember 
that children go out from classrooms 
daily to their homes and neighborhood. 
Through the radio and TV, many primary 
children are aware not only of local hap- 
penings but of world events. Holidays 
and local safety drives or clean-up cam- 
paigns furnish opportunities to recast 
current events into material on the chil- 
dren's reading level. Some schools and 
school systems prepare materials about 
local history in printed form simple 
enough to be read by primary children. 
When these interests are incorporated in 
children’s reading, they become more at 
home in the world, and reading takes on 
added significance. 

In second and third grade, groups of 
children can work independently in pro- 
ducing material for others to read. One 
child writes as the group dictates, all 
helping with the spelling of difficult 
words and problems of capitalization and 
punctuation. 

One teacher reported that her children 
were absorbed for several days in the 
following activity. One child starts a story, 
then the story is passed from child to 
child, each ilies an idea, until finally 


some child writes a concluding sentence. 
Keeping this activity within reading 
groups made it easier to provide for indi- 
vidual needs. 


Problems of Organization 


How can a teacher organize her school 
program to make effective use of local 
current materials? First, she plans flexibly 
and tentatively so that children's plans 
and hers can be meshed together. She 
accepts pupil enterprises which offer edu- 
cational promise and suggests modifica- 
tions to others to make them more valu- 
able. Through her encouragement, an 
individual writing project spreads to other 
members of the class. 

The teacher sees that common vocabu- 
lary and idiomatic expressions are included 
in such materials, checking from time to 
time with lists or the vocabulary of the 
reader. She plans ways in which trouble- 
some words can be incorporated in simple 
exercises. 

The tools and materials needed for 
preparing script text should be readily 
accessible: blunt chalk or heavy crayon, 
Flowmaster or lettering pens, lined chart 
Ee cut to appropriate sizes for labels, 
egends under pictures, or records; a 
supply of paper for children’s writing, 
also cut to appropriate sizes. All these 
should be planned for and stored where 
they can be located quickly. 

Sufficient skill in manuscript on the 
part of the teacher will enable her to 
record children’s ideas while they are 
bubbling forth. It is assumed that children 
also use manuscript writing for their 
records. 

Reference sources for words which 
children need in their own writing should 
be provided. Packets of words related to 
a topic can be — in appropriate open 
holders; cumulative spelling lists can be 
posted; each child can keep his own book 
of words to use in writing. 

Often in first grade and occasionally in 
second and third, children need a scribe 
to take down what they say and perhaps 
prepare it in final form. If the teacher 
remains sole scribe, the valuable records 
which children might produce will be 
circumscribed. Sometimes older children 
are used to record individual stories and 
events, to the mutual advantage of both. 
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One class decided to prepare a booklet 
which would have a page for the work 
which the father of each child did. Each 
child prepared his first draft at home with 
his father answering questions and ~ 4 
ing with the spelling of difficult words. 
The pages then were duplicated so that 
each child had a booklet of all the ac- 
counts and a copy went on the library 
table to be displayed proudly to visitors 
and to be reread during spare moments. 


Today renewed emphasis in education 
is being placed upon providing the gifted 
with challenging materials while main- 
taining their sense of membership in and 
responsibility to the peer group. Here the 
use of script-text materials can help. 
Preparing the information obtained from 
books or people in a form for others to 
read, recording information or a story 
dictated by another child, listing questions 
raised by the group, preparing a list of 
references for the class on a topic of 
interest are a few examples of activities 
that challenge the efforts of the able child 
and help him to earn and hold a position 
of leadership among his classmates. 


THROUGH STORIES AND POETRY 


LELAND B, JAcoss 


There are numerous ways in which we 
educators use this term “interest.” Some- 
times we use it to mean personal pref- 
erence. Sometimes we use it to indicate an 
attitude toward something. At times we 
use it as a synonym for a cultural need, or 
a lack in our society. And we also use the 
term “interest,” on occasion, to mean 
purpose. 

For this discussion, interest means pur- 
pose. When children deeply purpose, they 
stay with the job until they are satisfied 
with the results. Purpose is deeply rooted 
in experience. Purpose is always goal- 
seeking. Purpose eventuates in a change 
in behavior. Interest means purpose or 
disposition to seek out certain activities 
or certain competences or certain goals— 
self-selected and self-paced. 

Children’s purposes may be affected by 
personal salenin by cultural condi- 
tions, by attitudes. But we educators get 
our best results with children when we 
organize learning experiences in such 


ways that, as dynamic, vital, purposeful 
human beings, they work on their “‘inter- 
ests," their deep, basic aims. Thus reading 
that is interesting is reading that, in some 
significant way, is purposeful to the young 
reader. 


Kinds of Written Material 


In today’s world of communication, 
children are faced with two kinds of 
written material—discursive and non- 
discursive. Discursive material is informa- 
tive, logically organized, and goes across 
the page in linear fashion, with neat, 
precise sequences. Out of this linear mass 
of printed symbols, the reader gets organ- 
ne facts, information, knowledge. How- 
ever charmingly it is written, discursive 
material primarily ends in knowing. 

Non-discursive writing, though it ap- 
pears linear on the page, is not so in spirit 
or effect. It comes at the reader whole. 
Its impact is psychological. To try to 
analyze it logically is to lose its essence 
and meaning. The form itself communi- 
cates; and without the sense of form and 
movement, the material is of little conse- 
quence. The poem, “The Goblin” by Rose 
Fyleman, illustrates this point well. If one 
transforms this poem into discursiveness, 
he gets little that is worth knowing: A 
goblin lives in our house. He lives there 
all the time. While in our house, he does 
some things. But non-discursively, ‘The 
Goblin” is a delight, a moment of sheer 
pleasure. 

Stories and poems of worth are all 
non-discursive and any attempt to use 
them discursively destroys their effect, 
their feeling. 


Children’s Purposes and Literature 


Children develop ongoing interests in 
reading non-discursive materials when 
these materials are attuned to their pur- 
poses. In the first place, they need stories 
and s as recreation. It probably 
should be pronounced re-creation. In the 
best sense of the word, entertainment is 
the reason for turning to the reading of a 
story or poem. Teachers cannot ignore 
children’s purposes to be entertained. 
They purpose to avoid boredom, to escape 
from the too immediate, to be challenged 
and brightened, and elevated in spirit. 
Like adults, children seek out stories and 
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poems, both realistic and fanciful, that 
speak intimately to them in terms of their 
needs, their moods, their current interests. 
The realistic re-creates the world, the 
sense of “here and now.” The fanciful 
transports the reader from the “here and 
now” into the improbable, the impossible, 
the ideal, the wished-for. Both realistic 
and fanciful literature does something for 
and to the individual by entertaining and 
recreating him. 

Children seek out stories and poems 
that give them a sense of identification. 
We all seek to be identified with the 
world, with other people, with ourselves. 
The young child needs to get his feet 
firmly planted on this earth. He needs to 
sense what it means to walk as a human 
being, oe of others, through a 
natural world of sky and sea and plants 
and animals. Through stories and poems, 
the young child gets another dimension of 
what it means to walk the earth as a 
member of the human race. 

Stories and ms can also contribute 
to the child’s identification with his social 
world—with people and the material and 
non-material culture from which people's 
problems arise and within which their 
successes and failures are observed. So 
stories and poems are a manifestation of 
the social experiences of mankind. They 
either vio are confirm the child's ex- 

rience. The same book may be a con- 
firmation of experience for one child, an 
extension of experience for another. And 
both forms of identification, through 
literature, are prized by young children. 

Another kind of identification that 
children can get from stories and poems 
is rooted in the psychological aspects of 
self-understanding. Because stories and 
poems can arouse feelings, they touch in 
some way the “me-ness” in which every 
human finds his being. 

A third purpose, or interest, is aesthetic 
fulfillment. Weumy differ as to what we 
call beautiful, but we all seek beauty. 
Young children seem particularly recep- 
tive to the beauty of well-written prose 
and poetry. They find aesthetic satisfac- 
tion in precise words, neatly-designed 
expressions and phrases, charmingly gen- 
uine repetition, well-chosen names. They 
delight in the harmony of imagery. The 
scenes, the people, the happenings in 


stories and poems become real. Whether 
or not such scenes, persons or events have 
existed in actuality is of no consequence. 
They are aesthetically fulfilling because 
they do exist in reality—because the reader 
makes them so. 

Children also want stories and poems 
that give them spiritual nurturing. One 
of the wonderful things about young 
children is their quest for meanings— 
meanings of significance and consequence. 
They are concerned with the ethical, the 
moral, the truly religious, the universal. 
Stories and poems that are worth using 
in school are those, then, that are rooted 
in significant, big meanings: love, ac- 
ceptance, maturity, approval, for instance. 
All fine stories are rooted in metaphor, 
it seems. The plot, the characters, the 
setting are all the vehicles of valuing. 
The story or poem is the radiation of a 
human need that a child senses and feels 
and wants to comprehend more fully. 

This is not the same as moralizing. A 
story or poem that moralizes talks down 
to children. Stories and poems written to 
teach lessons might better never have 
been put on paper. True feelings about 
life and living are moral, as all good 
writers for children know, but they are 
not moralistic. 


In Conclusion 

If we are to develop in young children 
the satisfactions of ongoing interests in 
reading, we shall have to respect their 
maturity as readers. This we can do by 
making available stories and poems that 
have both beauty and integrity. When 
reading complements his other life activi- 
ties in meeting his purposes, the child is 
developing, if subtly, ongoing interests in 
unlocking the printed page. 

As Ruth Tooze has said so well: 
“Books, authors, artists, children: they 
belong together in all living that truly 
extends one’s life space. Most children 
want to read; most children will read if 
books that meet their needs, their inter- 
ests, and their living are easily available.’”? 

This I believe. 


'Reprinted by permission from Your Children Want 
to Read: A Guide for Teachers and Parents, by Ruth 
Tooxe, p. 222. Copyright, 1957, by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
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2. In the Intermediate Grades 


WHAT WE KNOW ABOUT CHILDREN’S 
READING INTERESTS 


HERBERT C. RUDMAN 


Few areas in the professional literature 
of education have received more attention 
than the topic of children’s interests. For 
several hundred years interests of children 
have played a prominent role in the writ- 
ings of our most profound educational 
theorists. 

To men like Rousseau, the interests of 
children reflected the “good life’ from 
whence the souls of the newborn had 
been transplanted, and all one had to do 
to attain the “good life” on this earth was 
to allow the children’s interests to unfold 
and blossom. But with the advent of the 
philosophy of instrumentalism early in 
the twentieth century the concept of inter- 
ests took a vastly different connotation, 
for now interests were seen as a means of 
achieving desired ends. Interests became 
instrumental in helping the individual to 
select values, oa and experiences 
that were acceptable to him. 

With this philosophical approach to 
interests came an equally strong psycho- 
logical emphasis upon the role that in- 
terests played in the learning process. 
Research seemed to indicate that (1) 
interest was a selective factor which 
enabled a learner to discriminate between 
many experiences—to reject some and to 
accept others, (2) the presence of interest 
indicated that intellectual growth was 
taking place, and (3) interest was an 
index to the readiness of the learner for 
further growth. 

Educators sensitive to the ferment tak- 
ing place in the writing of philosophers 
and psychologists began to conduct sur- 
veys of the interests of children. Soon 
after the turn of the twentieth century, 
studies of children’s interests began to 
appear with increasing ee ee | in the 
literature of psychology and education. 

In the past fifty years much data have 
been accumulated. Some of them have 
been conflicting, some of them incomplete. 
For as events during this half-century 
have changed our patterns of living so 
have they changed the patterns of chil- 
dren's interests. We can also assume that, 


because of the accelerated pace of techno- 
logical change since the advent of the 
atomic era, children’s interests are being 
modified constantly. Therefore, rather 
than discuss children’s interests in the 
light of the specific topics children are 
currently interested in, I have chosen to 
identify four conclusions that can be 
drawn from the research findings avail- 
able to us: 

1. The interests children hold are 
learned. 

2. Of all adults concerned with the 
education of children, parents are the 
most sensitive to the alain interests of 
children. 

3. Neither the size of the community 
nor the geographic location in which 
children live has much effect upon their 
reading interests. 

4. The reading interests of children 
measure but one of several dimensions of 
children’s interests. 


The Interests Children Hold Are Learned 


In the process of gathering data on the 
interests of children, investigators have 
discovered that some confusion exists con- 
cerning interests. One of the causes for 
this confusion has been the lack of a 
clear distinction between curiosity on the 
one hand and interest on the other. This 
has given rise to attempts on the part of 
some of our colleagues to construct cur- 
riculums based upon the fleeting curiosi- 
ties of children rather than upon their 
sustained interests. This has often resulted 
in discouraged curriculum workers and 
confused children. Coupled with this is 
the common complaint of the classroom 
teacher who finds children’s interests so 
variable that it becomes impossible for 
her to base her day-to-day activities upon 
these fleeting “interests.” 

There is enough data available from 
interest studies to lead us to one imescapa- 
ble conclusion: swterests are learned. We 
are interested only in those things with 
which we are familiar. We may be curious 
about a phenomenon, but we never de- 
velop an interest in anything until we 
first learn about it through our curiosity. 
To illustrate this — suppose that a 
youngster has watched his father take in- 
numerable snapshots of children, moun- 
tains, pets, adults and the like. He may 
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be curious about the mysterious process 
which produces a finished snapshot from 
the black strip of negative, but this is a 
far cry from having a sustained interest 
in this process. Let us suppose, further, 
that this youngster asks his father if he 
may accompany him into the darkroom to 
see how a snapshot is developed and 
made. After spending an hour or more in 
a dark, smelly room the youngster’s curi- 
osity about the development of pictures 
may be completely satisfied. If this is the 
case, the boy may rarely think about this 
process again. 

If, on the other hand, his curiosity is 
whetted, he may ask further questions. 
This may lead to a quest for materials on 
the subject. He may suddenly find his 
father’s photography magazines much 
more interesting than he did before. He 
may begin to seek books on photography 
in his school library and in the public 
library. If he owns a simple box camera, 
he may want to accompany his father into 
the darkroom and take his turn at devel- 
oping his own pictures. 

Whether it is an actual observed ex- 
perience which whets his curiosity, or 
whether it is a book or a movie, is of 
secondary importance. Of prime impor- 
tance is the notion that curiosity must first 
precede sustained interests. If this initial 
curiosity is satisfied, chances are that a 
sustained interest will not eee 8 If, on 
the other hand, the curiosity is only sharp- 
ened by the scant preliminary information 
he gathers, chances are great that a more 
sustained interest will be developed as he 
satisfies his curiosity. 

It is through this process of satisfying 
an initial curiosity that we have come to 
realize that interests are learned. 


Parents and the Reading Interests 
of Children 


Closely related to this preceding point 
dealing with the learning of interests is 
the discovery of the great influence that 
parents exert upon children’s reading in- 
terests. Results gleaned from numerous 
studies would indicate that (1) interests 
adults had as children are generally passed 
on to their own offspring, (2) as high as 
71 per cent of children’s expressed read- 
ing interests are the same as interests 
expressed by parents, and (3) parents can 


predict more accurately than either teach- 
ers or librarians the reading interests of 
their children. 

It seems rather unfortunate that this 
fact has been overlooked in the current 
controversy over the teaching of reading. 
Amid the charges and countercharges 
have come recommendations from edu- 
cators and parents alike for a closer 
liaison between school and home. And 
yet, the solutions for developing this 
closer liaison all center around a touch- 
stone called “public relations.” This pub- 
lic relations is not always conceived of in 
its narrowest sense — publicity. Many 
times it takes the form of inviting parents 
in for discussion of reading programs, 
books that children read, and the like. 
Recently, an excellent reading list was 
published in one of our national women’s 
magazines. It was a list developed for 
parents by teachers and by librarians. 

Bulletins that I have seen from school 
systems across this nation of ours contain 
much useful information for parents con- 
cerning the books that their children 
should read. However, I have yet to see a 
list of books that has been developed by 

arents for the use of teachers and 
ibrarians. 

It would appear that the time has come 
for schools to make greater use of parents 
in the guidance of children’s reading 
interests. We know the influence that the 
home has upon the reading interests of 
children; we know of the great untapped 
sources of information available to us that 
lie in the home. What are we waiting for? 


Neither the Community nor Geographic 
Location Affect Reading Interests Greatly 


We now have some conclusive evidence 
to indicate that regardless of the geo- 
graphic area from which a youngster 
comes, regardless of the size of the popu- 
lation center in which he lives, reading 
interests are rather uniform across the 
United States. 

We can only guess at the reason for 
this. But one hypothesis might well be 
that the school people, the librarians, the 
publishers have performed a Herculean 
task in the distribution of books. This is 

uite consistent with the conclusions men- 
tioned earlier concerning the learning of 
interests we are interested in those 
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things with which we are familiar. The 
availability of reading material is probably 
of singular importance in determining the 
reading interests of children. 


Distinction Between Reading Interests 
and General Interests 


For some time we have talked about 
the relationship of children’s interests to 
the environment in which they live. We 
have hypothesized and rightly so that a 
rural farm boy will hold different interests 
from his opposite number living in the 
big city. We have assumed that a young- 
ster living in the great open spaces of the 
West will have different interests from 
one living in the Deep South, but until 
recently we had not made a distinction 
between the reading interests that children 
hold and other interests. The assumption 
has been that reading interests were 
synonymous with interests in general. 

During the past decade several studies 
in interests have been published which 
would belie this fact. For, although it is 
true that the environment from which a 
youngster comes is, in a sense, the seed 
bed of the interests he holds, it is equally 
true that the things that youngsters indi- 
cate an interest in reading about are not 
necessarily the same things they would 
ask questions about or look up in refer- 
ence books. 

We have discovered at least three 
dimensions of children’s interests: the 
things they read about, the questions they 
ask, and the topics they look up at home 
and at school. Unless we can investigate 
all three dimensions of these interests, we 
cannot truly describe them. For example, 
we have found that children express little 
interest in reading about ethics, values 
and religion; and yet they have a strong 
interest in asking questions about these 
same topics. To develop a curriculum or 
a set of experiences based —_ any one 
of these dimensions and hold that it rep- 
resents children’s interests would be as 
ridiculous as a blind man attempting to 
describe an elephant by merely touching 
his trunk. 


In Summary 


What do these conclusions suggest? 
They point the direction toward a realistic 
utilization of children’s interests. Interests 


are too limiting to be used as a basis for 
the determination of a curriculum. Inter- 
ests are learned; they are familiar things. 
If the curriculum is to explore the un- 
familiar, it can hardly be composed of the 
familiar. But interests can be used as the 
means for exploring the unknown. We 
can proceed from the familiar to the 
unfamiliar. Although interests cannot 
circumscribe the curriculum, they can be 
that part of the curriculum that serves as 
the vehicle for the amassing of new 
knowledge. 


USING INTEREST IN SCIENCE AS 
A SPRINGBOARD TO FURTHER READING 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Hardly anyone who knows children 
and their activities doubts that they are 
interested in animals, stars, space travel, 
lightning and the innumerable other 
things and phenomena that make up the 
world in which they live. In many ways 
we have taken this circumstance into 
account in our educational programs. 
Each year more school systems are improv- 
ing their offerings in science for children. 
Publishers, too, have given serious con- 
sideration to the field of science and have 
produced much excellent science material. 
We are concerned here with the ase of 
such printed material by its intended 
audience. 

Why do pupils take science books from 
the library shelves? Obviously for a vari- 
ety of reasons. They wish to find answers 
to their questions; they wish to find out 
how to make or do something; they want 
to find out the name of something, to 
discover what will happen if they do 
certain things, or the subject of the book 
may just interest them. 

How satisfying their experience is in 
searching for the right book and in using 
it, depends of course on the librarians 
and teachers who select the books and 
make them available to children. 


When Children Need Science Books 


The Show-and-Do Period. In the ‘‘Show- 
Share-Do-and-Tell” period in our schools, 
the variety of things children bring is 
often astounding to the observer and 
baffling to the teacher. One Monday 
morning, for example, a fourth grade 
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produced two cocoons, a piece of petrified 
wood, some acorns, a pair of bluejay 
feathers and some pine cones. These 
conversation pieces raised questions and 
excited interest, especially in the cocoons 
and what to do about them. Luckily when 
the children could refer to Collecting 
Cocoons (12)* they were bound to get 
more from their experience. They could 
learn how to identify and take care of the 
cocoons, tell if the contents were dead or 
alive, and discover many other things. 
Emerging moths led to a study of insects. 
Then such books as A// About Moths and 
Butterflies (16), Insects and Their World 
(8) and The Adventure Book of Insects 
(11) served to answer the countless ques- 
tions about life cycle, habits, food, and 
adaptations of these six-legged creatures. 

he Newspaper. My Weekly Reader’ 
has become a part of the elementary cur- 
riculum in a large number of schools; and 
through its short accounts of current sci- 
ence happenings and its periodic science 
supplements, it has stimulated countless 
numbers of children to ask more ques- 
tions, go and see, experiment for them- 
selves, ask someone who knows, think 
further, and especially to read more. In 
one case the library committee of a sixth- 
grade class assembled books to help their 
classmates learn more about viruses, Mars, 
the moon, atoms and electronics. They 
found much satisfying information in 
such books as Wyler’s The First Book of 
Weather (22) and Schneider's Everyday 
Weather and How It Works (20); 
Hyde’s Medicine in Action (14); Gal- 
lant’s Exploring Mars (9) and Branley's 
Mars (4); Hyde's Atoms Today and To- 
morrow (13) and Bendick’s Electronics 
for Young People (2). Fortunately these 
good books were available for additional 
reading. They furnished answers to ques- 
tions, settled some arguments, provided 
pictures that explained and stimulated 
further interest on the part of many of 


the pupils. 

Stud yin g the Weather. There are prob- 
ably pe weather charts kept annually 
in our public schools to paper the Penta- 
gon eleven times. Such activities of chil- 


*The number after each title refers to the book in- 
cluded with complete bibliographical detail in the list 
at the end of this article. 

IMy Weekly Reader. American Education Publica- 
tions, 1250 Fairwood Avenue, Columbus 16, Ohio. 


dren frequently—if the teacher so intends 
—produce interesting questions that can- 
not be answered through a pooling of the 
children's ideas. They must ask someone. 
The handiest person available is the 
author of a book in the library. Wyler’s 
The First Book of Weather (22) and 
Schneider's Everyday Weather and How 
It Works (20) are examples of such 
books. 

Gardening. Spring produces in many 
children the urge to garden. If the condi- 
tions are right, and if there are adults 
present to encourage and guide the pro- 
cedure, the results of this urge may be 
most satisfying. In The First B } of 
Gardening (15) Virginia Kirkus has in- 
troduced children and others to a garden 
and its problems and ,oys so successfully 
that it is a standard reference to be read 
and consulted from the day the gardening 
idea was born until harvest time. 

Hatching Eggs. Spring, too, is egg- 
hatching time in many elementary schools. 
Hens are set on eggs, or boxes are 
converted into incubators, and children 
observe the various stages of egg develop- 
ment. Such an event is bound to produce 
interests and raise questions that can best 
be satisfied and answered through reading 
such books as Darling's Chickens and 
How to Raise Them (7) and Schloat’s 
The Wonderful Egg (19). 

Looking at Small Things. The wonders 
of common things sometimes come sud- 
denly to children through the use of a 
magnifying glass. In one case, the science 
corner suddenly came alive when a mag- 
nifying glass was tied by a strong string 
to the aquarium. With it pupils watched 
a snail’s tongue operate as it ate green 
scum from the a saw snails’ eggs 
hatch, watched fish move, and discovered 
that the fish never closes its eyes. Then a 
new wave of excitement swept into the 
corner when Through the Magnifying 
Glass (21) appeared. It was placed near 
the glass and nearly every child in the 
third grade read it, discovered the world 
of small things, and communicated their 
discoveries to whoever would listen. 

Taking Field Trips. More and more, 
field trips are becoming an integral part 
of the curriculum in the elementary school. 
Such trips can cause pupils to wonder 
more and investigate further. Books can 
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help pupils to prepare themselves to inter- 
pret what they will see. For example, a 
visit to a zoo by a fifth grade and to a 
planetarium by twelve-year-olds, created 
an interest in animals and astronomy that 
was satisfied only after reading books 
became a part of the plan. In When You 
Go to the Zoo (3) and in Zoo Expedi- 
tions (5), pupils discovered the answers 
to such questions as: How do animals get 
into zoos? How do zoo keepers know 
what to feed them? What do you do for 
a lion with a stomach-ache? The plane- 
tarium experience raised questions about 
space travel, rockets and astronomy in 
general. Fortunately there are books like 
The Ce m plete Book of Space Travel (10) 
to furnish answers. 

Field trips to airports have resulted in 
wide reading in the field of airplanes and 
air travel. There are also many good 
books on all levels of difficulty in this 
field from the easy and informative book 
Tommy Learns to Fly (18), to the more 
difficult and equally exciting Experiments 
with Airplane Instruments (1), Coombs’ 
Survival in the Sky (6) and Lent’s The 
Helic pter Book (17). 

All of these instances illustrate the fact 
that everyday happenings may constitute 
the springboard for further investigating 
by children. Reading stands high on the 
list of ways to find answers. When the 
right books are available and children are 
skillfully introduced to them, the results 
are most gratifying to all concerned— 
better reading, wider reading, greater 
interest, more knowledge. 


Science Books for Children 


1. Beeler, Nelson F. and Branley, Franklyn 
Y., Experiments with Airplane Instruments. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1953. 

2. Bendick, Jeanne, Electronics for Young 
People. New York: Whittlesey, 1955. 

3. Blough, Glenn O. and Campbell, Marjorie 
H. When You Go to the Zoo. New York: Whit- 
tlesey, 1955. 

4, Branley, Franklyn M. Mars. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell, 1955. 

5. Bridges, William, Zoo Expeditions. New 
York: William Morrow, 1954. 

6. Coombs, Charles, Survival in the Sky. New 
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3. In Junior High School 


THE CHANGING INTERESTS OF 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


JOHN J. DEBOER 


The interests of young people are as 
varied as the young people themselves. 
They are the product of many interrelated 
factors — intelligence, general maturity, 
home background, geographical location, 
past experiences, cultural opportunities. 
These interests vary in kind, diversity and 
intensity. Happily, they can be kindled, 
sustained, enriched, redirected, and height- 
ened through skillful guidance. 

Why is David so keenly interested in 
dramatics? Because for some perhaps in- 
tangible reason he admires the dramatics 
teacher. Why is Susan absorbed in books 
on nursing? Because in her recent hospital 
experience she discovered how much a 
nurse can do to help people. Why does 
Bob read all the Westerns he can get 
hold of? Because his own life seems to 
lack adventure. And then there is Fred, 
who has an omnivorous appetite for 
reading, and who is led from one exciting 
interest to another by books and maga- 
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zines. The range of young people's inter- 
ests is as wide as life itself. 

Moreover, the interests of young people 
are characterized by change as well as 
range. They change from one generation 
to the next, and of course they constantly 
change within individuals. Not only in- 
creasing maturity and experience, but 
external events and social change, affect 
—_ the interests of youth. Who 

nows what combination of factors caused 
the progression from the Charleston to 
bebop and rock ’n’ roll? The causes may 
lie deep in the fears and uncertainties of 
our time. 

Obviously the subject matter that en- 
gages the interest of young people will 
reflect the changing aspects of the passing 
scene. Aviation and space travel may have 
their basic appeal in youth's immemorial 
love for adventure, but the specific forms 
of these interests are derived from inven- 
tions of the last half-century. If girls are 
turning today to stories of careers for 
women and read less about domestic 
scenes, it is because women have entered 
into industry, business and the professions 
on a scale not known before in Western 
culture. If junior high school girls wear 
lipstick earlier than ever before, it may be 
because they sit up late enough to ponder 
the Revlon commercials. Surely the inter- 
ests of youth are in large part learned 
interests. 


New Titles for New Generations 


Each generation, each great social 
change, finds its reflection in literature, 
including the literature for children. The 
greatest of the literature survives the 
generations and the social changes, but 
the more ephemeral books serve important 
purposes. New issues arise and old ones 
die. The old titles are forgotten and new 
ones take their place. Thus Charters found 
very few titles that continued at the head 
of the list of best-liked books for boys 
over a period of 30 years. Only three 
survived throughout the period — Tom 
Sawyer, Huckleberry Finn and Treasure 
Island. More, of course, have survived as 
favorites with many children and youth. 
Robinson Crusoe, Little Women, The 
Five Little Peppers, Alice in Wonderland, 
Heidi, Hans Brinker, Uncle Tom's Cabin 
and The Call of the Wild are examples. 


But just as it is right for our impressions 
of reality to keep fading as new ones 
constantly make their impact upon us, so 
the books, the chief conveyors of these 
impressions, are properly and promptly 
replaced and forgotten. Only those with 
universal themes that transcend specific 
events or periods survive. 

So we recognize both range and change 
in the interests of junior high school 
students. Insofar as our educational pro- 
gram is effective, it will increase the range 
and guide the change. Not all boys and 
girls can be brought to discover, pursue, 
or even express all their petnatiel inter- 
ests; but the school must help them to 
explore as many of them as possible. Boys 
and girls reach puberty and develop ado- 
lescent interests at different times; but 
when they do, the schools must be ready 
to direct their interests into wholesome 
channels. 

The problem is essentially one of arous- 
ing, guiding and enriching young people's 
life interests and focusing these interests 
upon the selection of books, magazines, 
newspapers, movies and radio and tele- 
vision programs. Having interests is not 
enough. Some young people have wide 
interests but have not learned to draw 
on the resources of modern communica- 
tion to derive greater satisfaction from 
these interests. One boy during his child- 
hood and early adolescence passed from 
stamp collecting to heraldry, to photog- 
raphy, to maps, to hunting and fishing, 
to navigation, to military strategy, to 
science fiction, to hot rods, to locksmith- 
ing. But what was significant about him 
was that in each of these phases he 
combed the library for books about his 
hobbies, and read them by the dozen. 
We must help young people to make the 
discovery that in the world of books they 
can fad. new paths and new worlds to 
make real life more real and more 
exciting. 


Prevailing Interests Today 


In all this diversity we do, however, 
find traces of unity. Despite the wide 
range of individual interests and the 
changes that occur outside and inside the 
reader, certain general statements can be 
made safely. A great body of research on 
children’s interests has been accumulating 
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over the years. While some of the findings 
are inconclusive or contradictory, certain 
major conclusions may be drawn from the 
numerous studies. Thus at the junior high 
school level the themes of adventure and 
humor command well-nigh universal ap- 
peal, while the theme of romantic love, 
particularly as found in adult fiction, is 
making a strong beginning in the affec- 
tions of the young. From these studies, as 
well as from informal observation, we 
know, too, that there are sharp differences 
between the interests of boys and girls. 
Boys like vigorous action — exploration, 
ursuit, conflict, triumph, surprise. They 
ike the David-and-Goliath type of story, 
the real life or fictional hero in either the 
Edison or Daniel Boone category. Often 
they enjoy stories of sports and science. 
Many come to love Stevenson, Dickens, 
Dumas, Mark Twain. Girls, on the other 
hand, read stories of home and school 
life, romantic love, careers for women, 
mystery stories and sentimental fiction. 
Girls are more likely to read boys’ books 
than boys are to read girls’ books. 

Curiously, the factors of intelligence 
and socio-economic status do not marked- 
ly affect young people's interests. Bright 
and slow-learning pupils tend to like the 
same kinds of books, movies, and radio 
and television programs. Of course, the 
age at which they acquire the various 
interests will vary, and the quantity of 
reading is greater in the case of the 
brighter Ba The reading of comic 
strips and comic books is very much the 
same among pupils of varying levels of 
intelligence. Moreover, the choices of 
adolescents among the various media are 
similar in the various socio-economic 
classes. Many investigators comment upon 
the poor quality of the selections made 
by many youths. Fiction predominates 
over non-fiction in the voluntary reading 
of junior high school students. And, con- 
trary to common opinion, the amount of 
voluntary reading is approximately as 
great among boys as among girls. The 
interest patterns of young pepole in read- 
ing are strictly individual, the product of 
hereditary, maturational and _ environ- 
mental factors, all interrelated and inter- 
active. 

Perhaps the most significant of the 
findings relating to young people's inter- 


ests is the fact that voluntary reading 
reaches its peak at about age 12 and tends 
to decline during the senior high school 
years. It is comforting to know that with 
this decline appears also a sharp lessening 
of interest in the so-called comic books. 


Television and Reading 

It should be noted also that the particu- 
lar medium of communication does not 
essentially affect the nature of young 
people's interests. The appeal of the con- 
tent, rather than the specific medium of 
communication, is the determining factor 
in young people’s interests. 

Nevertheless, we cannot overlook the 
revolutionary effect of television upon the 
lives of children and youth. Dr. Paul 
Witty’s annual surveys of the TV viewing 
habits of the young are startling and 
fraught with significance for the teacher. 
If it was thought in earlier years that TV 
viewing would decline after the novelty 
had worn off, we now know that this has 
not been the case. For example, in 1950 
Witty found that children devoted 21 
hours per week to television viewing. In 
1956 it was still 21 hours. Fortunately 
TV viewing falls off during the high 
school years, and we may reasonably 
assume that the decline begins in the 
junior high school. 

Much discussion has centered about the 
question of the effect of television on the 
reading habits of young people. The 
reports have been contradictory. Some 
librarians think there has been a decline 
in the amount of young people’s reading. 
Others report that reading among chil- 
dren and youth has reached record heights. 
Here again we must deal with the fact 
of individual differences. Certainly some 
boys and girls are reading less because of 
the hypnotic charms of the TV screen. 
Others, however, have been introduced to 
new worlds of knowledge and imagina- 
tion, and are now reading more. Witty’s 
latest study suggests that nearly half of 
the children read more than before the 
era of TV. Soon a comparison will not 
be possible because TV will have been 
an accepted part of children’s lives since 
their earliest memories. It is hard to know 
whether one should pity or envy them. 

The junior high school period is one of 
transition in the lives of young people. 
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They retain many of the interests of child- 
hood, while they are beginning to acquire 
other interests more characteristic of adult 
life. It is a period of stress and frequently 
one of perplexity. Under appropriate 
guidance it can be an exciting and an 
immensely satisfying period. 


DEVELOPING A READING PROGRAM 
THAT WILL MEET THESE INTERESTS 


Dwicut L. BURTON 


“Why should I spend time reading?” 
is a question which occurs seriously to 
the junior high school student. As he 
enters the seventh grade, he is reading, 
on the average, more than he ever has 
before, or ever will again. But the decline 
begins in the junior high school period, 
and it is the melancholy fact that only a 
small minority of high school graduates 
habitually read books. 

If we assume that recourse to the 
printed page by greater numbers of people 
is beneficial to our group welfare, then 
we need to meet the question “Why 
read?’’ with something more than sten- 
torian exhortation and a bristling of 
academic fur. We need to think through 
carefully the kinds of reading experiences 
which we can structure for these active 
junior high schoolers so that the rewards 
of reading will become cumulative and 
evident. After all, the solitary activity 
which is the result of individual reading 
interest is neither particularly in harmony 
with some aims of education which stress 
adjustment and social prestige, nor is it 
inherently respectable in the gregarious 
culture of the adolescent. It is more 
natural for the junior high school pupil 
to be unbookish than bookish. To make 
reading attractive to the unbookish major- 
ity—here is a serious challenge. 

A reading program geared to the 
changing interests of junior high school 
— needs to be concerned more for the 
asic wellsprings of interest than for 
interest per se. These wellsprings of read- 
ing interest, rising in every youngster, 
assure us that potentially there are no 
non-readers. In our guiding of reading, 
we have succumbed sometimes to the lure 
of a surface course of action. Of course, 
this ‘s of some importance, but it is only 
part of the task; doing it well may guar- 


antee present satisfaction, but may profit 
nothing for the future. The real job is not 
so much to meet as it is to direct and 
channel reading interests, and to do this 
we must get ‘‘deep down beneath’? where 
adolescents—and children and adults— 
really live to discover the wellsprings 
from which interests derive and to select 
for emphasis those interests which can 
provide important touchstones of a matur- 
ing mind and spirit. 

I am suggesting, then, that our reading 
programs, and our general guidance of 
reading interests, be geared to the cradle- 
to-grave search for the ‘I,’ for the printed 
page has power to lead one to self- 
identity, the discovery of one’s ‘‘totem.’’* 
Reading will become important to the 
individual only when it becomes a prin- 
cipal agent in bringing life into conso- 
nance with the obscure inner poem deep 
in every being.® 
Meeting Basic Needs 

Assuming that we accept this principle, 
what guide lines can we follow? These 
will become clear when we identify basic 
needs in the quest for identity and decide 
how reading can serve these needs. First, 
there is the need to live life more fully 
than the boundaries of direct experience 
make possible. A number of the imma- 
ture, ephemeral reading and movie and 
television interests arise from the thirst 
for action so characteristic of late child- 
hood and early adolescence. At this time 
the youngster is addicted to hero weer 
of the man of action, and Superman, Di 
Tracy, and Roy Rogers may represent a 
wish fulfillment which can easily mellow 
into zest for the quality Westerns of Jack 
Schaefer and Val Gendron, the outdoor 
adventure of Jim Kjelgaard and Fred 
Gipson, the sea tales of Victor Mays, the 
mystery of Ellis Dillon. All these illus- 
trate man’s age-old obligation to live 
dangerously, an obligation which reduces 
to nothing the distance between the 
knights of King Arthur and the hot- 
rodders who sit in our classes. 

This dramatic age of mechanical ad- 


1G. R. Carlsen, ‘Deep Down Beneath, Where | Live,” 
The English Journal, XLII (May, 1954), 235 

2David Riesman, The Oral Tradition, the Written 
Word, and the Screen Image, p. 27. Yellow Springs, 
Ohio: Antioch Press, 1956. 

*Philippe Diole, Sahara Adventure, p. 18. New York: 
Julian Messner, 1956. 
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vance and speed and the conquering of 
distance poses daring questions and dar- 
ing answers to the question, ““Why read?” 
Not only is there the science fiction of 
Heinlein, Norton, and Asimov, but there 
is the entire area of nonfiction dealing 
with man’s efforts to reduce the limits 
of his universe, for example, Charles 
Coombs’ Skyrocketing into the Unknown. 
Our junior high school pupil is keenly 
aware that he will live to travel to the 
moon. 

His fascination with the bizarre is the 
stepping stone from child fantasy to the 
eternal adult awe of the unknown and the 
occult. The slimy, crypt-dwelling monster 
of the comic book, which has aroused so 
much adult censure, is simply the creature 
of this intermediate stage of development, 
and is presented at a higher level of 
artistry by Edgar Allan Poe, a favorite 
storyteller of the junior. high school stu- 
dent. The channel of interest can lead 
from the creature of the Black Lagoon 
level to Stevenson’s Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde, Coleridge's “Christabel,” James’ 
Turn of the Screw. 

The greatest need, of course, in the 
search for the “I” is for the resources of 
mind and spirit necessary in a coming to 
terms with life. Inchoate aspiration for 
these resources marks adolescence. To the 
extent that reading relates to this aspira- 
tion will it be important in the pupil's 
experience. 

Fundamentally, perhaps, growing u 
involves chiefly a developing understand- 
ing of human nature. Certain it is that a 
principal touchstone of maturity is the 
awareness of the complexity of human 
personality. Characters in good literature, 
whether real people in nonfiction or peo- 
ple artistically created in fiction exemplify 
this complexity. The mysteries of person- 
ality are explored in literature—as in life 
—from the child’s first exposure to it. 

Certainly the junior high school period 
is not too early for the pupil to come to 
gtips in reading, as he must in life, with 
the most pervasive of all themes in human 
experience — the struggle between good 
and evil. In Tom Sawyer, for instance, 
Mark Twain was concerned with this 
struggle and with the rendezvous with 
evil which waits inescapably along the 
pathway to maturity. 


This awareness of the complexity of 
human personality is gained partly 
through reflecting on the factors of great- 
est moment in the human drama, no 
matter what an individual's station in life. 
Courage, for example, is one of these 
factors. It is of great concern to the junior 
high school student, who realizes how one 
must plumb his wells of courage in 
coming to terms with himself, his en- 
vironment, his fellows, his universe, and 
bring out the kinds of behavior exhibited 
by the hero of Sperry’s Call It Courage, 
who has to prove his courage to himself 
and others; by the Jewish girl in Beim’s 
Carol’s Side of the Street, who has to 
meet and defeat prejudice in her neigh- 
borhood; by Anne Frank, who had to 
accept a martyr’s role she never wanted. 


Reading as Vicarious Experience 


Our guiding of reading interests takes 
on a most serious dimension when we 
realize that the great popular level of 
vicarious experience — represented by 
comic books, the pulps and slicks, and the 
great majority of radio, TV, and motion- 
picture fare—panders to immaturity and 
presents a reconstruction of experience 
that is half true. Here certain assumptions 
are operative: life is an exciting physical 
adventure or should be; people are either 
good or bad (there are no intermediate 
degrees, and one can distinguish the two 
categories often by physical appearance 
alone); money and romantic love lie at 
the heart of life’s problems; the end 
justifies the means; people in authority 
are likely to be stupid, [ae Sh or 
sadistic, and are inevitably humiliated at 
the end. This rebellion against authority 
is highly appealing to the youngster who 


is so much under the thumb of adult 
authority. 
The reading program can provide a 


ladder out of the vast emotional and 
esthetic plateau of most popular enter- 
tainment. Young people may mount the 
lower rungs as their reading centers fre- 
quently on human values. “What do 
people do with their lives?”’ may furnish 
a theme for the reading and study of 
biography — and perhaps of a bulletin 
board or display in the library—as stu- 
dents consider Gollomb’s Albert Schweit- 
zer, Yates’ Amos Fortune, Free Man, 
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Judson’s City Neighbor, the story of Jane 
Addams, Jeannette Eaton’s biography of 
Louis Armstrong, Trumpeter’s Tale—all 
moving dramatizations of what different 
people have made of life under different 
conditions. 

Important also in the struggle toward 
maturity is an awareness of the common- 
ality of human suffering and of the in- 
gredients of tragedy. Major problems, 
whether of an individual or a society, lie 
in the reaches that stretch between man 
and man. Our comfort is prey to John 
Donne's admonition, “No man is an 
island.”” Books play an important role in 
developing the awareness of the common- 
ality in the human narrative. What an 
impact a book has on a youngster when 
he finds in it a fellow sufferer, whether 
the problem lies in a physical difference 
or handicap like that of Bertie in Felsen’s 
Bertie Comes Through or in a universal 
experience of growing up such as the 
excruciating first serious love affair in 
Maureen Daly's Seventeenth Summer! 

Of course, in these fat, sleek, and glib 
times, no one, least of all the young 

rson, wants to be depressed. Yet a 
teeling for the tragic elements in this 
basically tragic journey through mortality 
oa a needed tempering of the spirit. 

e need to help our pupils to attune 
their ears to the “‘still, sad music of 
humanity,” for tragedy, after all, makes 
suffering bearable by making it under- 
standable. A feeling for tragedy is pos- 
sible even in the early years. The sobering 
effect of James Michener’s fine The 
Bridges at Toki-ri, perhaps, is salutary. 


No doubt another of the touchstones of 
increasing maturity is an awareness of the 
beauty and significance of the everyday, 
the humdrum. Overwhelmingly, the mass- 
media level of vicarious experience 
stresses the melodramatic, exotic aspects 
of living in which few of us can share 
directly. Prose and ty which treat of 
everyday sights and sounds and people, 


and through which everyday experience 
can be evaluated—for example, Eleanor 
Estes’ Moffats—is the leavener in all this. 
At the junior high level a book such as 
James Streets, splendid Goodbye, My 
Lady does what all literature can do— 
illuminate beauty. 


Translating the Program into Action 


Four steps to translate the program into 
action seem important. 


1. We need to provide books and 
make them available to students. The 
budgets of many schools for books and 
supplementary materials are still at de- 
pression level. The great bonanza of the 
pepemems should not be ignored. Book 
azaars, book exhibits, book fairs, displays 
of book jackets in classrooms will *- to 
center attention on books. 


2. The reading program must be as 
broad as the curriculum itself. All teach- 
ers have a stage in the development of 
reading interests. Biography and fiction 
can put flesh and blood on the skeletons 
of history and geography. Historical and 
regional fiction can bring the events, 
people, and places of past and present 
into moving closeups and help pupils to 
live through, as well as witness, the stir- 
ring saga of our nation. Thus, concepts 
of time and place are deepened. 


3. The natural interest in television 
should be used to promote interest in 
reading. Television is an ally, as well as 
a competitor, of reading. Not only can 
TV programs help to promote reading of 
allied books, but they can serve as a 
springboard in discussions of characteriza- 
tion, theme, dialogue in literature — all 
involving important reading skills. 

4. We need to provide direct teaching 
of the skills in reading imaginative litera- 
ture. We cannot afford to become senti- 
mental about the place of skills in the 
broad purpose of making reading serve 
in the search for identity. For in addition 
to the general skills, reading of imagina- 
tive literature demands sophisticated skills 
of reading between the lines, of reading 
metaphorical and figurative language. 
That is why we must safeguard the study 
of literature as such at the junior high 
school level. Literature, the major skein 
of the humanities in the secondary school, 
cannot be presented simply as dessert in 
a “‘practical’’ curriculum or as material 
which can enrich a topic appropriate to 
the social studies. Either in the English 
class, or as an identifiable strand in a 
core curriculum, literature demands direct 
attention. 
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As we nurture really basic reading in- 
serests—which without us may not have 
their fruition in reading—we enhance the 
influence of the printed page. And we 
help to put the individual as close as he 
can come during mortality to a discovery 
of his “totem.” A_ successful reading 
program can accept nothing less as its 
objective. 


REPORTS OF TWO JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL PROGRAMS 


HELEN L. STILES 


In our school we offer a three-track 
program in grades 7 through 12: 

1. A developmental program in which 
basic reading skills are taught in English 
classes on individual instructional level. 
Much directed free reading is done. 

2. A corrective program for mentally 
superior pupils who need special help to 
develop their reading skills nearer to 
capacity level. 

3. An elective class, Efficiency Read- 
ing, for superior pupils. In this class 
pupils refine their reading skills, read 
widely and develop highly individualized 
reading tastes. 

I would like to discuss directed free 
reading as it is done in the developmental 
program. The philosophy which guides us 
is the one which Dr. Ruth Strang ex- 
pressed last year in her discussion of 
adolescents. ‘Actually, interests can be 
caught and taught; they can be cultivated. 
Children and young people can be helped 
to get satisfaction from reading books of 
better quality than they have formerly 
chosen. Their interests may progress 
under guidance not domination. . . . 
Reading maturity is built not merely by 
satisfying existing interests, but by devel- 
oping new interests.” 

To put this philosophy into practice 
four things are necessary: 

1. Teachers must know books—classics 
and the modern. 

2. Teachers must know the pupils 
whom they are to serve. 

3. There must be plenty of books at 
hand. 





IRuth Strang, “Providing Reading Materials Ap- 
Propriate to Interest and Maturity Levels” in Better 

rs for Our Times, William S. Gray and Nancy 
Larrick, editors. p. 83. New York: Scholastic Moga- 
zines, 1956. 


4. Teaching techniques and procedures 
must be only those which will encourage 
children to enjoy books. 

Since so few teachers of secondary 
English have had training in the teaching 
of basic reading skills, we try to hire 
teachers who are great readers themselves 
and those who already have a good back- 
ground. They are urged to remember that 
children as young humans haven't 
changed but that changing environmental 
conditions have brought new interest 
trends. 

A knowledge of child development and 
specific information about each pupil in 
her class enables a teacher to bring the 
child and the right book together at the 
right time. Bibliotherapeutic values of this 
procedure are immeasurable. 

Our teachers have interchangeable class- 
room libraries supplemented by books 
from the school library, local libraries and 
the New York State regional library. 
Many a reluctant reader has never known 
the joy of reading good books because 
good books along the lines of his special 
interests were not easily accessible to him. 

Much interest in reading is generated 
as pupils, teachers and Sheulane work 
together to select library books. Teachers 
help each pupil to develop an individual 
taste as he builds his literary background 
according to his interests and needs. For 
example, a seventh-grade boy who is hav- 
ing trouble getting along with his father 
might be encouraged to read Elizabeth 
Yates’ A Place for Peter. A tenth-grade 
boy with little background who says he 
“can’t take Thomas Wolfe,” although 
Wolfe's books are being enjoyed by class- 
mates, would be encouraged to fill the 
saps in his background by reading Rich- 
ard Halliburton, Lloyd C. Douglas, and 
Thomas Costain. 

Girls are urged to leave the teen-age 
love-story type of book just as soon as 
possible via such authors as Gene Stratton 
Porter, Mazo de la Roche, and Willa 
Cather. 

Some pupils are interested in finding 
out how two authors handle the same 
theme. They would be encouraged to read 
Marquand’s The Late George Apley, then 
Bromfield’s Early Autumn. 

Much poetry is read aloud in our 
classes. Surprising things happen. On a 
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day when the spring-fever virus first hit 
school, a teacher read the chapter on Love 
from Kahlil Gilbran’s The Prophet. As 
she finished reading, a big hulk of a boy, 
bright but a reluctant learner, blurted out, 
“Say, that adds up. Let me at that book!” 

We make no formal book report re- 
quirement lest it interfere with the 
knowledge and satisfaction that come to 
a child as he reads and enjoys a good 
book. We have no desire to police the 
free reading of any child. 

As I stated before, not all teachers and 
pupils are achieving equally well in our 
program, but we think that we are head- 
ing in the right direction. 


JosePH C. GAINSBURG 


The theme for today’s discussion has 
concentrated on meeting the changing 
interests of today’s students. This recog- 
nizes that these interests are transitory, 
rather than fixed, although it still accepts 
the principle of accepting, or catering to 
those tastes. 

I should like to present two suggested 
modifications of that principle: first, that 
the teacher should participate actively in 
guiding the changes of interest; and 
second, that the program of the school 
should be geared toward a progressive 
development and maturity of those 
interests. 

With regard to the first suggestion, I 
believe that students have a large potential 
range of interests, and that they are 
usually receptive and even grateful when 
the wise teacher introduces them to new 
topics in fiction. The transition from 
crime fiction to Westerns, to war stories, 
to adventure stories of horses or dogs or 
boys, to science fiction with its own weird 
adventures—that transition presents little 
difficulty. 

There is another aspect of literature, 
however, which is even more significant 
for the students’ development. Whatever 
the nature of the topic around which the 
stories (or poems or plays) are written, 
that topic may be treated on several levels. 
The maturity of treatment will depend on 
what as is emphasized, and even on 


the quality of its writing. Clearly the in- 
troduction to more mature books will be 
more satisfying to the brighter student. 


Even average students, however, can be 
guided gradually in that direction until, 
eventually, they tend to select more dis- 
criminating material by preference. 

For the purpose of indicating steps of 
development toward a growing maturity 
of interest, I therefore submit the follow- 
ing criteria. 

On the basis of the author's dominant 
appeal to the reader's interest, the type of 
story may progress: 

from stories of action, adventure, thrill 
and humor 

to character stories, where the central 
personality commands more interest than 
the action; 

to stories where the clever or unusual 
development of the plot provides the 
center of interest; 

to stories of mystery or problem solu- 
tion where the appeal lies-in the steps that 
gradually unravel the problem; 

to stories of background, where the way 
people live and think and feel in that 
setting is the exciting element; 

to stories where the mood grips the 
reader's attention. 

On the basis of the nature of the con- 
flict it presents, the type of story may 
progress: 

from the thrill of physical conflict 

to conflict with nature or with a hostile 
environment; 

to the struggle to conquer a personal 
weakness; 

to a conflict with ideas, the effort to 
overcome prejudices; 

to a conflict with one’s own inner 
nature. 

On the basis of plausible treatment of 
the story: 

from “supermen’’ and other static char- 
acters, and events that depend upon coin- 
cidence and catastrophe 

to plausible characters, and events more 
logically related to the personalities or 
previous events. 

On the basis of the quality of the 
writing: 

from content so obvious as to require 
no mental alertness 

to situations and characters presented 
more or less by suggestions or by inferen- 
tial approach; 

to the use of figurative language that 
challenges one’s imagination and thinking. 
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Junior high school students’ abilities 
present a wide range. For the lowest end 
of the scale, fiction may have to be re- 
tained at the simplest interest stage. For 
those at the average and on up to the 
superior levels, however, there is an obli- 
gation to help them find their readiness 
for better types of interest, and, what is 
more important, to guide them in their 
capacity for even further growth. 


4. In Senior High School 


MASS MEDIA AND THE INTERESTS OF 
HIGH SCHOOL YOUTH 


CHARLES G. SPIEGLER 


The birth of any new medium for 
communicating to the mass audience is 
often accompanied by fears on how it 
will affect that mass—psychologically, in- 
tellectually, culturally. 

This was true of the newspaper; it was 
true of radio. Today the hue and cry is 
against TV, which, it is predicted, will 
yet make reading as unimportant in our 
lives as the vermiform appendix. 

The prognosticators mf doom have been 
wrong about newsprint and wrong about 
earphones. They will be proved just as 
wrong about the TV screen which will 
become, not the roadblock to reading 
which its critics accuse it of, but a new 
thruway to the Pa word for those 
who would travel it. 

To see what I mean, join me in my 
office one Monday morning dreary as I'm 
sitting wan and weary composing my 
weekly bulletin. Suddenly we hear a tap- 
ping at the door and greet two students, 
one Preparing to become a butcher, the 
other a baker. They ask me— 

“Got sumpn’ by Ogden Nash?” 

“Who?” I ask, startled. 

“Ogden Nash! You know,” they ex- 
claim, ‘the guy wid dose crazy rhymes—.”’ 

My ears perk up. Surprised, indeed 
delighted, that my te are interested in 
reading one of America’s most literate 
creators of verse, I probe a little. 

“You boys doing a book report on Mr. 
Nash ?”’ 

“Naaa!” they parry, ‘no book reports 
—we just wanna read sumpn’ by him. We 
went up to the library but the udder guys 
beat us to it. You got sumpn’?” 


Happily I had. And happily, Tommy 
Gorman, a 15-year-old butcher-to-be, and 
Peter de Stefano, a 16-year-old baker-to- 
be, walked off with the two copies I 
owned of The Golden Trashery of Ogden 
Nashery. When you realize that before 
this day the Popular Song Sheet was the 
closest Tom and Peter had come to volun- 
tarily exposing themselves to rhythms and 
rhymes, you realize what a move forward 
they had made toward broadening cultural 
horizons through reading. 

This did not come full grown from the 
head of Zeus. It my ony at a time when 
Herman Saunders, their English teacher, 
found the going rough as he started a unit 
on poetry. So he looked for help. Since 
television is not a dirty word in our 
school, he looked to see how that week's 
TV programming could help. That Sun- 
day Ed Sullivan could. For Sullivan had 
invited Noel Coward to read from the 
works of Ogden Nash to the background 
music of Saint Saens, as it would be 

layed by André Kostelanetz. Thus the 

Lament assignment for that Sunday 
was ‘Watch Sullivan’’—not just the song, 
not just the dance—but a// of it! The 
results we have seen. 

At first blush these results seem hardly 
remarkable. You point to students in your 
classes who ses assist from an Ed 
Sullivan show before they'll pick up a 
book of poetry. These are the children 
whose earliest memories are of the de- 
lightful bedtime stories spun for them at 
twilight; children who have grown up in 
homes where books and magazines have 
always been welcome friends; children 
who now read with an interest that has 
never been blocked by physical, emotional 
or cultural barriers. 

There are, however, American teachers 
not quite that fortunate. These are the 
teachers who daily face that vast army of 
slow and reluctant readers with whom 
compulsory education laws in every state 
have flooded their classrooms. 

As a chairman of an Academic Subjects 
Department in a New York City voca- 
tional high school I meet hundreds of 
such youngsters daily. Here are 750 boys 
who want to be butchers, bakers, cooks, 
cafeteria workers. Their median IQ is 85; 
their reading score approximates 6. Prac- 
tically all of these boys come from homes 
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which have fallen under a cultural blight. 
They sit in the classroom bored sometimes 
to the point of hostility. The body is here 
but the mind and heart are often miles 
away. You may talk to them of Silas 
Marner, but they don't hear you. Their 
ears are tuned to the change-of-period 
bell. You may appeal to them with a 
lovely print of Stratford, but they don’t 
see it. Their eyes are on the clock. 

But TV surveys tell us those very same 
ears and eyes will stay glued to a TV set 
for anywhere from one to four hours. In 
this phenomenon lies a second chance for 
us to motivate an interest in reading. My 
faith is based on this syllogism: 

1. TV is a new window to the world; 
for many boys the only link to the human 
story, with all its color, variety and glory. 
It opens for many a full, rich array of new 
interests. 

2. Interest is the key to reading. 

3. TV, by creating interest, becomes a 
road to wider reading. 

To see how valid this syllogism is, look 
at the survey I conduct in my school, 
where I ask boys to list their ten top TV 
programs and then tell me what new 
reading, if any, these have suggested. I 
would be utterly disingenuous if I did not 
report to you that Your Hit Parade, Abbot 
and Costello and the Gunsmoke type of 
programs lead all the rest. Yet, when TV 
did A Night to Remember, dozens of 
boys remembered it vividly enough to 
read the Walter Lord original. When | 
asked one boy, “Why? After all, you gos 
the story on TV,” he answered, ‘Sure, 
but I wanted to get my own feeling of 
how it was to be on a sinking ship—on 
a cold ocean—on a pitch-black night. You 
didn’t feel that on TV. There were too 
many lights.” 

There are many youngsters who want 
to probe more deeply into those people, 
places and things about which TV has 
merely whetted an appetite. Many dozens 
of boys, for example, saw the Jim Pier- 
sall Story on TV and went to the library 
for Fear Strikes Out, the book about the 
a ge fight against mental illness. Scores 
ove The Adventures of Jim Bowie on 
Friday nights and have, as a result, read 
the Bobbs-Merrill version of Bowie's early 
life. Thanks to Flash Gordon and Science 
Fiction Theatre, there are boys in my 


school who are walking mines of informa- 
tion on jets and space travel. Thanks to 
Mr. Wizard and Zoo Parade some are 
walking encyclopedias on science and 
animals. Thanks to the quiz shows some 
have moved toward a public library 
entrance for the first time in their lives 
to see what makes a Charlie Van Doren, 
a Teddy Nadler, or a Robbie Strom tick! 

This is not to say that TV's influence 
for good is exclusively on the non-aca- 
demic mind. A look at the record reveals 
its powerful effect on the reading of 
others too. In March of 1956, for instance, 
Publishers’ Weekly asked 15 of the na- 
tion’s biggest stores, “What effect has TV 
on the sale of books for young people?” 
Of the 15 polled, 11 agreed substantially 
with Charles Reed of Reed's in New 
Jersey: “In spite of the crepe hangers, TV 
has stimulated book sales all across the 
board.” 

Librarians and book club directors | 
have talked to support this position. So 
does Frank Santori, Reading Co-ordinator 
of the South High School in Valley 
Stream, New York—a school, incidental- 
ly, that accepts TV as a fact of life, that 
gives TV for homework, that turns out a 
“TV Tips for Teachers” regularly, that 
encourages teachers to read TV Guide, 
Teleguides and Teacher Guides the min- 
ute these come off the press. Reports Mr. 
Santori: “I surveyed 1000 of our students 
recently and asked, ‘Did a TV show ever 
inspire you to read?’ Fully 600 students 
said ‘Yes,’ listed 36 different programs 
that did it, and suggested many new book 
titles that had come within their ken be- 
cause of TV. These run the gamut from 
Annapurna to The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street to Joan of Arc to The Silent World 
—187 titles in all!” 

You demur at what seems to be an 
apology for commercial TV and you 
remind us of the hordes of American 
youngsters who sit glued to their TV 
screens watching the shoddy and meretri- 
cious—addicts to a new type of drug. 

Agreed! But what are we doing to cure 
the addict drugged by heavy hours of 
meaningless viewing? Do we teach him 
what TV Guide has called “dialmanship” 
so he can learn to divide the chaff from 
the wheat? Do we encourage librarians to 
prepare a weekly bibliography that will 
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say to a child, “After you flip a dial to 
this program, why not turn a page to this 
book ?’” Do we think of TV as a civilized 
friend who can help a youngster cross a 
bridge from an interest to a printed word 
and then move him along from this 
bridge to the speediest, smoothest thru- 
way man has ever known to the land of 
books, brochures, magazines and news- 
papers ? 

Given teachers, parents, librarians who 
say “Yes” to these questions, given more 
men like Edward Stanley of NBC who has 
said, “Nobody ever went broke overesti- 
mating the IQ of the American people. 
We must program up, not down,”! we 
shall yet live to see that exciting new 
classroom in America where TV and 
Shakespeare can live together in peace— 
and, what is more, in a state of deep 
mutual affection. 


LOCATING AND INTRODUCING HIGH- 
INTEREST READING MATERIALS 


OLIVE S. NILES 


With the dramatic increase in the num- 
ber of books published for young adults 
in the last twenty years, the problem 
facing both teacher and young reader is 
not so much a matter of locating as of 
selecting. 

Teaching students to choose for them- 
selves has become a major responsibility. 
It cannot be accomplished by prescribed 
lists or by forbidding students to read for 
credit books which have, unfortunately, 
nothing to do with either life or literature. 
People develop taste by acquiring a set of 
values; these values are formed by com- 
parisons. Students need to read the good 
and the less good, even the very bad, and 
discuss them all under wise guidance. 

One teacher frequently read aloud 
stories of first-rate quality not in the 
anthology. Then, without warning, she 
brought a cheap magazine story and began 
to read. One by one students began to 
recognize the difference. It was a dramatic 
demonstration; a class session to be re- 
membered. Out of it came much reading 
of all kinds of stories leading to under- 


IFrom an address by Edward Stenley, manager Pub- 
lic Service Programs, NBC, given before the Book 
builders Society, Boston, Nov. 28, 1955. 


standings which no amount of reading of 
classics alone could develop. 

Young people will not , a skill in 
choosing unless they have a great deal of 
practice which the school can provide in 
four ways: 

1. Provide a large and varied book 
collection. 

2. Provide school time for browsing 
and choosing. There should be less whole- 
class discussion of a single book and more 
individual counseling as students choose 
for themselves. 

3. Be sure that teachers know books 
for teen-agers. Too few teachers really 
know enough about these books to assume 
responsibility for counseling. Book lists 
like Jean Roos's Patterns in Reading 
(American Library Association) or Books 
for You (National Council of Teachers 
of English) will help. So will such excel- 
lent groups of ial as the Landmark 
Books (Random House) and the Real 
Books (Garden City). 

4. Establish a good method for evalu- 
ating pupils’ reading. This evaluation 
starts with record keeping. The teacher 
must know the bag ad previous reading 
if he is to decide whether their present 
reading represents a gain in taste and 
understanding. 


Finding Good Reasons for Reading 


Students ought to know why they are 
expected to spend their time reading. 
What are some of these reasons which can 
be realistically illustrated in a classroom? 

Reading to prepare for events of gen- 
eral interest. Such events may be class 
trips, an important assembly, a classroom 
visitor. One English teacher uses this 
approach by inviting persons who have 
traveled or who have interesting voca- 
tions. Before they come, the class prepares 
by reading. The experience is rewarding 
for all concerned. 

Reading to pursue a hobby. This makes 
good sense to many younger boys, whose 
real interests have been neglected and who 
do not like the romantic fiction so often 
recommended. Fortunately, there are 
many informative books about everything 
from cars to stars. 

Reading to anticipate TV and movies. 
Students find that reading books related 
to shows they have seen or will soon see 
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makes both reading and viewing more 
interesting. The materials are as fluid as 
the current enthusiasms in the entertain- 
ment world and as wide in range as from 
Mama to War and Peace or Robin Hood 
to Moby Dick. 

Reading to share adventures. In one 
class students discussed the meaning of 
“adventure.” When they had reached the 
conclusion that what is adventure for one 
may be routine for another and that ad- 
venture may be of the mind as well as the 
body, the teacher challenged the class to 
embark via the printed page on adven- 
tures of their own choosing and to report 
the high points. So they went to Tiger of 
the Snows, to the Odyssey, to Kon-Tiki, 
and to many more. 

Reading to understand their problems. 
Because teen-agers are teen-agers, they 
prefer to discuss their own problems as if 
they were the problems of someone else. 
O'Neill's Beyond the Horizon is a good 
starter because it deals with two A the 
most pressing problems: the danger of 
choosing the wrong vocation and the 
youthful love affair resulting in marriage 
and regrets. 

At a time when many attractions com- 
pete for time, teachers can encourage 
reading by proving to the student that 
reading is a worthwhile choice, a useful, 
stimulating choice. If the pupil is really 
convinced and if he has been hel to 
develop independence in choosing books, 
there is real hope that his whole life will 
be enriched by reading. 


HELEN H. BENNETT 


High-interest reading materials could 
be identified if the effect of reading could 
be measured. Attempts to do this solely in 
terms of reading competence or compre- 
hension are inconclusive. What makes a 
satisfactory reading experience? It is read- 
ing that has answered the need for infor- 
mation, for escape, for delight; or has 
influenced thinking, changed an attitude 
or stimulated action. 

Is it possible to discover tendencies in 
reading preference that may help identify 
highly interesting books? An attempt to 
do this was made in one school by asking 
each student in the last three high school 
levels to name the book he liked est from 


among six or more read during the school 
year. 

Responses to the survey named Shake- 
speare’s Julius Caesar, included in the 
literature program of Grade 10, more fre- 
quently than any other book. However, 
no title read independently was mentioned 
more often than The Good Earth. Other 
first choices were Giant, The Nun's Story, 
Farewell to Arms, Marjorie Morningstar, 
Andersonville, Gone with the Wind, and 
Love Is Eternal. With one exception, these 
books were more popular with girls than 
with boys. Several haw liked best Candide 
by Voltaire, Aldous Huxley's Brave New 
World, and James Dean by Thomas 
Stevens. The most popular authors, based 
on the number of titles, are John Stein- 
beck, Thomas Hardy and Shakespeare. 

Of the 222 titles listed only 27 were 
written for young readers. Their distribu- 
tion indicates that the final step from 
youthful to mature interests usually occurs 
in the tenth grade. Frequently these 
grown-up interests move young people to 
read books that are in vogue. Twenty-four 
titles chosen had been on a best-seller list 
for the reading period covered, and many 
others had shared this distinction in their 
time. 

Thirty-nine students expressed prefer- 
ence for a classic, naming Ethan Frome, 
The Count of Monte Cristo, Of Human 
Bondage, The Brothers Karamazov, and 
The Cloister and the Hearth more than 
once. Independent reading from novels by 
Dostoyevsky and Reade, and from Hardy 
and Undset, who are also favorites, is 
required in the twelfth year. This tends 
to discount the theory that compulsory 
reading is usually distasteful. 

The fascination of good plot with 
action is evident by the numerous votes 
for both fiction and drama. Three of 
Shakespeare's plays were elected, as well 
as dramas by Shaw, Galsworthy, Wilder, 
and O'Neill. Dramatic biographies, such 
as Black Boy and Profiles in Guintae are 
also preferred reading. 

Throughout, the motivation of movies 
and television is apparent. One or more 
of every five books named have been 
dramatized in recent years. Perhaps the 
popularity of Farewell to Arms is due to 
pre-release publicity for the movie in 
production. 
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A popular television documentary may 
account for the revival of interest in books 
about World War II, such as Hiroshima, 
Berlin Diary, and Away All Boats. 


What Factors Influence Reading 
Preferences? 


Two hypotheses that humor and brevity 
are interest factors gain little support from 
the survey. Few humorous books but many 
serious books received top rating. Some 
are sotdid; several are tragic. The many 
lengthy novels chosen is also surprising in 
view of the number of times a librarian 
hears, “Will you please find a short book 
for me?” 

Two significant implications of the 
survey should be emphasized. It is clear 
that the senior high school student is no 
longer a child. His interests are more 
closely allied with adults than with 
children. 

Secondly, the selections reveal the sus- 
ceptibility of youth to publicity — the 
power of suggestion from the press, 
dramatization, and just plain talk. 


Recommendations 


The following directives are therefore 
suggested for the school: 

1. Provide a wealth of books of many 
kinds and make them easily accessible. 

2. Schedule a “quiet hour’ for every 
student to make certain that some time 
will be spent where books are attractively 
Sestaed ene personal reading guidance 
is available. 

3. Encourage conversation about books 
in the classroom, in study groups, in clubs 
and in the home where it may be necessary 
to put away the TV trays and restore the 
dining-room table to its traditional use. 

4. Stimulate a variety of interests that 
will create the urge to “know,” because 
reading motivated by curiosity denotes 
growth toward reading maturity. 


Book Lists Recommended for the Senior 
High School 


Patterns in Reading, by Jean C. Roos. Amerti- 
can Library Association, 1954. 
An annotated list especially useful for sug- 
gestions to develop the reader's interests. 
Reading Ladders for Human Relations, by 
Margaret M. Heaton and Helen B. Lewis. Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1955. 


Includes a discussion of ways to use books 
to help understand other people. The lists 
are grouped around social problems. 

Fare for the Reluctant Reader, compiled for 
the Capital Area School Development Associa- 
tion, by Anita E. Dunn, and others. New York 
State College for Teachers, Albany, N.Y., 1952. 

Easy reading material grouped by grades 
and arranged by categories of normal in- 
terests. 

Books for the Teen Age, Committee on Books 
for Young People of the New York Public 
Library. New York Public Library, published 
annually. 

Many of the titles in this up-to-date list 
were written for adults. They have been 
tested and found popular with the teen age. 


ROSEMARY GREEN WILSON 


Ten years ago a paper dealing with the 
topic of locating high-interest and low- 
vocabulary materials for senior high 
school students would have been easy to 

repare because there would have been so 
lite e to say! But today teachers can find 
high-interest and low-vocabulary materi- 
als in greater numbers than our budget, 
at least, will permit us to buy. 


The task of getting these students at 
senior high school level to want to read is 
our big job. In this respect it has always 
seemed to me that if teachers would con- 
centrate more energy on communicating 
their enthusiasm for reading to their 
students than on lamenting the dearth of 
interesting material at second or third 
grade level, much would be accomplished. 
The secondary school teacher must recog- 
nize that reading is an alien task for many 
of our students. 


Reading to the Students 

Once teachers have accepted the impor- 
tance of the introductory period, there are 
various ways to motivate and stimulate the 
students. One such method is that of 
reading to the students the most interest- 
ing and exciting stories or articles that can 
be found. Since the boys and girls are not 
being asked to do what is for so many the 
painful and distasteful task of reading, 
the sky can be the limit in selecting the 
best material. In my opinion, nothing can 
take the place of getting across to students 
in this way the fact that reading can be 
fun, that from it they can get new ideas, 
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have interesting vicarious experiences, and 
learn about people like themselves. If this 
technique is successful, the teacher has 
seiched the point at which she must be 
ready with some materials which the stu- 
dents can read. 

If teachers are to be ready when the 
long-awaited question “Where can I get 
a story like the one you just read?” is 
asked, they must have gathered from 
many sources materials to recommend. 
Ideally, the books themselves should be 
available in the classroom since it is so 
very desirable to be able to respond imme- 
diately when interest is aroused. Practical- 
ly, however, it is often necessary for the 
teacher to resort to suggested books which 
the student can look for in his school or 
neighborhood library. In this case, it is 
helpful for teachers to have prepared in 
advance mimeographed lists of good 
books, attractively arranged and with 
brief, interesting annotations. Psychologi- 
cally there is a value in a student's having 
his own bibliography to which he can 
refer outside the classroom, and on which 
he can write his own notations about 
books, their library call numbers, availa- 
bility and other information. Anything 
that can be done to make reading of 
personal and vital concern to students is 
to the good. 

Having properly introduced our stu- 
dents to reading, we now need to turn our 
attention to some of the sources of help 
for the busy teacher anxious to locate 
high-interest materials. The first and most 
valuable resource is the experience of the 
teacher herself. No titles garnered from 
a list can take the place of books on which 
our own students have put the stamp of 
approval. 

However, even the best teachers have 
hardly had time to get to know all the 
good books which are available, particu- 
larly those of more recent date. Fortunate- 
ly, there are currently available a number 
of excellent bibliographies which supply 
not only information concerning titles and 
authors but, also, grade and interest levels. 


Suggested Lists of Titles 


Well known to most teachers, of 
course, are the lists and materials of the 
American Library Association and the 
National Council of Teachers of English, 


notably Books for You designed for 
gtades 9-12 and Good Reading for stu- 
dents reading on adult levels. For certain 
types of books, The American Council on 
Education’s Reading Ladders for Human 
Relations is very valuable. In addition, 
two other recent publications offer excel- 
lent suggestions of books of high-interest 
and low-vocabulary level for senior high 
school students.’ In a different category, 
the Teen Age Book Club of Scholaste 
Magazines provides a source of . good, 
carefully selected and inexpensive books 
for high school boys and girls. 

In the Philadelphia secondary schools 
we have acquired a fund of information 
on the reading interests of our students. 
Many teachers have their students keep a 
record not only of what they have read 
but, also, of their likes and dislikes with 
regard to these books. These lists are 
compiled each term and, as they accumu- 
late, provide invaluable information for 
teachers, librarians and other students. 
The following titles represent a sample 
list from a representative class of their 
favorite free readings during one term. 
These are divided into favorite books 
chosen by boys and girls and are listed in 
order of preference: 


Boys’ Choices 


Hot Rod, Henry Gregor Felsen 

Men of Iron, Howard Pyle 

The Raft, Robert Trumbull 

Wild Bill Hickok, A. M. Anderson 
Ivanhoe, Sit Walter Scott 

Big Red, Jim Kjelgaard 

Treasure Island, R. L. Stevenson 
Model Railroading, Harry Zarchy 
Will Rogers, Shannon Garst 

Up Front, Bill Mauldin 

Tiger Roan, Glenn Balch 

Black Storm, Thomas C. Hinkle 
Tattooed Man, Howard Pease 

The Yearling, M. K. Rawlings 

Kit Carson, Frank L. Beals 

Tom Sawyer, Mark Twain 

King Solomon's Mines, H. Rider Haggard 
Tawny, Thomas C. Hinkle 


Girls’ Choices 


Junior Miss, Sally Benson 

Hot Rod, Henry Gregor Felsen 
Going Steady, Anne Emery 
The Good Earth, Pearl S. Buck 


lAlbert J. Harris, How fo Increase Reading Ability. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Co., Inc., 1956. 

Helen Blair Sullivan and Lorraine E. Tolman, “High 
Interest — Low Vocabulary Reading Materials.” A 
Selected Booklist, Journal of Education, Yol. 139 (De- 
cember, 1956), 1-132 
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Wuthering Heights, Emily Bronté 
Roommates, Laura Cooper Rendina 
Jane Eyre, Charlotte Bronté 

To Teil Your Love, Mary Stolz 
Seventeenth Summer, Maureen Daly 
A Girl Can Dream, Betty Cavanna 
Going on Sixteen, Betty Cavanna 
Lorna Doone, R. D. Blackmore 


While locating and introducing high- 
interest reading materials for high school 
students is not as difficult a task today as 
it was a decade ago, there still remains 
room for much improvement in the quan- 
tity and quality of the books available. 
The encouraging aspect of the situation, 
however, is the steady improvement in 
the supply during recent years. These 
materials, presented to students with 
genuine enthusiasm, should go far toward 
opening up for students that ‘wonderful 
world of books’’ which we know so well 
but which students need our help to enter. 


5. From Kindergarten Through 
High School 


HOW TO ENCOURAGE CONTINUITY OF 
INTEREST DEVELOPMENT FROM 
KINDERGARTEN THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL 


LEONARD J. SAVIGNANO 


Interest has long been recognized as 
an important factor in effective learning. 
Educators have attempted with varying 
degrees of success to develop interest in 
teacher-planned learning activities. If per- 
chance a student revealed a special interest 
or hobby related to a subject-matter area, 
this interest was often used as a spring- 
board to gain interest in the subject 
matter. Once this was accomplished the 
student's interest was often forgotten. 

The potential contribution of a hobby 
or special interest to the total development 
of a child has not been tapped. In setting 
educational aims, objectives and programs, 
mental ability has been a prime considera- 
tion because it sets the limits to which a 
child can achieve. The fact that interests 
often set the direction in which a child 
does achieve is not often considered. 


Potential of Interest Programs 

Certainly a reading program which pro- 
vides for interests of children has much 
to recommend it for it can be a means 
of providing for individual differences. 


Children who are unchallenged by routine 
classroom activities and assignments may 
find the pursuit of a particular interest the 
stimulation needed to perform in keeping 
with their abilities. Gifted children with 
their multiple interests are in a particularly 
favorable position to gain from a program 
providing for individual interests. 

The possibility for achievement in a 
specialty can make a definite contribution 
to social development. Acquisition of 
unique and specific knowledge to be 
shared with classmates provides oppor- 
tunity for the child who can make limited 
contributions in academic areas to gain 
recognition. A feeling of belonging may 
follow. The matter of security may be 
fostered by the security that stems from 
knowledge — knowledge that is specific 
and individual, gained through the pur- 
suit of an interest. 

Following a special interest may lead 
to knowledge and background informa- 
tion that will prove of value in vocational 
and career planning at a later date. The 
intense interest of young children in 
things scientific, if fostered and encour- 
aged, may provide the needed scientists 
for tomorrow. It is evident that, under 
present conditions, this interest is lost or 
destroyed prior to the time for vocational 
and educational planning. 

If an interest-centered reading program 
is to be successful it must be accepted by 
parents and teachers. Public acceptance 
will be more readily gained if parents are 
assurcd that the fundamentals, the Three 
Rs, are not slighted or replaced. The in- 
clusion of interest is an addition to the 
curriculum as they know it, not a 
replacement. 

The reaction of teachers to such a 
program will be a deciding factor in its 
success or failure. To this end teachers 
must be informed that provision for inter- 
ests will not constitute another time-con- 
suming chore. They must be acquainted 
not only with the potential but os with 
the how-to-do-it phase. The following are 
suggested patterns of organization and 
some of the experimental research. 


Proposed Patterns of Organization 


In a doctoral experiment reported in 
the monograph? Classroom Enrichment 
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Through Pupil Specialties, the existing 
interests of children in grades four, five 
and six were utilized in the daily program. 

An interest finder was used to ascertain 
existing interests and their duration. One 
was selected as a special interest on which 
children could work during free time in 
the classroom. Feasibility of individual 
interests were discussed and some were 
rejected because of space, noise or ex- 
pense. At the same time possible activities 
to be carried on in relation to the interests 
were considered. 

For children who had no special inter- 
est, it was necessary to suggest possible 
areas and activities. Such children often 
joined others or accepted teacher sugges- 
tions. The great majority of the children 
listed at least one area of interest while 
some listed as many as six. 

A questionnaire completed by the 

arents confirmed to a high degree the 
interests listed by the children. The major 
exceptions occurred in the areas of music 
and dancing lessons. Parents listed these 
as children’s interests; the children regard- 
ed them as duties rather than interests. 

The specialties selected by the boys 
were overwhelmingly in the fields of 
science and mechanics; social studies were 
second and animal nature study third, 
followed by sports. The girls’ choices of 
special interests followed a different pat- 
tern. Animal and nature study appeared 
most often, followed by social studies and 
applied arts. Fine arts, which did not 
appear on the boys’ list, came fourth. 

Once a special interest was selected, 
children were allowed to devote any free 
time in the classroom to the special inter- 
est. Pupils often worked on specialties 
before and after school, during club 
periods; and much time was spent on 
specialties at home. 

Teachers found it advantageous to plan 
the daily program in the morning, indi- 
cating the required work for the day. 
Others found it desirable to give assign- 
ments of several days’ duration in the 
skills subjects so that the completion of 
the assignments would allow more time 
for work on the special interests. The 
desire to work on their interests prompted 
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children to finish assigned work early. 

Of interest are the educational activities 
in which the pupils were engaged while 
working with their interests. The follow- 
ing were listed by degree of frequency: 


Kept a folder of materials 
Gave a report on demonstration 
Kept a notebook 

Made a collection 

Made models 

Made charts, maps or graphs 
Started another specialty 

Wrote an original play 

Joined a club 

Made a visit 


SPS SNAY SyYNnNP 
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The local librarian reported that class- 
rooms providing for special interests re- 
quested more book loans than the class- 
rooms pursuing the normal program. The 
ratio was 8 to 1. 

It was observed that continued enthu- 
siasm for work on interests was stimulated 
if children were allowed to share and 
show their interests. Teachers found that 
this could be done profitably in language 
arts lessons, demonstration periods, hobby 
shows, special programs for other classes 
or parents, and by means of classroom or 
building displays. The above activities 
contributed os to considerable exchange 
of information and appreciation of the 
other children and their interests. 


4 


Interests Related to Subject-Matter Areas 


Allowing children to pursue existing 
interests may well result in a strengthen- 
ing of knowledge and information con- 
cerning out-of-school interests but con- 
tributes little to proficiency in a specific 
subject. For this reason, some secondary 
teachers feel the use of existing interests 
has limited value. Under way is a study 
utilizing interests directly related to sub- 
ject matter. High school teachers of his- 
tory and science have allowed each student 
to select one particular phase of the 
subject in which he wishes to become an 
“expert.” 

Students were provided with an outline 
of the course and were allowed to select 
an area of special interest. Assignments 
were stonand to enable students to do 
research and prepare materials in the area 
of specialization. The point was estab- 
lished that once the student had selected 
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an area of specialization and embarked on 
his study, he was to be considered the class 
specialist or authority. The history class 
has found itself with “experts” on such 
topics as the American Indian, American 
military leaders, early American political 
leaders, and the American flag. 

Whenever information was required 
pertaining to one of the selected areas, the 
“expert” was called upon to make his 
contribution. This practice has generated 
individual effort, wide reading and a 
feeling of importance. 

The cultivation of interests suggests 
also the possibility of group projects 
stemming from group or class interests. 
The projects can be of short or long 
duration, depending upon classroom 
makeup and teacher ability. Secondary 
schools can consider club or activity 
periods, either in school or after school, 
designed to include the interests of the 
students. Special reports can be geared 
also to pupil interests and are used in 
this way by many taeachers. 

It is a fact that children’s interests 
come to school with them. They are real, 
they are important, they are individual; 
they may be an aid or hindrance to edu- 
cation. We must decide how best to 
capitalize on existing interests or develop 
new interests. The pursuit of these inter- 
ests calls into play the skills, facts, and 
knowledges which we strive so hard to 
develop. 

Certainly teachers have used interests 
to encourage pupils for many years. We 
must capitalize on the more promising of 
these methods, examine and publicize the 
findings. The interests a child has today 
may be a factor in what he becomes 
tomorrow. 


PROVIDING FOR SCHOOLWIDE SELECTION, 
ORGANIZATION AND USE OF 
HIGH-INTEREST READING MATERIALS 


THE READING SPECIALIST’S JOB 


RussELL E. DIENER 


I would like to try to answer two ques- 
tions: What are the reading preferences 
of children of different ages? What are 
the implications for book selection ? 


Early childhood. The child is the char- 


acter—the character is the child. Select 
stories with interesting characters, who 
are worth while identifying with. Short 
attention span calls for short stories. 
Stories lending themselves to reading 
aloud should be given preference, espe- 
cially those with dialogue and action. Use 
accompanying recordings for singing and 
rhythms. 

Pre-adolescent period. During this pe- 
riod, most of the child’s reading will be 
done individually and silently. The con- 
cepts introduced need to be largely self- 
explanatory. As the child advances 
through pre-adolescence, he will become 
more interested in science, mysteries, sport 
stories, and recreational activities. Less 
interest is shown in stories about cowboys 
and animals and in fairy tales. 

Comparative reading preferences of 
boys and girls. 1 would refer you, for 
detailed findings, to the many studies on 
children’s reading interests by librarians 
and others, Also I would like to offer 
three generalizations pertinent to book 
selection for boys and girls: 

1. There are few ironclad and hide- 
bound differences in reading preferences 
of boys and girls. 

2. Girls are more likely to read stories 
which boys prefer, than vice versa. If your 
book budget is limited, select the majority 
of books for boys. They are, in more cases, 
the reluctant readers, who need to be 
tempted by luscious literary morsels. 

3. Especially attempt to get the more 
active, leader-type boys interested in read- 
ing. Winning them to the side of reading 
will greatly enhance book reading in your 
school. 


Teaching Practices to Encourage Use of 
High-Interest Reading Materials. 


Conduct a hit parade of the most popu- 
lar books. This could be done within a 
room, among the children of the same 
grade in a school or school system. Go 
easy on written book reports and rewards 
for reading the most books. The former 
are usually interest-killing; the latter 
penalize poor readers. 

Use the field trip often. Children are 
more inclined to read when they are pro- 
vided with experiences to stimulate their 
curiosity. 

Join TV; don’t fight it. In selecting 
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reading materials, capitalize on the inter- 
ests developed from such popular pro- 
grams as those of Walt Disney. 

Use devices such as My Three Wishes 
and The Magic Carpet to explore chil- 
dren’s interests and requirements. 

A colorful and interesting reading by 
the teacher of exciting parts of a story 
stimulates reading interest. 

Don't have children “pick the bones’ 
of what they have read. This has probably 
done more to kill a continuing interest in 
reading than any other teaching practice 
known. 

Use display devices to stimulate interest, 
such as dressing up cut-out story charac- 
ters, pictures in conjunction with maps, 
old window shades, pop-up boxes, houses 
of different parts of the world, etc. 

Tie in rhythms and music with reading 
wherever possible. 


Organizational Measures 


Don't let the school library be captured 
for another classroom. The school library 
should be combined with the audio-visual 
setup as the communication center of the 
school. 

Encourage local civic-minded industries 
to add some children’s titles to the com- 
pany library for employees. 

Some part of the funds derived from 
PTA activities should be available for the 
purchase of trade books. 

Establish a reading hour of stories and 
poems, for young mothers, to stimulate 
storytelling and reading to children, in 
the pre-school period. It can also be used 
to stimulate interest in the purchase of 
children’s books and adding to the child’s 
home library, as well as that of the school. 
It has long been known that there is a 
high relationship between good and in- 
terested readers and the size of the home 
library. Storytelling and reading aloud by 
the parents are two avenues for learning. 
In this type of ——s some of the 
books recommended by librarians might 
be read together by families in place of 
slavish watching of TV. 

In concluding, I would like to speak 
for book selection which includes imagi- 
native, semi-fictional, and factual material. 
The here-and-now, the earthly, is tran- 
sient; imagination is in the clouds and 
stars. They are the stuff of eternity. 


THE LIBRARIAN’S JOB 
LILLIAN BATCHELOR 


The librarian’s broad background in 
books and reading, knowledge of reading 
interests, skill in locating materials, and 
teacher training are valuable assets to the 
reading program. Her potential as a re- 
source person and participant in the pro- 
gram is great. The problem lies in using 
her skills and talents to the best advantage. 

Realizing that the use of appropriate 
materials is as important as concentration 
on skills, the librarian helps teachers to 
locate attractive, diversified materials on 
different reading levels and on subjects 
of concern to various age groups. As a 
materials specialist, she is equipped to do 
this and to acquaint teachers with recent 
developments in children’s books. 

She stocks the library with a variety of 
materials to suit the needs of all readers, 
the slow and reluctant as well as the 
gifted. Some are ayy curriculum- 
centered and intended for study; others 
are for independent and optional use. 
Since the line of demarcation between 
them is a fluid one, the librarian hopes to 
facilitate transition from work-type to rec- 
reational reading as frequently as possible. 
She looks, too, with disfavor on choosing 
from standard lists and directs her efforts 
toward personalizing selection. 

Selection should be a co-operative re- 
sponsibility and the wise librarian tries to 
accomplish this by involving faculty and 
students. She solicits recommendations 
and is guided by them for new purchases, 
duplications and withdrawals. A library 
advisory council is most effective not only 
in improving selection but in educating 
its members regarding criteria for high- 
interest materials. 

The librarian recognizes that teachers 
cannot spend unlimited time and energy 
in selecting materials, so she assists in 
such ways as: 

1. Keeping in close touch with cur- 
riculum needs in all areas through teacher 
conferences and by classroom observa- 
tions. 

2. Securing and exhibiting examina- 
tion copies of suitable new materials. 

3. Making her selection aids, the li- 
brary tools-of-the-trade, available in some 
quiet spot for faculty reference. 
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4. Acquainting faculty with special 
indexes to literature and guides to period- 
ical and free materials. 

5. Ordering (or compiling) special 
lists which indicate content, reading and 
interest levels. 

6. Circulating and keeping a file of 
professional magazines and publications 
in the field of reading. 

Library materials are handled in the 
simplest manner possible to promote easy, 
independent use—not preservation. The 
customary subject arrangement is followed 
with few deviations; and the card cata- 
logue, which is rich in subject headings 
and analytics, leads to a wide range of 
materials on any one topic. 

Often the librarian gives assistance to 
the faculty in organizing classroom or 
departmental materials for convenient and 
economical use. A central file (not neces- 
sarily in the library) which indicates the 
nature and whereabouts of all instruc- 
tional materials owned by the school is a 
valuable tool. 

Provisions may also be made for: (1) 
Special collections for slow or advanced 
readers; (2) Special symbols to indicate 
reading levels on books, lists or catalogue 
cards; (3) Long and short-term loans to 
classrooms. 

The library is really a reading labora- 
tory where skills taught in the classroom 
are used for study and recreation. Its 
attractive, friendly atmosphere invites 
browsing or research. The librarian works 
closely with students and notes their read- 
ing needs and habits. Because of the 
informal relationship which exists, she 
hears amazingly frank and _ intelligent 
comments about reading and assignments. 
Student fads and patterns in reading are 
well known to her. 

The librarian is often creative and in- 
spired in her efforts to motivate and guide 
reading. She tempts and stimulates by 
advertising, displaying and talking about 
things that are too good to miss. The 
importance of choice is stressed, however, 
and she never imposes her own tastes on 
students. Her campaign to create readers 
calls for a great deal of enthusiasm plus 
genuine liking for the children with 
whom she works. Without these, reading 
guidance is worthless. 

To promote the best and widest use of 


materials, she gives attention to such 
things as: 

Book talks in the library or classroom 

Individual reading records and plans 
(to replace formal, stereotyped k 
reports ) 

A card file of student annotations of 
books and articles 

Clubs or informal discussion groups on 
reading 

Instruction in the use of books and 
libraries 

Reports on student reading and study 
problems to reading teachers 

A year-round program of exhibits and 
displays to arouse and maintain interest in 
reading 

The school which conducts its reading 
program without the librarian’s profes- 
sional assistance is doing itself a dis- 
service. Indeed it is difficult to understand 
how any program can successfully expand 
and nourish children’s reading without 
drawing on the library for materials un- 
available in any one classtoom. The way 
the librarian’s special competencies are 
used depends, of course, on her initiative 
and leadership but also on faculty recog- 
nition of her role. When she becomes an 
integral part of the program, the school 
must certainly profit. 


THE SUPERVISOR’S JOB 
EpDNA M. Horrocks 


“Fit the book to the child’’ sounds very 
simple. How much more complex the 
problem becomes when it is necessary to 
select reading material for 120,000 pupils 
—pupils tagger many races and re- 
ligions, with a wide range of age and 
intelligence, and with a multiplicity of 
interests. The selection, organization, and 
use of materials to capture and hold the 
reading interests of this army of students 
become the responsibility of a supervisor 
in a large school system. 

As a frame of reference it is well for a 
supervisor to consider the answers to such 
questions as these: 

1. What are the over-all reading needs 
in the system ? 

2. Which area should have priority for 
initial emphasis ? 

3. How much money is available for 
purchase of books? 
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4. Who should select the reading ma- 
terial and how should this be done? 

5. What plan of action should be set 
up to acquaint teachers with the selected 
reading materials? 


Pinpointing the Problem 


With the constantly changing picture 
that exists in most large cities, it is prob- 
ably true that reading programs need to 
be revised continually in every division of 
the school system. However, it is generally 
agreed that the areas of greatest need are 
the intermediate grades and the junior 
high school. In order to be specific, the 
remainder of this article will deal with 
procedures we have used in the selection 
and use of reading material for the inter- 
mediate grades. 

In order to determine the reading needs 
of pupils, a (om me was sent to 
every teacher o —_— four, five, and six. 
A compilation of the replies indicated the 
pattern for the desired reading aes 

Teachers voted to retain the following 
procedures which had been used in the 
system for some years: 

Group discussion of single books of 
fiction using chapter assignments and 

Individualized reading of library books 

In addition to these familiar of 
reading, teachers wanted to add the fol- 
lowing: 

Group discussion of single books of 
fiction using a whole book as a basis for 
each discussion 

Basal textbook reading of short stories 
with emphasis on word attack and com- 
prehension skills 


Working with Evaluation Committees 


The selection of both basal textbook 
readers and supplementary reading mate- 
rial is a job of tremendous importance 
since the choice of books determines the 
reading diet of hundreds of pupils for 
a period of several years. Evaluation 
committees are a must, especially in a 
large city, where there are such varied 
conditions. 

In setting up evaluation committees, it 
is well to include both new and ti- 
enced personnel. It is also advisable to 
include teachers who represent various 
areas of the city. Whether the evaluation 
committee is a volunteer or a selected 


group, there is a job of in-service training 
to be done. 

When evaluating basal textbooks it is 
important that a comprehensive evaluation 
sheet be set up with the committee and 
that every item on the sheet be discussed 
and clarified before individuals begin to 
examine textbooks. 

A committee that is evaluating trade 
books for supplementary use should be 

iven the advantage of selected, annotated 

lists or references so that time will 

not be lost in the reading of quantities of 

poor material. Phyllis Fenner’s The Proof 

of the Pudding (John Day Co., 1957) is 
an example of such a reference book. 

The books which teachers think chil- 
dren will enjoy and the books that chil- 
dren actually enjoy are not necessarily the 
same. Therefore, it is important that 
teachers try out the books with children 
before the list is finally compiled. 

One of the best ways to make sure that 
teachers become acquainted with the 
newly-selected reading materials and also 
learn techniques for teaching them is to 
have city-wide reading demonstration 
lessons. Although the supervisor may set 
up machinery for the wise selection and 
organization of high-interest reading ma- 
terial, the best book lists in the world are 
useless unless enthusiastic teachers learn 
how to use this material to spark the 
child’s interest in reading and thereby 
create a permanent love of reading. 


6. In the College Program 


DEVELOPING CONTINUING INTEREST IN 
EXTENSIVE READING 


MARTHA GESLING WEBER 


The development of the college stu- 
dent's interest in extensive reading should 
be the responsibility of every instructor. 
From the undergraduate through the 
pone level, a concerted effort should 

made to guide students into an appre- 
ciation of the many values that come from 
reading. 

If we are to encourage extensive read- 
ing, we must be sure what the term means. 
Of late at least four ideas have been 
associated in varying combinations in the 
use of this term. If a// four ideas were 
accepted as a part of the meaning, we 
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might say that extensive reading is the 
extent of voluntary reading of non-text- 
book type materials for the purpose of 
enjoyment. The instructor concerned with 
developing a program in extensive read- 
ing would ask himself the following 
questions: 

1. Are these students reading more? 

2. Are these students reading other 
than textbook type materials? 

3. Are these students getting more 
than just facts from their reading? 


4. Are these students reading mate- 
rials that are not required? 

If he is to develop continuing interest, 
the instructor must teach so that he stimu- 
lates interest in his subject and he must be 
acquainted with and introduce his students 
to the many kinds of reading materials in 
his area. However, the encouragement of 
extensive reading at the college level 
should not be limited to the instructor, 
but should be an all-campus responsibility. 


What Do They Read? 


Wilbur Schramm suggests that two fac- 
tors determine what people read: (1) the 
effort required and (2) the expectation of 
reward.' 

Specifically he states: * . an indi- 
vidual is likely to read (a) what he can 
read without unduly taxing his skills (but 
also what is not so far below his skill as 
to bore him); (b) what he can easily fit 
into his available time; (c) what he can 
easily bring to hand; and (d) what he 
feels he can afford without undue strain.’”* 

In applying this to the college student, 
let us first consider the matter of skills, 
that is, the effort required. If it is assumed 
that the reading material at college level 
is more demanding, then it would seem 
necessary to provide a sound develop- 
mental reading program in some form in 
every class at alt levels. The graduating 
college senior should have better reading 
skills than he had when he entered as a 
freshman. This program should not be 
confused with the corrective program 
offered to students having special reading 
disabilities. Although such programs have 


1Wilbur Schramm, “Why Adults Read,” Adult Edu- 
cation, The Fifty-fifth Yearbook of the Nationa! Society 
for the Study of Education, Part Il, p. 64. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1956. 

2Ibid., p. 67. 


made real contributions, they are but a 
part of a total college reading program. 

Because so many activities compete for 
the college student's time, the reading he 
does on his own will often have to be 
done in short snatches. If his reading 
materials are available wherever he turns, 
he is apt to read more. Dormitory libra- 
ries, departmental libraries, classroom 
libraries, personal collections should be 
psy in addition to the general 
library. A good bookstore that encourages 
through its displays the purchasing of 
books at a price that the student can afford 
should be considered a necessity. 

Since extensive reading has been de- 
fined as the amount of voluntary reading 
of non-textbook type materials done for 
the purpose of enjoyment, the personal 
element becomes particularly significant. 
Like all cross sections at any level, college 
students represent a wide variety of in- 
terests influenced by factors such as sex, 
education and economic status. Conse- 
quently, a wide variety of reading mate- 
rials should be made available. 

In Summary. In planning for more 
extensive reading by college students, pro- 
vision should be made for the following: 
(1) development of adequate skills, (2) 
development of the attitude that reading 
constitutes a worthy use of leisure time, 
(3) reading materials that are readily 
accessible, (4) materials that are within 
the college student’s budget and (5) a 
wide variety of materials to meet different 
interests and needs. 


CAPITALIZING ON MOVIE AND 
TELEVISION INTERESTS OF 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 


PATRICK D. HAZARD 


I would like to suggest that it is the 
quality of attention provoked that makes 
reading important, not the quantity of 
time or money spent for reading materials. 
Let me go one step further and express 
my doubts about reading itself as a 
panacea for cultural immaturity. Special 
circumstances in our national history make 
us stress the verbal arts at the expense of 
non-verbal ones. We give at least ritualis- 
tic recognition to literature in our schools, 
but the sister arts of painting, sculpture, 
architecture, music and dance are seabed 
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if noticed at all. And the newer expressive 
languages of cinema, photography, and 
graphics, for example, might as well be 
Patagonian arts for all the attention we 
give them. 

Most teachers ignore these other arts 
because they do not know what to do or 
think or say about them. Their own read- 
ing has usually been polarized between 
utilitarian reading on the one hand, phone 
and cook books, let us say, and “cultural” 
reading on the other, which is to say the 
“great books.” And as a result of these 
blind spots in American education, stu- 
dents literally cannot see what there is 
in the non-literary arts, both élite and 
are 

claim first of all that this blindness to 
the other arts is unnatural, and tolerable 
only before the perfection of four-color 
reproduction processes, films and LP’s 
made it impossible to — students be- 
come attentive to the whole spectrum of 
the arts. I further claim that this unnatural 
isolation of the art of reading literature 
from its full cultural context, from rich 
contacts with other arts, is unhealthy for 
literature. It helps explain why our class- 
rooms have become, in Marshall Mc- 
Luhan’s phrase, places of detention rather 
than attention. Quality of attention be- 
comes the criterion here too. For the 
quantitative measure becomes absurd 
when applied to the other arts. Not how 
many pictures covered, but with what 
attention were they perceived. Not how 
many symphonies, but how carefully 
attended. 

At this point it can be seen that reading 
has an almost entirely yee ae dimen- 
sion for the humanities today. For when 
a teacher wonders how he can possibly 
introduce his students to all the arts, the 
obvious solution is that he can have them 
read about them, write about them, and 
talk about them. 

Reading is not an end in itself and 
should not be restricted to purely “liter- 
ary” expressions. Rather it Jrould enable 
people to participate more intelligently in 
all phases of contemporary American cul- 
ture. The uses of print must be extended 
in the classroom to include introductions 
to the non-verbal élite arts and to provide 
criticism for the newer arts of mass cul- 
ture. The criterion of excellence, once 


again, is not amount of reading, but 
quality of attention evoked. The purpose 
of reading, then, is to enable students to 
participate more fully and creatively in 
contemporary American culture, to be- 
come sensitive patrons and imaginative 
producers within all the expressive forms, 
not just within the traditional literary 
ones. 


What Does This Mean for 
the Reading Program? 


Most English teachers will want to 
know what this contemporary and extra- 
literary emphasis will mean in terms of 
reading programs based on the classics. 
I think the theory of reading I have just 
mentioned enables them practically to do 
a much more effective job of teaching the 
classics. Essentially, 1 am proposing a 
clarification of aims based on an under- 
standing of the conditions of mass culture. 

Paradoxically, the best way to make 
students more mature patrons of contem- 
porary culture is to let them explore it and 
compare it with previous cultures. They 
carry around in their heads the footnotes 
for the study of contemporary culture. 
And, once having learned the languages 
of their own time and place, they can see 
more in the languages of the past. The 
humanities in America today are suffering 
from a partisan battle between “‘contem- 
poramaniacs” who question the value of 
anything over a hundred years old, and 
rock-ribbed traditionalists who hang grim- 
ly onto their classics. Thus we have those 
who want to set up courses in TV appre- 
ciation, and those who want to teach the 
classics in immaculate purity, completely 
removed from the vulgarities of a ma- 
chine age. 

I say the thing to do is to show the 
relevance of TV to the classics, and I say 
that reading about the two is the natural 
way to do this. Our strategy, then, is to 
help students become maturely involved 
in the creative life of their times. Our 
tactics depend on the particular situation: 
the level of attention which the students 
have at the start; their vocational objec- 
tives; what paperbacks, magazines, movies 
and TV programs are available during a 
particular course; cultural events in the 
community; and whatever other factors 
might give students a sense that their 
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reading has enabled them to participate 
more intelligently and fully in their coun- 
try’s cultural life. 

Reading, I am trying to say, will assume 
a much more significant place in our 
national life, when it learns to roll up its 
sleeves and help out. At the risk of sound- 
ing vulgar, I think we need more do- 
it-yourself reading in the humanities— 
books, magazines and newspapers that 
consciously strive to give ordinary people 
a first good look at all the arts. And, 
finally, print is not the only way (some- 
times not even the best way) of focusing 
attention. Films, paintings, music, dance, 
a city square, any expressive language can 
do it if artfully used. And it may be that 
we ought to strive for climaxes of the 
kind of attention that can be elicited only 
by using many media of communication 
together. 


Putting Theory Into Practice 


I have deliberately spent most of my 
allotted time on theoretical issues because 
it seems to me there is a great danger of 
sentimental and evasive answers to the 
question, ‘How can the popular arts be 
used to motivate more reading?” Any 
number of practical examples will occur 
to the thoughtful teacher once the essen- 
tial question—the purpose of reading—is 
satisfactorily answered. Furthermore, the 
very nature of the case is that examples I 
have chosen may be good only for this 
term, this class, this school. Thus, the 
examples I now cite may be taken as 
illustrative of principles. Nevertheless, 
the essential strategy remains unchanged: 
to bring tradition and contemporary crea- 
tivity into fruitful contact in the classroom 
as a way of increasing the quality of 
attention that the student brings to the 
humanities in his everyday life. 

Greek drama is a required part of the 
World Literature course at Trenton State 
Teachers College. The popular media pro- 
vided two excellent points of contact 
between tradition and contemporary crea- 
tivity this year. Christopher Plummer'’s 
Oedipus Rex on “Omnibus” and Tyrone 
Guthrie's filmed version of the Stratford, 
Ontario, production at a local theater 
came after the play had been studied in 
class. The required TV viewing convinced 
several students that reading the play had 


been essential pepeaees for enjoying 
the television production since their un- 
read peers in the dormitory were not able 
to derive pleasure from the show. In this 
case, the Rinehart anthology of Greek 
plays became a printed aid to a mass 
medium, a point I tried to keep my future 
teachers from missing. 

A discussion of the staging of the play 
on TV helped us understand the special 
nature of the medium. Notice, I said 
helped ws. Since creative personnel on TV 
are still discovering the aesthetics of the 
new medium, there is no possibility here 
for authoritative pronouncements. There 
is, however, an ccidteantinn quality about 
exploring the frontier where tradition and 
a new form of expression interact. 
Enough students voluntarily went to see 
the Guthrie version to make me feel the 
Plummer assignment had taken. I think a 
dramatic Life page comparing the natural- 
istic TV Oedipus with the stark, stylized 
Stratford masks may have helped. 

Greek drama can work other wonders 
by itself if put in the right context. Some 
of the best essays I received this year were 
on an exam question asking students to 
compare the theme of rebellion against 
authority in Antigone and The Caine 
Mutiny Court Martial. The fact that the 
Caine had been a popular paperback 
novel, film, and TV play made it easy to 
reveal how each medium has its own 
natural bias, that is to say, each expressive 
language gives one part of the truth. 
Willie Keith, the Navy, Barney Green- 
wald, and Captain Queeg, respectively, 
became the hero in the book, the movie, 
the play, and the TV production. Student 
experience of these versions cries out to 
be analyzed and organized. 


The Shaw centennial year in 1956 gave 
us innumerable opportunities to partici- 
pate in the community celebration: Man 
and Superman, Androcles and the Lion 
and Captain Brassbound’s Conversion on 
TV, Siobhan McKenna’s St. Joan in New 
York or on record, the My Fair Lad) 
hysteria for Pygmalion's sales the new 
Penguin paperbacks of Shaw plays. We 
approached Man and Superman to see 
how TV would handle controversial ideas 
by reading the complete play beforehand. 
Later we listened to the First Drama 
Quartette’s recitation of the Don Juan in 
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Hell sequence, noting how much more 
sophisticated was this LP of a Broadway 
stage presentation than the TV show. We 
listened to the recordings of My Fair 
Lady after having read Pygmalion. Stu- 
dents were amazed to find out that they 
had been “hearing” the songs for several 
months, but first “understood” them after 
reading the play. 

Before we took a theater trip to New 
York to see St. Joan, we listened to a 
tape of Louis Kronenberger, drama critic 
of Time, talking about ‘The Eternal 
Joan” on the CBS Radio Workshop. Once 
again, our pare sm was not to increase the 
number of books read by using newer 
media as audio-visual aids. Various forms 
of communication were used in a juxta- 
position designed to deepen student 
awareness of a major dramatist in the 
English heritage. 

Other literary explorations included a 
comparison of the film and novel A// the 
King's Men and a discussion of the film 
translation of William Inge’s Bus Stop, 
available in paperback. In the first in- 
stance, the 1949 film was shown to the 
entire school in 16mm; in the latter case, 
the film was showing in the local theaters. 

Robert Anderson's Tea and Sympathy, 
which was included in one of our texts, 
New Voices in the American Theatre, 
also provided an interesting comparison 
in our study of the idea of sin in Haw- 
thorne’s The Scarlet Letter. The fact that 
many had seen the movie in its “im- 
proved” Hollywood ending made it pos- 
sible to suggest the ee of sexual 
morality in the popular film. I might say 
that the interest shown in the 16mm film 
prompted a fraternity on campus to start 
a mm film series with the active sup- 
port of the English rs an preg 

Lust for Life provided the department 
with an un opportunity to napest 
the excitement in the plastic arts. Robert 
Goldwater's volume on Van Gogh in the 
splendid Pocket Library of Great Art 
pried the eyes of my students open for a 
deeper enjoyment of the MGM film. We 
also used the MGM trailer, “From Dark- 
ness into Light,” and an ABC-TV color 
film, ‘“What Is a Picture?” to improve the 
quality of attention that our students 
brought to the commercial film. My 
classes followed this exercise in under- 


standing with a trip to New York mu- 
seums and written reports on individual 
artists studied vedas age Metropolitan 
Miniature series to which I subscribe. 
They also read and commented on the 
Time cover story on Edward Hopper. A 
aperback, Modern French Painters, has 

n required outside reading. 

I have been highly selective in my 
report of practical activities that seem to 
justify the theory of reading I elaborated 
at the beginning of this talk. The going 
in my classes has not been uniformly 
smooth, but the results seem to warrant 
the extra efforts involved. There is a 
danger in this sort of thing, however, of 
becoming wide-world-wise and backyard- 
foolish. For example, we assigned all 
freshmen and sophomores the Crofts 
classic of Romeo and Juliet as required 
reading for required viewing of NBC- 
TV's Romeo and Juliet. There were gen- 
eral lectures before the TV production, 
class discussions after. But we got so car- 
ried away with this educational spectacular 
of ours that we overlooked the fact that 
we could and should have done the same 
thing for our splendid college production 
of Ben Jonson's The Alchemist. In other 
words, we missed an excellent chance to 
show our future teachers what reading in 
the humanities is for—to help them see 
the relevance of both traditional and con- 
temporary values to their patronage of the 
arts in our civilization. 


DISCUSSION 
GEORGE B. SCHICK 


_ Among the many rewarding projects 
for creating strong interest in reading 
among students at Purdue, three have 
been especially effective in winning sup- 
port from the student body. First of al, 
the “Books and Coffee Program,” now in 
its sixth year, offers critical reviews of 
current and important publications by 
members of the English staff. After a 
brief interlude with coffee, the speaker 
resents a thirty-minute discussion of the 

k he has selected. Reviews are both 
critical and inspirational in nature, but no 
critic hesitates to express his frank opin- 
ions of the author's ideas, style, or accom- 
plishments. During the past year, such 
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books as the following have been dis- 
cussed: Rilke’s Letters to a Young Poet, 
O'Neill's Long Day's Journey into Night, 
Angus Wilson’s Anglo-Saxon Attitudes, 
Edward Sapir’s Language, Graham 
Greene’s The Ouiet American, and Lionel 
Trilling’s The Middle of the Journey. 
Audiences are substantial and attentive, 
made up of students, townspeople, and 
members of the collegiate Scat Co- 
sponsored by the Student Union, these 
talks are now tape-recorded and re-broad- 
cast over the University radio station, one 
week after the original program. More- 
over, the facilities of the excellent Brows- 
ing Room in the Student Union are made 
especially attractive to readers by promi- 
nent display two weeks in advance of all 
books reviewed in the ‘Books and Coffee” 


series. 


Radio Program 


Another principal source of activity for 
lively interest in reading is a regularly 
scheduled series of radio talks on major 
books and authors called “Speaking of 
Books.” For these programs, two critics 
and a moderator, all from the English 
staff, offer discussions on works ranging 
from King Lear and Hamlet, Walden, 
Leaves of Grass, and North of Boston, to 
Grapes of Wrath, Light in August, and 
The Power and the Glory. To be sure, 
many of these books are on reading lists 
for specific courses, but tape-recordings of 
the programs are of sufficient importance 
to warrant re-broadcast by commercial 
stations throughout the area. By this con- 
sideration of significant writings, not 
merely quantity but quality of reading 
may be stimulated. 

In more direct relationship to actual 
student needs than these based appeals to 
reading interests through popular and 
mass media is the intensive course in 
reading. This instruction provides training 
which emphasizes both enjoyment of read- 
ing and adaptation of reader's purpose to 
every reading situation. 

Since most students finish from eight 
to fifteen books of their own selection 
during a sixteen-week, two-hour course, 
they have opportunity to read widely in 
various areas of their own interest. Each 
self-contained reading laboratory has a 
library of scores of books, mostly in 


fiction, biography, drama, travel, science, 
and the arts. Expansion of this list to 
include more science fiction, history, re- 
ligion, and psychology seems essential. 
Indeed, it is now imperative that full-scale 
studies of readers’ choices be made, to a 
degree greater than heretofore attempted. 
Current book lists are excellent, but read- 
ing specialists have an obligation to fur- 
ther their cause by carefully examining 
reader interest in order to appeal to every 
reader's taste. For at least in the initial 
stages of growth toward maturity in read- 
ing, — of reading as well as quality 
must be considered. 


SAMUEL WEINGARTEN 


The effort to help college students 
develop interest in extensive reading is 
basically an attempt to create a habit. 
Habits originate in and are nurtured by 
the satisfactions which the. individual de- 
rives from an activity. It is unnecessary to 
examine fully the satisfactions which have 
been attributed traditionally to reading: 
the aesthetic, the intellectual, and the ex- 
ae ey In a questionnaire survey made 
y the Cooperative Study in General Edu- 
cation in 1947, it was found that, next to 
the quality of the plot, problems, people, 
and situations were the sources of greatest 
satisfaction to the majority of the 926 
students who replied.’ 


The replies of 440 college students in 
Chicago to this questionnaire revealed in 
1952 that 72 percent gained from their 
voluntary reading the realization that their 
personal problems were not unique; 77 
percent acquired perspective on their 
problems; 69 percent were helped in 
understanding themselves; 75 percent saw 
possible solutions suggested for their own 
personal problems; and 54 percent got 
suggestions about the kinds of persons 
they would like to be. The satisfactions 
which the majority of these students at- 
tained were from materials related to 
themselves. 

In ethics, interest in self is a quality in 
the individual which we seek to discour- 
age in favor of altruism. Rooted in the 
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physiological and psychological nature of 
the person, it is, however, a motivation in 
behavior which we cannot overlook. 
Teachers and librarians working with 
youth in the elementary and secondary 
schools have shown an awareness of this 
werful factor in attracting youth to 
ks. The widespread practice of finding 
the right book for a young person, appro- 
riate for his personal and social needs, 
is based on this recognition of the role 
of self. 

Through the many highly perfected 
media of communication today youth can 
find abundant aesthetic satisfaction; from 
the literature of knowledge they can attain 
information and essential ideas. But it is 
in the literature of power, in the great 
creative products of the written word, that 
they will find significant and cone ae 
interpretations of life. In our initial efforts 
to create the habit of reading books volun- 
tarily, a most potent implement is the 
possibility of making college students 
realize that books have something to say 
to them about themselves. They will read 
to gain understanding and confidence in 
their efforts to master the tasks which 
confront them in their entrance into adult- 
hood. 


Our colleges do not lack counseling 
services, batteries of tests and courses in 
the psychology of ee adjustment. 
But they do lack reading guidance services 
to help the individual find books in which, 
through identification with persons who 
seem like himself and with situations that 
seem like his own, he can find that 
oe nga of living for which he is 
searching. 

The task of relating reading materials 
to the needs of youth is made relatively 
simple for teachers on the elementary and 
secondary levels of education by a number 
of excellent indexes. Many of the books 
listed in these would be suitable for 
younger college students; but there is a 
need for similar indexes of adult books 
which can be recommended by the in- 
structor who understands the needs of 
students through personal interviews or 
through the kinds of self-revelation made 
in students’ writings. Meanwhile reviews 
of books often give clues to the kinds of 
persons and life situations in these books. 


However, on all levels of education 
there is no substitute for the teacher who 
reads extensively. 


7. Through Remedial Teaching 


THE PLACE OF INTERESTS 
IN REMEDIAL WORK 


JACK LICHTENSTEIN 


“T've never seen Sandra get so interested 
in a book before. For the first time in her 
life, she’s reading because she wants to.” 

This kind of comment often comes to 
the reading specialist who has happily hit 
upon the right combination of difficulty 
and interest appeal for a particular child, 
and usually presages the rewarding gains 
in reading ability which accompany the 
break-through of the poor reader's apathy 
barrier. 

Teachers in the Cleveland Heights 
(Ohio) School's junior high school read- 
ing improvement program, like many of 
their colleagues in the field, have long 
been demonstrating that it is possible to 
increase gains made in remedial reading 
programs by getting pupils to read volun- 
tarily. Pupils who are guided into books 
along the lines of their strongest interests 
and appropriate in readability, may de- 
velop an enthusiasm for reading on their 
own that is instrumental in overcoming a 
reading handicap. 

As each new group of eight to fifteen 
pupils begins the seventh-grade reading 
improvement course in fall, the boys and 
girls fill out a questionnaire to give the 
instructor an idea of which topics hold 
the greatest attraction for them. 

The questionnaire starts out with the 
following message to the student: 

“You can increase your progress in this 
reading improvement course by applying 
the word-attack skills you are working to 
improve. Just as a pole vaulter or a violin- 
ist can attain his greatest skill through 
practice, you can learn to figure out hard 
words to the best of your ability by trying 
it often. 

“In order that we may suggest books 
for this purpose, we are asking you to 
indicate what your strongest interests are. 
After each subject listed below, mark a 
check if you would like a book of that 
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kind, and a double check if you would 
like such a book very much. 

“In a few weeks you will get back a 
list of enjoyable books based on your 
choices.” 

There follows a check list of some 
thirty categories such as “Sports,” “Avia- 
tion,’ ‘‘Mystery,” etc., which attempt to 
strike a responsive chord in the pupil. 

The questionnaire, which eventually 
returns to the pupil accompanied by the 
teacher's recommendations, bears the fol- 
lowing footnote: 

“By way of review, here are some 
familiar ways you have learned to figure 
out hard words: 1. Read ahead in the 
sentence for clues to the meaning. 2. 
Sound it out. 3. Look for familiar parts 
in the word: base words, prefixes, diene: 
4. Look it up in the dictionary. 5. Ask 
someone.” 

As a final request, the following post- 
script is added: 

“P.S. On the back of this sheet, com- 
ment as much as you wish on this ques- 
tion: ‘If you could take your choice of 
any book ever written, what kind of book 
would you pick?’ ’ 

The instructor studies the responses, 
talks them over with the student, and 
prepares a list of books tailored to the 
individual with respect to difficulty level 
and appeal. The same process is followed 
in the reading improvement course in the 
summer school program. 

Much of the credit for the gratifying 
gains chalked up by some students enroll- 
ing in these courses is given to the wide 
pleasure reading resulting from this pro- 
cedure. Stimulating materials and the in- 
structor’s zeal lead to motivation and 
desire. If these are powerful enough, they 
can be the sparks which ignite an awaken- 
ing of interest in recreational reading on 
the part of the student and propel him 
to progress in solving his reading prob- 
lem. A pupil who is thoroughly engrossed 
in a subject may strive to read materials 
at the upper limits of his independent 
reading level and grow in the process. 


Sources of High Interest Level Material 


A list of well-graded suggestions for 
students in a reading improvement course 
is indispensable to the teacher, es ially 
where the services of a children’s librarian 


or reading specialist are not available. 
Following are some sources of lists of 
books which include a wide range of 
interest and difficulty levels and are valu- 
able in the selection of a book of proper 
dithculty which will have strongest ‘‘pull- 
ing power’ for a particular pupil. 

1. Gateways to Readable Books by 
Strang, Gilbert and Scoggin (H. W. Wil- 
son Co., N. Y., 1952), is a most helpful 
compilation of books for adolescents who 
need materials of easy readability. The 
selections are annotated and indexed by 
interest areas, and cross-indexed by 
authors, titles and level of reading diffi- 
culty. The difficulty ratings tend to be 
highly valid and usable. 

2. A Bibliography of Books for Chil- 
dren (Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion International, Washington 5, D. C., 
1956) lists books under more than 60 
interest categories and notes an age range 
for which each book is appropriate. For 
remedial reading purposes, the upper limit 
of the age range may be ps. eke in 
making selections. Appendices are in- 
cluded for authors, titles and publishers. 


3. A list of about 550 books for use 
with retarded readers is included in an 
appendix of How to Increase Reading 
Ability by Albert J. Harris (Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York 3, N. Y., 1956). 
It is organized by levels of difficulty from 
grades 1 to 6, contains no annotations, but 
does have asterisks following titles which 
have proved exceptionally popular. Pub- 
lishers and their addresses are listed. 

Lists of books of high interest appeal 
and easy readability may be obtained from 
various publishers. For example: 

1. Scott Foresman & Company, Chicago 11, 
illinois, has adapted more than a dozen classics 
for fourth and fifth grade reading levels. Sample 


titles are Moby Dick, Tom Sawyer, Last of the 
Mohicans and Treasure Island. 

2. Webster Publishing Company, St. Louis 3, 
Missouri, has done the same with such classics 
as Robin Hood, Cases of Sherlock Holmes, King 
Arthur, Ben Hur, Tale of Two Cities and The 
Count of Monte Cristo. 

3. Wheeler Publishing Company, Chicago 16, 
Illinois, has a graded series of 13 books about 
American heroes at levels ranging from second 
grade to sixth in readability, such as John Paul 
Jones, Davy Crockett, Wild Bill Hickok and 
Portugee Phillips. 

4. Row-Peterson & Co., Ridge Ave., Evanston, 
Illinois, has edited some inexpensive paper- 
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bound mysteries down to approximately fourth 
grade level. Sample titles are The Man with the 
Poinied Beard, The Strange Paper Clue and 
Find Formula X-491. 

5. Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis 7, Indiana, has 
over 50 titles in its Childhood of Famous Ameri- 
cans series—fourth grade readability. Among 
them are Wilbur and Orville Wright, Lou 
Gebrig, Abe Lincoln and George Washingion 
Carver. 

6. Beckley-Cardy, Chicago 39, Illinois, pub- 
lishes a Cowboy Sam series which has two books 
at each of the following levels: primer, grade 1, 
grade 2, grade 3, Vocabularies are carefully 
graded so that the easiest of these fill a definite 
need for the very retarded cases. At third-grade 
level, this company has two space books by 
Hazel Corson—Peter and the Rocket Ship and 
Peter and the Two-Hour Moon. 

Every now and then a movie or tele- 
vision show comes along to kindle high 
interest in a — story or character. 
With the widening selection of material 
being written for the handicapped reader, 
it is frequently possible to capitalize on 
these temporary interests by putting into 
the pupil's hands a book about his current 
absorption that he will find pleasantly 
readable. Recent examples of this are the 
use of Peter and the Rocket Ship as a 
follow-up to the Disneyland space travel 
shows, and Moby Dick in an edited ver- 
sion to follow the film. 


LOCATING, INTRODUCING AND USING 
EASY-TO-READ, HIGH-INTEREST 
READING MATTER 


JEANNE S. CHALL 


It is over 20 years since Edward L. 
Thorndike’ analyzed supplementary books 
recommended for fourth, fifth, and sixth 
ay and concluded they were too hard 
or the majority. Subsequently he set up 
vocabulary specifications for children of 
average ability and below, and adapted 
the books to these specifications. He was 
criticized by many, but in spite of the 
criticism, these books? are still used in 
clinics and schools. His study also marked 
the beginning of a concerted effort to 
provide interesting reading material for 
poor readers. 





lEdword 1. Thorndike, “Improving the Ability to 
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of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1935. 
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Were we to repeat his study today, we 
would probably find a more encouraging 
situation. For junior and senior high 
school students reading at intermediate 
levels, there is a considerable choice of 
suitable books. For retarded readers still 
struggling through first, second, and third 
grade levels, however, the supply of books 
on their maturity level is still extremely 
low. For them the situation is a familiar 
one: what they want to read, they cannot 
—what they can read, they will not. The 
disparity between their social maturity and 
their reading ability makes the choice of 
a book almost as delicate as international 
diplomacy. If interest takes priority, we 
risk exposing them to further failure. If 
reading ease is the major criterion, we 
risk edbatinn their self-respect. 

The remainder of this paper will con- 
sider ways to avoid the dilemma by sug- 
gesting ways of making available to the 
reading disability case, the slow learner, 
and the mentally retarded, books that they 
can and will want to read. 


Defining the Easy-to-Read Book 


In general, an easy-to-read book is one 
that can be read by a given reader without 
undue frustration. By convention, we use 
reading grade levels to evaluate both 
books and readers. Thus, a book is easy to 
read for a youngster with third grade 
reading ability if it is written on a third 
grade reading level. However, his interest 
in the subject matter, his previous knowl- 
edge of the subject, his purpose, and the 
amount of help he will receive while 
reading the book should also be consid- 
ered. If the reader is highly interested in 
the content or is informed on the subject, 
or reads it with the help of a sympathetic 
teacher, he may find it “easy” even if it 
is on a fourth or fifth grade level. If he 
reads it at home, it should probably be 
somewhat below his reading level. If he 
is intelligent and striving, it could be 
harder. If he is easily upset by failure, it 
pase should be below his reading 
evel. There are no hard and fast rules 
here. 


What Is High Interest? 


High interest is not so easily defined or 
measured. It involves two main aspects. 
The first has to do with the over-all matur- 
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ity of the book—its content, style, illus- 
trations, print, and size. Children know, 
even if we do not, when a book is babyish. 
They also know what kinds of books their 
friends are reading. They know that read- 
ing books of adventure, mystery, biogra- 
phy and science are signs of growing up, 
and there is something childish about 
reading fairy tales at the age of 12. High 
interest can refer to a book that is more 
mature in content, treatment, and physical 
makeup than the level of reading needed 
to cope with it. 

The other aspect of interest has to do 
with whether the book is interesting or 
dull, irrespective of its maturity. Nursery 
thymes and fairy tales are interesting, 
even if we do outgrow them. A book can 
be dull for an airplane enthusiast even if 
it is about airplanes. Here, the skill of the 
author in making his subject lively and 
moving is important. Illustrations help. 
This kind of high interest is even more 
elusive than the first and although all 
writers try to achieve it, not all succeed. 

The books for poor readers should be 
high on both types of interest. The con- 
tent should be mature, i.e., on a par with 
chronological age, and the treatment 
should be exciting. 


Locating Materials 


Where can easy books of high interest 
be located? There are two major sources: 
(1) the growing numbers of books spe- 
cially written or rewritten for retarded 
readers and adults of limited literacy, and 
(2) the trade books, textbooks and maga- 
zines published for the normal reader. 

The specially adapted materials have in 
the past been frowned upon as distortions 
of the original author's intent and style. 
However, they continue to grow in popu- 
larity and are the very backbone of reme- 
dial programs. The U. S. Government 
Printing Office has sponsored such mate- 
rials* for servicemen of limited reading 
ability. Recently Dr. Seuss, the gifted 
author of children’s books, felt the need 
of the poor reader and wrote an easy-to- 
read book. 

For the older child still on primary 
levels, books that come to mind are Bucky 


SEdgoar Dale, Stories for Today, Washington, D. C.: 
Government Printing Office, a reader for servicemen 
written at fourth grade level 


Button, Cowboy Sam,* I Know a Story 
and lt Happened One Day,® Straight Up,® 
the Disney Series,’ the Dolch Basic Vo- 
cabulary and Pleasure Reading Series.* 
There are others, but on the whole, the 
supply is still too meager. We need more 
books at the first, second, and third grade 
levels of higher maturity level than even 
those mentioned for children who first 
begin to read at the age of 8 or 10. To 
read about the antics of six-year-olds at 
the age of 8 or 10 adds insult to the 
already existing injury! 

For the retarded reader at intermediate 
levels there is a much wider choice—The 
Teen Age Tales,® the Reader's Digest 
Skiil Builders, the new Reading Labora- 
tory, the American Adventure Series,” 
and numerous adapted classics. 

There is an even greater selection of 
easy-to-read books of high interest among 
the regularly published trade books, of 
which only a few can be mentioned: The 
Childhood of Famous Americans series,* 
The Landmark Books and Allabout 
Books.** Complete listings can be found 
in the recent compilations of: 

Helen Blair Sullivan and Louise E. 
Tolman, ‘High Interest-Low Vocabulary 
Reading Materials. A Selected Booklist.” 
Journal of Education, Vol. 139 (Decem- 
ber, 1956), p. 1-132. 

George Spache, Good Books for Poor 
Readers, Gainesville, Florida: University 
of Florida, 1954. 

J. T. Hunt, “Easy and Interesting Fic- 
tion for the Handicapped Reader, “High 
School Journal, Vol. 39 (April, 1956), 
p- 378-85. 

Cloy S. Hobson and Oscar M. Hough, 
“Materials for the Retarded Reader,” 
issued by Adel F. Throckmorton, State 
pe gg os of Public Instruction, To- 
peka, Kansas, 1954. 

Viola Wallace, Books for Adult Begin- 
ners, Grades I to VII. Chicago: American 
Library Association, 1954. 


Ruth Strang, Margaret Scoggin, and 





4#Chicago: Benefic Press. 

5Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson & Co. 
6New York: The Macmillan Co. 
TBoston: D. C. Heath. 

8Champaign, Illinois: Gerrard Press. 
®Boston: D. C. Heath. 

10Pleasantville, N. Y. 

11Chicago: Science Research Associates. 
12Chicage: Wheeler. 

13Indianapolis, Ind.: Bobbs-Merrill. 
14New York: Random House. 
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Christine Gilbert, Gateways to Readable 
Books, New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 
1952 (revised). 

Regular book lists compiled for libra- 
rians and teachers, and those distributed 
by publishers are less hel ful for remedial 
teaching. They give only broad age or 
grade » vee Arar a combination 
of maturity of content and reading difh- 
culty. It is usually of little aid for our 
purposes to know that a book is for ages 
6 to 9, or 8 to 12. Perhaps in the near 
future, publishers will give us more useful 
estimates of reading and interest levels 
than they now provide. 


Evaluating Materials 


With the tremendous numbers of books 
published each day, lists soon become 
dated. It would be well to be able to 
judge books for ourselves. The following 
criteria are offered to aid in evaluation: 

Reading level: This can be estimated in 
various ways. First, if time and money 

rmit, apply a suitable readability for- 
mula. If this cannot be done, try the book 
out on the reader. For the primary reading 
levels, if a reader makes about five or 
fewer significant word recognition errors 
per 100 running words, it is probably 
right for him. But this should not be 
interpreted literally. If the child is to read 
it alone, fewer errors may be appropriate. 

Interest level: Only judgment can be 
used to evaluate interest level since no 
formula comparable to a readability for- 
mula exists. The things to consider in 
judging interest level are: 

A. Subject matter: For a rough esti- 
mate of the content that appeals to dif- 
ferent age groups, we can use the general 
findings of psychological studies of chil- 
dren's interests. These are summarized in 
most textbooks on reading instruction. 
However, it is well to remember that 
these findings are based on the books that 
were available at the time the studies were 
made. More recently, as interesting books 
on science and history are published for 
younger readers, they have taken to them 
as avidly as to the older animal stories 
and fairy tales. 

B. General style and treatment: The 
less mature books tend to personify ani- 
mals and machines. They often present 
their information through young children. 


For older children with low reading abil- 
ity, a straightforward treatment is pre- 
ferred. The writing should not talk down, 
nor oversimplify or overexplain. 

C. Physical makeup: For poor readers, 
the illustrations of children should be of 
children close to their age, not of children 
younger than themselves. The shape of 
the books should not be of the pre-school 
outsize kind, but should resemble the 
shape and size of books read by other 
children of their age. 

D. Size of type: The smaller the print, 
the more mature the book appears. The 

por reader is especially sensitive to a 

k that looks childish because of its 
over-large type. Unfortunately, many pub- 
lishers have in the past worked on the 
assumption that the major criterion of an 
easy book is large type. Often the vocabu- 
lary is at intermediate grade reading level 
and the print is at first-grade level. What 
we need for the poor reader are books of 
first-grade vocabulary level and fourth- 
grade rint. 

E. Length: A book or story should be 
brief. For the poor reader to complete a 
book of 100 to 200 pages is often equal 
to our reading Gibbon's Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire. 

And last, but of great importance, the 
book should be interesting. It should have 
something to tell, and tell it with humor, 
excitement, and vitality. 


Introducing and Using Easy-to-Read Books 


As with books for more able readers, 
easy-to-read books should be introduced 
with zest and enthusiasm by the teacher. 
Attractive jackets and plastic covers help 
greatly. They should be made available to 
all children in a class, whether they are 
good or poor readers. In a recent study 
where we introduced easy-to-read mate- 
rials in a sixth-grade classroom library, 
the better readers appropriated them first. 
This added to the prestige of the books 
and took away from them any taint of 
their “easiness.” 

A question that often occurs is: 
“Should the children be informed of the 
reading level of such books?’’ This de- 
pends upon the maturity of the pupils and 
how the reading level is explained. How- 
ever, whether or not the reading level is 
made known to the pupils, it should be 
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made known to the teacher, and prefer- 
ably somewhere in the book. Thus, she 
can lead the children to the books they 
can read. The children can also find their 
own books more easily if some evidence 
of difficulty is available. A reading grade 
level is usually not preferred because of 
its associations with over-all maturity. At 
our clinic, we have used letter. designa- 
tions instead of grade numbers. The new 
Reading Laboratory uses color for reading 
levels. 

In summary: within the past twenty 
years there has been a growing awareness 
of the needs of the poor reader by pro- 
viding him with easy-to-read books of 
high interest. The teacher may find such 
books by consulting various reading lists 
and by evaluating books according to the 
criteria outlined. It is suggested that 
books for poor readers have the same 
content, format, and treatment as those 
for good readers of the same age. Such 
uniformity will help bridge the psycho- 
logical gap which often exists between the 
poor reader and his more successful 
contemporaries. 


CASES WHICH ILLUSTRATE THE 
IMPORTANCE OF CAPITALIZING 
ON INTERESTS 


VIOLA Mays 


Edward, 13 years of age, asked for help 
with his reading because he had made a 
failing grade last semester. According to 
him, “I just can’t read, and I really want 
to learn to read.” 

Edward's cumulative record was then 
examined and revealed this information: 


1. Intelligence Tests Grade LQ. 
Pintner-Cunningham 1B 75 


Henmon-Nelson 4B 72 
Otis 7B 71 
2. Metropolitan Achievement 
Tests Grade G.E. 


Arithmetic beginningof 6B 4.8 
Arithmetic endof 6B 5.3 
Reading 7A 
Vocabulary 7A 44 
His record also showed that he repeated 
the third grade; that his attendance was 
usually regular; that his best subjects dur- 
ing the first seven grades were arithmetic 
and music; and that his poorest subjects 


were language arts and social studies. 

He was rated slightly above average 
in all personal traits except leadership and 
study habits in which he was rated aver- 
age. His seventh-grade homeroom teacher 
had this to say about him, “An under- 
average boy who has a vast knowledge of 
uses of many visual aids. An orchestra 
pupil.” 

Edward's health record showed that he 
attended the speech clinic for several years 
and was marked “improved.” 

Edward was then given these tests: 
Binet 1.Q. 96 
Gates Oral Reading G.E. 2.9 
Gates Oral Vocabulary G.E. 5.4 


It was also discovered that he did not 
know all of “Dolch’s Basic Sight Words,” 
had trouble with reversals, and knew 
nothing about attacking new words. 

In conferences with Edward and his 
grandmother, it was learned that his par- 
ents were divorced, he was living with his 
maternal grandmother and _ step-grand- 
father, was taking saxophone lessons, 
liked to play basketball, hated baseball, 
and enjoyed television programs with 
plenty of action, especially those with 
cowboys or Indians. 

The next time Edward came into the 
room there were a number of adventure 
books on the table. According to the 
“Bibliography for Retarded Readers” 
given in the Manual for Reading Clinic 
Teachers in the St. Louis Public Schools, 
these books have a third-grade vocabulary 
but an interest level from the second 
through the ninth grade. When Edward 
sat down, he started looking through the 
books, picked up Lumberjack Bill, de- 
cided it was a little too hard, took Cowboy 
Sam and the Rustlers and started reading. 
Even with that book he ran into difficul- 
ties but still wanted to read it, and with 
help did read it. 

During the time that he was reading 
the above-mentioned book, the following 
materials were used to help him recognize 
and attack new words: 


1. Dolch’s Basic Sight Vocabulary 
Cards 

2. Dolch’s Sight Phrase Cards 

3. Dolch’s Word Lists 

4. Webster's Word Analysis Charts 

5. Manual for Sound Blending in 
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Reading and Spelling in the St. Louis 
Public Schools 

6. Help for Slow Readers No. 2216. 

Next he chose Morning Star, a story 
about Indians. While he was in the pro- 
cess of reading that book, in order to help 
improve his comprehension and rate of 
reading, he was given test lessons from 
McCall-Crabbs Book A. 

When Morning Star was completed, he 
said, “I'm going to try Lumberjack Bill 
again.” He picked it up and started read- 
ing aloud, missing only two words on the 
first page. He later figured out these 
words and wrote them in his notebook 
under the heading “My Own Vocabu- 
lary.” 

Edward now wants a good basketball 
story so an attempt is being made to get 
David Cheers the Team which, according 
to the Annotated Bibliography of Selected 
Books with High Interest and Low Vo- 
cabulary Level for the Indianapolis Public 
Schools, has a fourth- to fifth-grade vocab- 
ulary and fourth- to seventh-grade interest 
level. 

Edward's grandmother now says that 
for the first time in his life he is reading 
without being told to do so and often asks 
to read aloud to her. 


GEORGE W. BoND 


“Hello, I'm Dennis the Menace.” Be- 
fore me stood a tall, broad-shouldered, 
handsome boy with blond hair and blue 
eyes. Dennis had been identified through 
the fall testing program as a boy who was 
almost a nonreader in a fourth-grade class. 
A complete reading diagnosis was request- 
ed by his teacher. 

Comments from the reports of teachers 
who had Dennis in the early grades at 
school include the following: “Much teas- 
ing—disobeys rules—runs out whenever 
he pleases—could do work if he tried.” 

“Dennis is one of the largest children 
in the class and he uses his size to force 
others into line.” 

“Cannot share with others—cries when- 
ever he doesn’t get his own way.” 

“Is unable to concentrate in a group 
situation. Must be given individual atten- 
tion.” 

“The class standards of accepted be- 
havior are high—Dennis cannot measure 


up to what his classmates expect of him.” 

“Dennis's most serious problem at the 
moment is his inability to adjust to school 
routines.” 

“He lacks initiative and needs constant 
prodding to complete the simplest task.” 

“He does not work well in a group— 
calls out and strikes at others—resents 
correction.” 

In the Reading Center, the following 
information was obtained: 

a. Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children—Verbal Scale IQ 94; Perform- 
ance Scale IQ 93; Total Scale IQ 93. Best 
performances were on Comprehension, 
Block Design and Object Assembly. 
Poorest performances were on Picture 
Completion, Picture Arrangement and 
re. sar 

b. Silent Reading — Gates Primary 
Reading Test, Word Recognition, Grade 
Equivalent Score 1.5. Gates Primary Read- 
ing Test, Sentence Reading Grade Equiva- 
lent Score 1.7. 

c. Oral Reading —Gray Standardized 
Oral Reading Paragraphs, did not earn 
a score. 

d. Betts Ready to Read Tests (Words 
in Isolation) Level I. He recognized the 
words and, no, was, on, the, big, and cat. 
Level II. He recognized the words father, 
dog, and called dig dig. 

e. Spelling — characterized by much 
confusion of letters. 

f. Laterality—straight right. 

g. Visual memory—very poor. 

h. Visual discrimination — slow and 
inaccurate. 

i. Auditory memory—normal for age. 

j. Auditory discrimination—slow but 
accurate. 

k. Writing (manuscript) —large and 
neat. 

1. Vision (Keystone Visual 
Test )—normal. 

m. Hearing (Maico Audiometer) — 
normal. 

n. Mannerisms — held paper close to 
face and at unusual angle. Voralized con- 
stantly. Pointed to words with finger. 

0. Speech — Voice somewhat high in 
pitch. 

p- California Test of Personality — 
Made significantly low scores in the areas 
of Sense of Personal Worth, Feeling of 
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Belonging, Social Standards, and Family 
Relations. 

q. Hildreth Personality and Interest 
Inventory—Showed strongest interests in 
horses, science, outdoor life, and cowboys. 

Throughout all the tests, Dennis was 
friendly, polite, co-operative, but easily 
distracted. Obviously he enjoyed the in- 
dividual attention he received and re- 
sponded nicely to praise. 

After a careful analysis of the available 
data, it was decided to use a kinesthetic 
approach to reading with Dennis, capi- 
talizing on his interests in science and 
cowboys. A program was established to 
provide daily individual remedial instruc- 
tion in periods of 40 minutes’ duration. 
Two immediate goals were set: (1) to 
develop a desire on Dennis's part to learn 
to read, and (2) to build a sight vocabu- 
lary for him. 

However, in the initial stages experi- 
ence charts provided the basis for instruc- 
tion. As Dennis's sight vocabulary began 
to grow, his interests and attitudes im- 

roved. The first indications came from 
fis teacher who wrote: “He no longer 
intentionally creates upsetting situations 
in the classroom. He continues to be 
easily discouraged but he is making an 
effort to learn.” 

Because of his longing to read a book, 
Dennis was soon ee she to Cowboy 
Sam, Cowboy Sam and Freddy, and Cow- 
boy Sam and the Rodeo.’ Later came 
Squanto and the Pilgrims and Friday— 
The Arapaho Indian.* Dennis also accept- 
ed as interesting and respectable reading 
materials the Readers’ Digest Reading 
Skill Builder W orkbooks.* 

After two years of special remedial 
instruction, Dennis has reached the stage 
where he can function normally and hap- 
pily within his group. He now reads 
comfortably on a fifth-grade level, is a 
much better adjusted child, and frequently 
seeks recreational reading materials in the 
school library. It is the considered opinion 
of the Reading Center staff that the most 
potent factors in Dennis's program were 
the experience charts which he wrote with 
his tutor. Once he realized he could 





1Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago, II! 

“The American Adventure Series, Wheeler Publishing 
Co., Chicago, III. 

SThe Readers’ Digest, Pleasantville, N. Y. 


“read” about things which interested him 
and at a pace which was comfortable for 
him, he began to improve as a reader. 


8. Research 


RESEARCH REPORT: 
EFFECTS OF INTRODUCING AN 
INDIVIDUALIZED READING APPROACH 


BY STUDENT TEACHERS 
SAM DUKER 


The experiment about to be described 
was carried on in a large New York City 
Public School, P.S. 92, which is located 
in an average middle-class neighborhood 
in the Flatbush section of Brooklyn. It is 
rather close to Brooklyn College, where 
I am engaged in teaching prospective 
elementary school teachers. I am assigned 
a group of 24 students who spend a full 
year with me. During this time they spend 
their mornings in public schools as stu- 
dent teachers. They meet with me for six 
class hours each week to study the meth- 
odology of teaching elementary school 
children. 

Last June, when they had completed 
the first half of their course, a number of | 
my students asked if there was not some 
other way of teaching reading which 
would get away from the lock-step ap- 
proach of the basal reader method. The 
Bureau of Educational Research of the 
New York City Board of Education had 
for some time espoused the benefits of an 
individualized approach to reading in- 
struction. As a result, there were many 
classes in schools throughout the City of 
New York which were using this 
approach. 


The Individualized Approach 


Before proceeding with a description 
of the student teacher project carried on 
at P.S. 92 in the fall semester of 1956, I 
will describe very briefly just what is 
meant by the use of the term, “an indi- 
vidualized approach to the teaching of 
reading.” 

A wide variety of books is brought into 
the classroom. Easy books, hard books, 
fiction, biography, science, short stories 
and poetry are all included. The children 
are told that during the time set aside for 
the reading period they may read any 
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book of their own choosing, that they 
need not read anything that lacks appeal 
to them, and, most important of all, that 
they can sample and feel free to discard 
a book if they do not find it of interest. 

During the reading period the teacher 
(in our experiment usually the student 
teacher, although in a few classes the 
classroom teacher participated actively as 
well) has individual per, same of about 
five minutes with each pupil. During these 
conferences the comprehension of what is 
being read is checked, the choice of the 
current book and of books to be read in 
the future is discussed, the ability to 
attack unfamiliar words is noted, and 
any reading disabilities are recorded. In 
this way all the pupils have an individual 
conference with the teacher approximately 
once a week. 

On the basis of these conferences, the 
teacher plans for various group activities 
during which the children share with 
their classmates some facet of their read- 
ing experiences. This group sharing can 
take many different forms such as dra- 
matics, oral reading, oral summaries, art 
work, presentation of problems, and the 
sharing of particularly interesting features 
of the books read. This sharing may be 
carried on by an individual pupil or by a 
group of am who have read the same 
book or perhaps different books on the 
same subject or by the same author. 

The individual conferences disclose 
groups of children who have need for 
instruction in particular kinds of reading 
techniques. Purely temporary groups are 
thus formed for instruction. These groups 
are formed, reformed and disbanded as 
need for them arises and ceases. 

Records are kept by the teacher on the 
basis of individual and group work. The 
pupils also keep records of their reading 
and of books that they have looked at 
and have decided to read at a future time 
or that they have decided not to read. 


How the Experiment Was Put into Effect 


Since some of my student teachers 
wished to learn more about this approach, 
the ome oes of Richard M. Lubell, 
principal of P.S. 92, was sought. He 


agreed wholeheartedly to a plan whereby 
ten student teachers would initiate and 
carry on this individualized approach to 


reading instruction in some of the fourth-, 
fifth-, and sixth-grade classes in his school 
during the fall semester. 

The ten student teachers who were to 
initiate the program met with me on a 
number of occasions during the summer 
and once at the Bureau of Educational 
Research with leaders there. Many hours 
were spent by the students during their 
summer vacation in making lists of books 
in various categories, in learning about 
levels of reading difficulty, and in reading 
the rather meager literature available 
about the individualized approach to 
reading instruction. 

In September the public schools opened 
two weeks before college classes began. 
The student teachers gave up these two 
weeks of their vacation and began to 
carry into their classrooms many books 
from the college library and from the 
numerous branches of the Brooklyn Pub- 
lic Library. The school library at P.S. 92 
was also raided by my students. 

The Stanford Achievement Test in 
Reading was administered to five of the 
individualized reading classes and to five 
parallel classes who were continuing with 
their basal readers. No attempt was made 
to equate the groups. Pupils are assigned 
to classrooms at random in P.S. 92 and 
no attempt is made to group children of 
similar abilities. 

Evaluating the Results 


There are many ways in which to 
measure the success or lack of it in a 
project like this. All of them, like test 
results, are colored by several factors. We 
have, first of all, the factor of teacher 
enthusiasm. It is a well-recognized fact 
that many seemingly convincing results of 
teaching experiments are completely in- 
valid because of this factor. Whenever we 
have a situation where a teacher willingly 
embarks on a new approach and knows 
that the results are being measured, we 
are very likely to find more time and effort 
being expended than is ordinarily the case. 
As a result, we are often measuring the 
effect of this extra effort and enthusiasm 
rather than the effect of the particular 
method or approach. This factor is one 
that is not eliminated or controlled easily, 
but it certainly cannot be ignored in evalu- 
ating results. 
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In our specific project another factor 
tends to invalidate results to a certain 
extent. In the experimental classes there 
were two teachers, the classroom teacher 
and the student teacher. Whether or not 
the lack of experience of the student 
teacher offset the benefits of having two 
teachers in the room is doubtful. So here 
again we have a factor which must be 
taken into consideration before we un- 
questioningly accept favorable results ob- 
tained in the experimental classes. 

A third factor which plays a role is the 
fact that in the experimental classes a 
larger allotment of time for reading in- 
struction was made than in the control 
classes. In a project such as this, the 
primary purpose was to instruct the stu- 
dent teachers in a technique that was new 
to them. In a more carefully designed 
experiment, the time devoted to instruc- 
tion could be precisely controlled. 

Lastly, since no effort was made to 
equate groups it is quite possible, al- 
though unlikely, that the chance distribu- 
tion of children into classes brought the 
more rapid learning children into the 
experimental group. 

Perhaps the most telling result is found 
in the fact that after my student teachers 
completed their assignments in the classes 
in which individualized reading was tried 
all ten of the regular classroom teachers 
voluntarily decided to continue this ap- 
proach rather than to return to the basal 
reader program. Their decision to do so 
was no doubt partly influenced by the 
attitude of their pupils. Never have I 
heard fourth-, fifth-, or sixth-grade pupils 
express themselves more volubly in favor 
of any teaching method. Their opinion 
was literally unanimous in favor of the 
individualized approach. 

Pupils, classroom teachers, student 
teachers, the school principal, and the 
many qualified professional observers who 
visited these classes all agreed that teach- 
ing of reading skills such as phonics, 
dictionary usage, use of contextual clues, 
etc., had not only not been neglected but 
had been developed in ways that were 
meaningful and significant to the pupils. 

The variety of ways in which children 
shared their reading experiences with the 
other members of their group certainly 
negated any thought that the benefits of 


group interaction were being lost. In 
fact, the vital nature of the sharing peri- 
ods was often in sharp contrast to the 
frequently boring and deadening activities 
of the conventional basal reader program. 

The problem of finding books and of 
keeping a constant supply of attractive 
books of appropriate level and interest in 
the classroom was an extraordinarily diffi- 
cult one. There seem to be only two 
remedies. First, the schools wishing to use 
this kind of approach will have to buy 
more books; oad second, children can be 
induced to bring books into the classroom 
from home and from public libraries. It 
was an exciting experience to observe 
children bringing to the classroom books 
in which they themselves had little inter- 
est but which they believed to be of 
interest to specific classmates. 

It was amazing to see how readily 
children found their own reading level in 
their free selection of books. To be sure, 
some children read books that were too 
easy for them on the basis of their reading 
test scores, but they did not continue to 
select these books after a period of time 
during which they apparently found 
security in these easily read books. A few 

upils insisted on reading one or two 

ks that were beyond the scope of their 
apparent abilities, but they seemed to 
enjoy the challenge offered and seemed 
to profit from the experience. 

The measurable results, which need to 
be interpreted in the light of the reserva- 
tions already mentioned, showed that in 
the five experimental classes there was an 
average gain of six months on the score 
made on an alternate form of the Stanford 
Test on January 4 over the results of the 
first test administered on October 10 (a 
period of less than four months). In the 
control classes there was an average gain 
of two months. In the sub-section on 
word meaning, the respective means were 
eight months and four months in favor of 
the experimental group. In the paragraph 
comprehension sub-section of this test, the 
experimental group showed an average 
gain of three months while the control 
showed an average loss of one month. 
All these differences were significant at 
the .01 level (using the t-test to determine 
the significance of the difference between 
means). 
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There were other less tangible results 
such as the observable improvement in 
the use of a broad vocabulary by the 
children in the experimental classes, the 
startlingly large number of books read in 
and out of class by children in these 
groups, the joy the boys and girls found 
in their reading, and the almost total lack 
of any sort of unrest or problems of 
discipline during the reading periods. 

Certainly whatever success this project 
had establishes beyond any reasonable 
doubt that this kind of approach can be 
used by inexperienced teachers with only 
a bare minimum of special training. 


DISCUSSION 


NORMAN DALE BRYANT 


Dr. Duker has pointed up many valu- 
able techniques for encouraging student 
interest in reading and for individualizing 
reading instruction. The elements of free 
reading, group discussions, and individual 
conferences are undoubtedly important in 
stimulating growth in reading. However, 
these techniques are not foreign to the 
classroom teacher just because she uses 
basal readers as a part of her reading 
instruction. Certainly a great service is 
performed by re-emphasizing the need for 
individual attention, but I do not believe 
the choice must be either totally free 
reading or totally required reading. 

A number of questions still trouble me 
about the procedure Dr. Duker has out- 
lined. For example, wouldn't it be difficult 
in a five-minute conference each week for 
a teacher to check the student's compre- 
hension of books which the teacher ~ 
self has not read? Doesn't this necessitate 
a rather superficial check as compared 
with the more carefully planned checks of 
the basal reader containing material with 
which the teacher is familiar? There are 
always many students who develop read- 
ing skills with little or no effort on the 
teacher's part, but what about those stu- 
dents who have reading difficulties? Will 
there be time left in the conferences to 
help them with their problems and with 
the new skills they have difficulty in 
mastering? Isn’t there an advantage in a 
slight bit of “lock step” so that as the 
child changes teachers from grade to 


grade there is still a systematic treatment 
of basic skills and a systematic develop- 
ment of vocabulary? Isn't there a value in 
discussing material that all students in a 
group have read, as well as in book re- 
ports and discussions between a few of 
the students ? 

The results of the pilot study provide 
uncertainties as well as conclusions. As 
Dr. Duker has pointed out, there are a 
number of qualifications and reservations 
that must be made when interpreting the 
differences between the control and the 
experimental groups. Experimental groups 
had teachers who were selected to work 
with student teachers, and presumably the 
teachers of control groups had not been 
similarly selected. This might imply a 
difference in teacher ability. Further sup- 
port for this possibility is oo y 
the fact that control classes made less than 
the expected gain on the standardized test. 
An analysis of the differences between 
control and experimental classes on the 
first test is needed. 

An important question is whether or 
not the control teachers were using any 
free reading, book reports, etc. of 
whether they encouraged no reading ex- 
cept in their basal readers. Did they even 
follow the opportunities built into the 
basal for extending the reading? 

Dr. Duker has indicated that, as com- 
pared with the control groups, experi- 
mental groups had two teachers instead of 
one, had a larger amount of time allotted 
to reading instruction, and had greater 
teacher enthusiasm; all of these differ- 
ences reduce the chance for meaningful 
comparisons. 

The only conclusions that can be drawn 
clearly from the pilot study are that the 
experimental groups as a whole pro- 
gressed satisfactorily and that the enthu- 
siasm which the student teachers felt was 
maintained and became shared by the 
students and regular teachers. 

Further research is needed if the major 
variables are to be controlled and studied. 
For example, part of the student teachers 
could use only the individualized ap- 
proach, part could use the basal readers 
with no other reading activities, and part 
could use both the basal and the indi- 
vidual techniques. The time should be the 
same for all groups. Not only should 
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assignment of classes be random, but an 
evaluation of significance of differences 
on the first test should be made to deter- 
mine equivalence. Student teachers who 
are using the same procedures should 
meet as a group, and the advantages of 
their procedures should be stressed. Thus 
an efort would be made to establish 
equal enthusiasm. Ideally, they would not 
be aware that a study is being made. 

The analysis should be carried on sepa- 
rately for good, average, and poor madees 
as determined by the first achievement 
test. As few as nine classes would make 
this analysis possible. At the same time it 
would be possible to investigate other 
related variables. 

Various other measures should be ob- 
tained, such as number of books read 
outside of class and systematic student 
comments and ratings. 

In summary, Dr. Duker has done an 
exploratory study which demonstrates the 
interest and achievement that can be de- 
veloped in the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades by means of individualized tech- 
niques. His report should serve as a 
reminder to all teachers of the importance 
and value of these techniques in their own 
classrooms. A determination of the com- 
parative value of different techniques 
would require a carefully designed re- 
search stady. 


HARVEY ALPERT 


The modern classroom teacher has ac- 
cepted the teachings of educational psy- 
chologists on the psychology of individual 
differences and has attempted to imple- 
ment these teachings by grouping students 
on the basis of reading ability. Teachers 
honestly admit that there is a great 
amount of variation within the groupings 
and that students have different needs in 
terms of reading skills, and will progress 
at different rates because of the factors of 
intelligence, motivation, and personality. 
If we were to attempt to group on the 
basis of all information available to us 
through tests and classroom observation, 
the final result would be complete indi- 
vidualization of instruction. Consequently, 
if we are to do an adequate job in teach- 
ing reading, we cannot espouse the prin- 
ciples of individualization of instruction 


on one hand while at the same time we 
label individualization as unworkable or 
impractical. Dr. Duker’s study strengthens 
the belief that individualized instruction 
is practical, but only under certain 
couliiehains 

Actually, there are some teachers for 
whom the approach suggested by Dr. 
Duker would be unworkable. The lack of 
control involved in a process of allowing 
students to select their own reading mate- 
rials sometimes runs counter to the per- 
sonality make-up of some teachers. Very 
often, teachers of this sort who attempt 
an individualized program lapse into a 
complete /aissez-faire attitude and then 
describe the results as chaotic rather than 
face a real limitation over which they 
can have little control. Sometimes these 
very same teachers who fail in attempting 
an individualized program are very suc- 
cessful in using a basal-reader-centered, 
three-group type of organization. There- 
fore, a teacher should first evaluate her 
own personality with the understanding 
that a teacher’s emotions have a marked 
influence over the methods which she can 
use successfully. 

One other reservation that I would 
have before recommending the procedures 
suggested by Dr. Duker is that one must 
approach this idea of individualized read- 
ing with the same infectious enthusiasm 
and optimism of Dr. Duker’s student 
teachers. An optimistic, positive attitude 
based on sound principles will prove 
successful; a pessimistic, negative attitude, 
unfortunately equally contagious, will 
often produce failure. Perhaps some of 
our skeptical teachers will take heart from 
the results of Dr. Duker's study and 
approach individualization more optimis- 
tically. 

One misconception which many teach- 
ers hold in regard to an individualized 
reading program is that it is easier for the 
teacher since detailed lesson plans are 
unnecessary or impossible to develop in 
advance. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. First, the reading resources and 
materials of the classroom must be en- 
riched. In order to obtain a variety of 
books that will appeal to different inter- 
ests and will be within the range of 
readability for the class, the teacher must 
do much research. In addition, the teacher 
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must synthesize her observations of a 
child's needs into a meaningful plan that 
will meet the unique needs of each child 
and also to plan which needs may be met 
by group activity. Consequently, time 
spent on planning is increased rather than 
decreased in an individualized reading 
program. 

Individualized instruction does not pre- 
clude any grouping since there are many 
situations in which group interaction will 
= learning. In teaching developmental 
skills in the intermediate grades such as 
summarizing, outlining, and finding the 
main idea, students profit by the mistakes 
of one another and by the thinking others 
have done in arriving at correct responses. 
Simple experiments in which the class is 
divided into groups and asked to read a 
selection in different ways are much 
enlightenment when the class is allowed 
to share their individual experiences with 
the group. Very often fra. wor gain in- 
sight into the principle of flexibility of 
reading rate in relation to purpose by 
discussing their a in reading the 
same article for different reasons. In short, 
the individualized program suggested by 
Dr. Duker uses group activities when 
individual needs can best be met by them. 

In summary, I would like to affirm 
essential agreement with Dr. Duker that 
individualization of reading instruction is 
both desirable and practical. The pilot 
study strengthens the concept of practical- 
ity but not desirability. The ollowing 
questions must still be answered: 

1. How much does a teacher's person- 
ality influence the methods with which 
she will teach most successfully ? 

2. How much does a student's person- 
ality influence the teaching methods by 
which he learns more rapidly? 

3. How many students in the expeti- 
mental group made gains inferior to those 
of some members of the control group 
and why? 

4. How would students react to tradi- 
tional group instruction that was basal 
reader centered if they had been subjected 
only to individualized instruction ? 

5. How well could an individualized 
program meet special needs, such as those 
of the primary grades where basal readers 
aid in developing a sight vocabulary ? 


Although more research is still needed 
to prove the desirability of complete indi- 
vidualization of reading instruction, we 
do know that indvidual differences exist 
and must be considered in teaching. One 
approach has been tested and found work- 
able by Dr. Duker. A more extensive, 
controlled study along the same lines may 
give us more definitive information. 


9. Evaluating and Selecting Books 
for Children's Interests 


EVALUATING BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
May HILL ARBUTHNOT 


There is no field in which grownups 
should proceed with more caution than 
in the evaluation of books for children. 
It is fairly easy to set up hard and fast 
criteria of literary merit by which to judge 
a book, but there still remains the unpre- 
dictable child. One child reads avidly, 
another with reluctance. One demands 
factual books, another fairy tales. Chil- 
dren's needs and interests at any age 
level are as varied as their physical growth 
patterns. And these needs and interests 
must be taken into account in evaluating 
their books if we expect to make readers 
of them. 

A book may meet every literary stand- 
ard; but if a child can’t read it or if by 
way of it he is bored or discouraged, it is 
not a good book for him. And if a child 
discovers and treasures that odd book the 
critics scorned, adults had best conceal 
their scorn and be thankful that at long 
last some book has given him a taste of 
the possible joys of reading. 

Of course a good book can do more 
for a child than a poor one, so a critical 
sense is essential, but omniscience is dan- 
gerous. We can select and promote books, 
but we cannot force delight. Obviously 
then, we must ask of a book: Can the 
child read it? Does its content come with- 
in the level of his understanding? Has 
the book child appeal? And how does it 
meet the child's fie needs? 

These needs, and specific types of books 
that satisfy them, are already listed in 
print in considerable detail.‘ Here there 
is only time to summarize them under a 
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few general heads. We may well ask of a 
book, (1) Will it help the child to a 
clearer insight into the cause and effect of 
behavior? (2) Does it satisfy his varied 
curiosities? (3) Will it minister to his 
zest for living? and (4) Will it deepen 
his reverence for all life worthy of 
development ? 


Insight 


To get along in this complex world of 
people the child must grow in under- 
standing of the cause and effect of human 
behavior, his own and other people's. The 
problems change with age, p me the pen- 
alties of running away at four years of 
age to the uncertainties of a first date at 
fourteen. But because at every age level 
the child looks for pieces of himself in 
book characters and situations, his reading 
can and should influence his sense of right 
and wrong, of moral and ethical standards 
and resultant behavior patterns. 

This should not mean a return to didac- 
ticism, although it must be admitted there 
is a trend in that direction. In the course 
of a perfectly good story, manners and 
morals can and should be made clear 
without moralizing. For instance, in two 
amusing tales, Eddie’s Pay Dirt* and 
Henry Huggins,® both boys are confront- 
ed with painful ethical problems which 
they can’t squirm out of but must solve 
for themselves. These problems in social 
relationships are not the focus of the 
story, but arise suddenly as they do in 
real life. 

At adolescence, the pangs of having to 
face adult responsibilities can be grievous 
indeed, as the climax of both The Year- 
ling* and Good-bye, My Lady® makes dra- 
matically clear. And there are, of course, 
innumerable other problems of personal 
behavior which books illumine. They can 
also broaden the child’s understanding of 
other times and ples where the pat- 
terns of living differ from his own but 
—_ may be similar. The fight for 
iberty that Johnny Tremain® knew in our 
American Revolution is still going on in 
other lands today. Stories of regional life 
in the United States and of everyday life 
in foreign lands can minister to the child's 
sympathetic approach to people who are 
somewhat different from his immediate 
neighborhood friends. 


In short, many kinds of books may, 
without didacticism, help the child to 
grow from his egocentric concern with his 
own desires into an increasing sensitivity 
to other people's needs and a sense of the 
kinship of all peoples. 


Curiosities 


The normal child comes into the world 
with the most diverse curiosities. He asks 
about worms and weather, stars and 
stones, trains and planes, animals and 
atoms or, as the walrus would say, “Of 
shoes and ships and sealing wax.” For- 
tunately, factual books are better and 
more numerous today than ever. From 
dictionaries and encyclopedias to books 
about India or the Arctic, dinosaurs or the 
bees, there are books for most age levels, 
in most fields, that will satisfy and de- 
velop further the child’s interests in the 
universe. Let’s see that those we choose 
are (1) scrupulously accurate, (2) con- 
veniently organized and indexed, and (3) 
understandably and interestingly written. 
Not only does the child need and enjoy 
such books, but some children are won 
over to reading by informational books 
rather than by fiction. 


Zest for Living 


The healthy child comes into the world 
with a God-given zest for living that ex- 
perience seems bent upon quelling. Hence 
the value of books that build a child's 
faith in the fact that life is good and may 
be glorious, books that foster the frisky 
enjoyment in being alive that most chil- 
dren possess. For instance, tales of adven- 
ture, from the doughty deeds of folk-tale 
heroes to records of real people who have 
struggled, failed, and risen again to carty 
the task through to heroic conclusion, 
these lift the child’s spirits and give him 
faith that he too will achieve mightily. 


Sea Pup* and Banner in the Sky® give 
city boys a vicarious taste of outdoor ad- 
ventures that lift their spirits and their 
imaginations as well. Books are precious 
that show children the innocent absurdi- 
ties of life, and sheer nonsense that ire 
vokes laughter can relax tensions and be 
as cheering as a burst of sunlight after a 
dark day. Sometimes poetry can give chil- 
dren a sudden sense of wonder and beauty. 
Any kind of literature that gives the child 
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a keener awareness of the ness and 
fun of life, the desire to “fight the good 
fight,” to get on with the task, and to 
welcome each new day with courage, is 
good reading. 


Reverence for Life 


Finally, because we are living in an age 
of conflict and violence, children need to 
grow in that feeling of “reverence for 
life” as Albert Schweitzer calls it, “all 
life worthy of development.”’ Substantial 
stories of animals, written with integrity 
to the 19 can make children keenly 
aware of a creature’s virtues and limita- 
tions as it fights its enemies, men or other 
animals. The Tough Winter,? Bambi,” 
Brighty of the Grand Canyon," Big Red** 
or the remarkable books by John and Jean 
George™® will increase the child's knowl- 
edge of a particular species of animal and 
his compassion for its gallantry and vul- 
nerability. Stories about everyday people, 
past or present, their hardships, self-sacri- 
fice and persistence in the face of obstacles 
have special values. No child can read 
such books as the historical Little House’ 
series or those remarkable books, The 
Ark*® and Rowan Farm, about a modern 
German family in a bombed-out city 
beginning all over and making a good 
life for themselves and others, without a 
quickened feeling of “reverence for life— 
all life worthy of development.” 

Turning now to literary yardsticks with 
which to evaluate children’s books, these 
too must be general. There are specific 
criteria for judging stories about animal 
life, regional, religious or minority 
groups, life in other lands, historical fic- 
tion, biography and poetry. These detailed 
standards must be left to the textbook. 
But there are four broad criteria by which 
to evaluate the child’s first literary love— 
the story. 


Fiction 


Characters. Someone once said of the 
novel that it never achieves greatness un- 
less the characters are convincing. This is 
not always true of stories for children 
who are satisfied at first with the stereo- 
types of the folk tales—Boots the Brave, 
Cinderella the Beautiful and Good! 

But children soon outgrow these sym- 
bols and demand real flesh-and-blood 


people in their books. The stereotyped 
“Beauty and the Beast” are replaced by 
the unique personalities of Pod. Homily 
and Arrietty in The Borrowers,"* and the 
foolish and wise ‘“Three Little Pigs” give 
lace to absurd Wilbur, ‘‘the radiant pig,” 
in Charlotte's Web® Moreover, these 
well-drawn characters of fantasy are as 
real to young readers and as memorable 
as the realistic, equally well-drawn char- 
acters of Tom Sawyer’® or Jo in Little 
Women.*® Historical fiction is an area of 
writing for children in which an over- 
concern with theme or conflict is apt to 
reduce the characters to mere types. Not 
so with Johnny Tremain® or the charac- 
ters in any of William Steele’s®* excellent 
historical tales. His people are sharply and 
cantankerously individual. Strong charac- 
terization is also one of the many elements 
of greatness in that Newbery winner and 
now Miguel,?* in which every member of 
the Chavez family is alive and memorable. 
Theme. Look next at the theme of the 
book—what is it all about? Is there a 
substantial idea back of the story? In 
Wheel on the School,2* for instance, two 
important questions launched the whole 
story: Why are there no storks in Shora, 
and how can we bring them back? These 
ideas started a chain of action that finally 
involved every person in the village. 
Sometimes the theme is stated or suggest- 
ed by the title of a book. This year's 
Newbery Medal winner, Miracles on 
Maple Hill,?* is concerned first with the 
lovely everyday miracles of the changing 
seasons and then, the miracles of healing 
which the outdoor world can bring to a 
sick spirit. And The Ark*® revolves 
around a family’s search for shelter and 
security from the storms of war. These 
are strong themes, and without one it is 
impossible to build a full-bodied story. 
ust at present we are suffering from a 
rash of thin and themeless narratives for 
the youngest children. There are books 
about night sounds and daytime sights, 
smells, tastes, coldness, wetness and what 
not. These are designed to increase the 
pre-school child's awareness of this or 
that. They may be good language experi- 
ences occasionally, but their lack of humor 
and substance send the average child 
searching for something meatier — an 
honest-to-goodness story, not another so- 
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what book. Nor is it necessary for the 
youngest to have this attenuated fare. 
Circus Ruckus, Little Angela and Her 
Puppy,?* The Happy Lion,** The Bears 
on Hemlock Mountain,?* John Billington, 
Friend of Squanto,** and dozens of others, 
have substantial themes that support 
hilarious or serious action and guarantee 
a rousing story that will keep the small fry 
sitting up and demanding more. 

Plot. Grownups may accept a stream- 
of-consciousness story, but children like 
plots. Plot is merely the action of a tale, 
what happens to or because of the theme. 
Plot involves obstacles, suspense, climax 
and a satisfying conclusion. Something 
must have been accomplished in the pro- 
cess of the action, for children and young 
people cannot accept the idea of defeat. 
Even in that fine story about Alpine 
guides and their stern code of ethics, 
Banner in the Sky,’ brash young Rudi did 
not reach the top of The Citadel himself, 
but he saampliied the more difficult 
task of sacrificing himself for a moral 
principle, thereby proving himself a guide 
indeed. In adult fiction it is possible to 
have a strong theme with little action or 
_ but in children’s books that have 
asted over the years—The Tale of Peter 
Rabbit® and Tom Sawyer,’ for instance 
—the two generally go hand in hand. 

Style. Finally, there is the matter of 
style, an unknown quantity to children 
and difficult to define for adults. In _ 
it is the auditory effect of words, how 
they trip on the tongue and fall upon the 
ear. Try reading a story aloud and you 
can tell quite a bit about its style, good 
or commonplace. The words must also 
suit the mood, or movement or matter of 
the story. When you read aloud The 
Duchess Bakes a Cake,* the children are 
soon chanting with you, ‘‘A lovely, light, 
luscious, delectable cake,” but when you 
read from Little House in the Woods,:4 
they relax and are quietly absorbed. So 
style must vary with the content of the 
tale. There are lovely descriptions of the 
outdoor world in Miracles on Maple 
Hill,2* derisive chants in What Can You 
Do with a Shoe?** The Courage of Sarah 
Noble** is soberly and beautifully written 
with deceptive simplicity. The adventure 
tale of Little Tim and the Brave Sea 
Captain™ has a forthright style that is 


oddly convincing. Style may and must 
differ with the content, but it can be the 
essence of simplicity without being com- 
monplace. It can have great beauty with- 
out being artificial, and there is certainly 
no excuse in a child’s book for slovenly 
writing, slang or pretentiousness. 


Biography 

All of these criteria with the exception 
of plot may be applied to the evaluation 
of biography which has come to play such 
a major part in the modern child’s read- 
ing. Obviously, the writer of biography 
needs as acceptable a prose style as a 
writer of fiction, and the character of the 
man must emerge as vividly and uniquely 
as in fiction. When the biographer has 
assembled all the facts about his hero, he 
begins to see a unity in the life and 
chooses a theme accordingly. Jeannette 
Eaton's old biography of George Wash- 
ington, Leader by Destiny,®® is a good 
example. She saw her hero called away, 
over and over again, from a life he loved, 
to assume a leadership he dreaded but 
could not refuse. 

Interestingly enough, the heroes of 
biography make their own plots. Their 
obstacles, mistakes, action and suspense 
are not as neatly patterned as in ection 
but carry them forward to some tragic or 
triumphant climax just as inevitably. 
When we read biography, we say tritely, 
“Life is stranger than fiction.” Of course, 
it is. Perhaps this is why in writing biog- 
raphy for children it seems natural to 
fictionize it here and there, to introduce 
dialogue where no dialogue is recorded by 
the historian. And here biography and 
fiction part company. 

Authenticity. Biography has one char- 
acteristic in common with all informa- 
tional books, it must be true to the facts. 
In a book for children, some of the facts 
may be omitted; but those that are used 
should not only be scrupulously docu- 
mented but should reveal the man. Sources 
are generally omitted in juvenile biogra- 
phies and more’s the pity. It permits alto- 
gether too much latitude in a field where 
authenticity is of major importance. Chil- 
dren may ignore a footnote or an appen- 
dix, but they could be trained to look at 
them and to respect an author's regard for 
truth. Two fairly recent children’s biog- 
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raphies of John Paul Jones give such 
different accounts of his childhood that 
the reader would never suspect the books 
were about the same man. Which was 
reliable? There was no documentation to 
say. Nevertheless, in spite of this one 
anxiety about juvenile biography, we 
hasten to add that most of the recent 
books are absorbingly written. The heroes 
emerge as fully drawn, convincingly alive 
human beings, and the great drama of 
human struggle has never been more 
movingly presented to children and 
youth than it is in modern biography. 


Poetry 


Poetry is another field of literature that 
requires special criteria for its appraisal. 
And here examples are needed but gen- 
eralizations must suffice. 

Melody and Movement. It is the mel- 
ody and movement of poetry that most 
sharply differentiate it from prose, and 
these are the qualities that first attract 
children to the enjoyment of verse. So 
listen first for the melodic ear-appeal of 
verses for children and shun those so- 
called s with halting lines and 
forced rhymes. If children begin happily 
with the tumpety-tum tunes and 
rhythms of Mother Goose and light verse 
of similar caliber, they can be carried from 
these to the subtler melodies of true lyric 
poetry. So listen first to the music of the 
verses you are appraising. Melody and 
movement are clues to the child’s enjoy- 
ment and to the lyric quality of poetry 
itself. 

Words of Poetry. Examine also the 
words of the poems you are considering. 
They may be the ear-tickling words of 
nonsense verse or they may introduce the 
child to new words, startling and bright, 
or the poems may use quiet, familiar 
words in a fresh _ ao, the words 
of authentic poetry will never be common- 
place or pedestrian or forced. Poor verse 
is invariably marked by awkward lines 
and an unnatural use of words for the 
sake of rhyme. The result is something 
forced and dull that sets the teeth on edge 
like a harsh noise. True poetry has light- 
ness, freshness and a lovely sense of 
surprise and joy. It sings with meaning. 

Meaning. And of course, the child 


must understand it. Grownups may put 


up with obscurities, but not the child. He 
wants to know what it is all about. 
Examine it for meaning. Does it come 
within the child’s easy comprehension or 
his comprehension with a few explanatory 
lifts? If it takes elaborate snaitieaiien, it 
is not yet for him. Ask also of the poem, 
what does it do for life and the child? 
Does it tickle his funny bone and provoke 
laughter as the verses of Laura Richards* 
or A. A. Milne*’ invariably do? Or does 
it suddenly set fire to the imagination, 
the mystery and magic of life caught and 
held in a line? That is poetry! That is 
worth building toward. That is worth 
carrying children through the tumpety- 
tumps of nursery rhymes, to simple lyrics, 
dramatic ballads and on to authentic 
poetry until all by themselves they stumble 
on that magic verse or poem that speaks 
strangely and movingly to them. Then, 
and then only, poetry possesses them and 
your task is done. 

In conclusion, you are you and I am I. 
Like children we bring to our reading 
different backgrounds of judgment. So 
let's be charitable with each other and 
devoutly thankful for all the gifted artists, 
writers, editors and publishers who con- 
tinue to pay no attention to our pro- 
nouncements but go an on surpris- 
ing and wonderful books for children. 
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CHILDREN’S CURRENT BOOK CHOICES 
CLAUDIA LEWIS 


I have talked recently with several 
teachers, librarians, and publishers, whose 
comments on children’s present reading 
interests have given me much to think 
about. That TV is influencing reading is 
well known. Some of us, however, may 
not have been aware of the various dimen- 
sions and directions of this influence. 


One librarian pointed out that she is 
having difficulty supplying six- and seven- 
year-old children with the Peter Pan and 
Robin Hood books they clamor for now, 
after exposure to these stories on TV. 
After all, the original Peter Pan stories 
by James M. Barrie, and Howard Pyle’s 
classic, The Merry Adventure of Robin 
Hood, are not easy books to read, and 
really do not belong in the primary child’s 
reading fare. There are simplified versions 
for younger children, but they are watered 
down and quite inferior. What is the 
answer? Give children the difficult books 
and thus discourage them? Give them 
inferior books? Try to make them wait a 
few years? There seems to be no simple 
way out of this dilemma. 

A first-grade teacher spoke to me of 
a lack of books in another area. A few 
years ago, she said, she tended to ignore 
somewhat the “'space’’ talk of her first and 
second graders. She felt that it was little 
more than talk (taken straight out of 
TV); that concepts of space and 5 a 
travel were really outside of their ken; 
and that there would be little point in the 
attempt to develop or feed such interests 
through stories, discussions, or other cur- 
riculum materials. 

Today, however, some five or six years 
later, she has a slightly different feeling 
about it. The interest in space has grown. 
True, she says, the children don't talk 
about it constantly, or even play space 
cadets and rocket ships all the time, but 
she recognizes their increasing interest 
and knowledge. Space concepts are there, 
as a substratum, in the back of their 
minds. She would now like to explore 
the use of space stories with these children 
if they were available — stories with a 
basis in fact, but told as stories, with 
exciting plots and humor and appealing 
characters. A few such books exist, but by 
and large they are for children older than 
six or seven. What is needed here, of 
course, is an imaginative new writer, who 
knows how to keep abreast of the interests 
of primary children in planets and rockets 
a jets and journeys to the moon, and 
can weave his facts into a good story on 
a simple level. 

The slightly older child—eight or nine 
and older—wants a good many straight 
facts. A publisher reported to me a very 
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striking trend in the demand from these 
children today for factual, informational 
material, imaginatively presented. The 
space-fiction writer of yesterday, she said, 
is writing pure astronomy for the ten- 
year-old today. 

Where does this fever for facts come 
from? Possibly partly from TV, which is 
expanding the world for children, and 

ssibly partly from the enthusiasms and 
interests of the adults with whom the 
children are in daily contact. We are, of 
course, a scientific-minded generation, 
with an increasingly urgent feeling that 
we must lead the world in scientific 
know-how. 

One final observation. A publisher re- 
marked to me that children’s book choices 
are, of course, partly contingent upon the 
people who write the books. He felt that 
an inquiry into children’s current reading 
interests should also take into considera- 
tion the trends apparent among the new 
writers. One such trend may be a tendency 
to get away from the sweet ending in 
books for nursery and primary ages; to 
introduce more realism, and more of the 
problems of living, even for the very 
young reader. 

It is perhaps too soon to know whether 
this is Sone in response to a feeling that 
children are asking for such fare, or on 
the other hand represents the writers’ own 
satiation with stories that are screened of 
conflict. 

It seems likely that child and writer go 
hand in hand, that the move toward real- 
ism reflects the larger culture today and 
its concerns and values. 


Iris VINTON 


The announcement in a Boys’ Club 
library that ‘the new books are in’’ always 
draws a crowd. Every boy wants to be 
among the first to see the collection of 
books. Very soon the individual boys 
begin to select the titles they want to 
read, with the librarian making a list of 
names in order. 

Boys thus make their own choices of 
reading fare from each new collection. In 
addition to that choice, they also have the 
opportunity to suggest subjects and even 


specific titles they would like to have in 
their library. The librarian may guide the 


boys into reading, but he or she never 
imposes selections upon them. 

ecause of this freedom to choose, cer- 
tain trends in the boys’ own reading have 
appeared over the years. In 1947 most 
boys reached first for the dog and horse 
stories, with perhaps a biography, an his- 
torical adventure (usually abounding in 
animal life), and a fast-moving mystery 
for a slight variation in diet. Some did say 
that they wanted more books that told 
about other people and other lands. On 
the list we issued that year of the boys’ 
best-liked books, there was one war title, 
but not a single title in the field of science. 

By 1952, it was evident that boys’ in- 
terests were broadening and they were 
beginning to evaluate what _ read, 
That year there was only one book given 
top rating in the dog-horse class and that 
was a well-illustrated work of non-fiction 
on cowboys and horses. Out of fifteen 
books ranking highest in the boys’ opin- 
ions, three were on sports facts and three 
on careers. Nonfiction’s rating was creep- 
ing up from its low of five years before. 
That was a great year, too, for baseball. 
More boys read and recommended more 
books on baseball than on any other sub- 
ject, although almost all sports books were 
generally welcomed. 

The scope of adventure broadened to 
include spelunking, a voyage with the 
Dutch East Indian Company, archeology, 
man’s great migrations, and pioneering in 
many parts of the world. Science fiction 
and space travel were the new frontiers of 
reading interest, and there were requests 
for facts on everything from railroads to 
radar. 

A run-down of today’s choices made 
from recent books by some 5000 boys 
throughout the nation indicates a wide 
range of subject matter by the individual 
reader. A boy, for example, enjoyed mys- 
tery, Westerns, biography, history (both 
fact and fiction), animal stories, nature 
lore, sports, and so on, although books 
which fell into the science adventure class 
(not to be confused with science fiction), 
particularly those on paleontology, zool- 
ogy, astronomy and atomic energy, were 
read with greatest eagerness. 

In historical fact or fiction, praise was 
given books that were ‘on the level,” 
meaning books that had basic integrity. 
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The youngster sensed when the author 
was applying a thick coat of sugar to 
characters and events and disliked it. 

Because boys generally are interested in 
the various sciences, the books came in 
for more than their fair share of criticism. 
There were objections to many books be- 
cause, as one 10-year-old reported, “It 
sounds as though the author threw to- 
gether a bunch of statistics and it is not 
really written as an author should write, 
which is to make facts interesting.” 

The most cheering note we have ob- 
served recently is an awakening of the 
spirit of discovery. Boys who have never 
gone in for reading are vying with each 
other to be the first to “discover” a book 
on almost any subject, which they can 
honestly and enthusiastically recommend 
to their Clubmates. 

The fewest recommendations are made 
in the fields of fantasy and poetry. With 
the exception of boys from six to about 
eight, like best of all to have books 
read to them, few youngsters choose to 
read either poetry or fantasy. Narrative 
poems, those about the seasons of the 
year, and fantasy which has the robust 
quality of a great deal of our folklore are, 
however, often found enjoyable. 

On the whole, we feel that youngsters 
today are beginning to have a much more 
cordial approach to all reading. And, 
further, we feel that the more books there 
are that show a true awareness of the 
lively curiosities and the wide interests of 
childhood and adolescence, the more 
youngsters there will be to greet books as 
sources of knowledge and of fun. 


WILtiAM D. BOUTWELL 


Young readers’ choices through the 
Teen Age Book Club show they spend 
more baby-sitter and lawn-mowing money 
on humor than any other topic. They 
bought thousands of Junior Miss, Mama's 
Bank Account, Your Own Book of Funny 
Stories, and collections of sports humor. 
They enjoy panel cartoons as much as 
their parents—Dennis is the darling of all 
ages. Right beside him comes Bobby Sox 
and Sweetie Pie. 

Next to humor in popularity comes 
girls’ fiction — nurse stories, books by 
Betty Cavanna, Anne Emery, James L. 


Summers. Almost equally popular are 
lg. Oy stories—Stars in My 
Crown, Mama's Bank Account, etc. This 
year, for the first time, World War II 
stories soared into popularity outstripping 
even the ever-popular horse and dog 
stories. 

Books closely related to current motion 

ictures and television shows iank next. 
en come six interest categories currently 
running neck and neck with demand 
averaging about 30,000 copies of each 
title offered. They are: Adventure, West- 
erns, science fiction, biography, sports and 
mystery. Only slightly below this demand 
level we find historical fiction, personal 
growth books, and classics. 

What else can be learned when teen- 
agers purchase for their own reading 
pleasure ? 

1. Teen-agers prefer to read about 
their own times. More than 90 per cent of 
purchases could be classified as contempo- 
rary books or books on subjects which have 
been contemporized. Motion pictures and 
TV contemporize books. For example, the 
great success of Moby Dick boosted the 
demand for that often shunned title. 

2. Teen-agers want guidance on per- 
sonal growth. They want to know what to 
do with their dates, what is proper eti- 
quette, everything from improving their 
English to their hair. They will turn to 
books for answers to questions they aren't 
willing to ask their best friend. 

3. Mysteries are as popular with boys 
and girls as with adults. Even children as 
young as eight and nine will reach for a 
mystery—written, of course, at their level 
— before almost anything else except 
humor. 

4. Children will read with pleasure 
books that experts declare to be far too 
difficult for them. How else shall we ac- 
count for the heavy demand and reorders 
for such adult titles as The Colditz Story, 
Cress Delehanty, The Bridge at Toko-ri, 
and The Ponder Heart. 

A reading specialist once told me that 
interest will push a child two grades or 
more hiaend his tested reading level. 
Perhaps television, the movies, and mod- 
ern life make our youth today grow up 
faster. Perhaps the very act of purchasing 
a book motivates reading. Whatever the 
cause, we should never underestimate the 
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capacity of our children to read adult-level 
writing. 

5. Horse stories continue popular with 
junior high students, especially girls. 
However, the horse or dog should be wild 
and should be caught and tamed by a boy 
or girl. 

if Rudolph Flesch had spent 15 cents 
for a subway ride downtown to the head- 
quarters of the Teen Age Book Club and 
inquired into the reading habits of today’s 
teen-agers, he might never have written 
his bestseller. I think it is safe to say that 
no generation in America has ever read 
so much and so widely as the teen-agers 
of today. 

Our problem today is not so much one 
of getting young people to read. Our 
chief — is to put within their reach 
enough books to satisfy the wide variety 
of their choices and to keep up with the 
— appetites of modern youth for 
reading. 


JOSETTE FRANK 


It seems that parents are rarely satisfied 
with their children’s book choices. This is 
evidenced in the questions they bring to 
book counselors, or raise at child study 
groups or parent-teacher meetings: 

“My son won't read anything but ad- 
venture stories and space books. How can 
I get him to read worth-while books?” 
“My daughter reads everything she can 
lay her hands on—how can I teach her to 
be more selective?” 

Then we get some widely disparate 
questions. One mother says: “My 12-year- 
old loves to read her little sister's picture 
books. Isn’t it time she outgrew such baby 
things?’ And the ambitious father of a 
seven-year-old wants to know: ‘When 
can I expect my son to begin reading real 
books?" By “‘real books,’” he explains he 
means Moby Dick or The Three Mus- 
keteers. Occasionally a mother complains: 
“My boy would just read all the time if 
I let him, and never go out to play.” But 
much more frequently comes the lament: 
“My child doesn’t read anything!” Often, 
however, this is followed by a grudging 
modification: “Oh well, only books Bonn 


science” (or airplanes or trains or dino- 
saurs). Some parents evidently don’t con- 
sider this “reading.” 


The fact is, of course, that parents 
naturally want for their children, in books 
as in all other things, “the best.” But how 
are they to determine what books are best 
for their child at any given stage? It seems 
that children, like other people, have a 
way of liking what they like, and often 
it is not what their parents would choose 
for them. 

The plain fact is that today’s parents 
find it almost impossible to keep abreast 
of the great flood of contemporary books 
being published for children—books in a 

uantity and variety unknown in our 
childhood. Within such profusion there 
is bound to be much mediocrity, but there 
are also many fine books and many ave- 
nues open to children for finding them. 
Boys and girls are no respecters of great 
names. They take their pleasures where 
they find them and follow where their 
interests lead them. 

Our boys and girls are interested in 
their contemporary world, as well as in 
how it got to be this way. They are 
reading for information as well as for 
entertainment and emotional satisfaction, 
and parents are hard put to keep up with 
this new kind of children’s reading. 

This is not to say that today’s boys and 
girls are not reading some of the “greats” 
of their grandparents’ day. Well-worn 
copies of Treasure Island, Little Women 
and others on public library shelves attest 
to this. But parents, fearful lest their 
children will miss what they call ‘the 
important books,” often press these too 
early and too eagerly on boys and girls 
not yet ready for them. Book-loving 
fathers especially seem to have inaccurate 
recollections of the age when they them- 
selves discovered the treasures of Steven- 
son or Mark Twain or Howard Pyle. They 
can hardly wait for their seven-year-old to 
reach for his father’s beloved copy of 
Two Years Before the Mast. 

Then besides this question of age tim- 
ing there is also the necessity that parents 
take a new look at some of the books they 
remember so fondly. Looked at from the 
point of view of a child of 1957 we may 
discover that some of the “good old 
books” are still good, while others are 
merely old. The world has changed, and 
so has the tempo of our children’s lives. 
Many of these books simply move too 
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slowly for our movie-going, TV-watching 
youngsters. 

This whole question of movie versions 
and book abridgments is another area of 
concern to parents. If children are given 
these easy ways to enjoy fine stories, will 
they ever read the originals? Here the 
answer must be, of course, that some 
won't but some wi//. Reassurance on this 
point is to be found in the testimony of 
librarians that the showing of a movie 
based on a book invariably leads to a 
boom in that book’s circulation. Many 
librarians and parents have found this 
equally true of abridgments and adapta- 
tions of books. As children grow old 
enough to cope with these books in their 
original forms, these are greeted as old 
friends and enjoyed on a more mature 
level. 

Many parents have discovered with 
delight the whole new children’s litera- 
ture available today, and they are enjoying 
their children’s ms ama with the best 
of this new crop. The zany nonsense of 
Dr. Seuss, the endearing little-girl-and- 
boy stories of Caroline Haywood and 
Beverly Cleary, the many excellent new 
pene of history and biography by 

ne writers, even the thrillers of science- 
fiction by Robert Heinlein and others— 
these delights do rub off on parents who 
follow their children’s choices with in- 
terest and an open mind. They are willing 
to let the youngsters browse far and wide 
and discover for themselves the treasures 
which may have special meaning for them. 
They enjoy helping the children find these 
books—even enjoy reading some of them 
themselves. And sometimes, too, without 
pressing, parents find that their own tastes 
are contagious. 


10. Gifted Children and the 
Reading Program 


IDENTIFYING THE GIFTED 
T. W. MARTIN 


Five principles are now widely accept- 
ed. First, the identification of the intellec- 
tually gifted is imperative—a matter of 
justice to the individual, of professional 
need to the teacher, of service to the 
family, of opportunity to the community, 
and of survival to the nation. Second, the 


initiative rests with the schools. Third, 
identification must be made as early as 
possible. Fourth, no single identification, 
inclusive or exclusive, can be regarded as 
conclusive. Fifth, processes of identifica- 
tion must be repeated in each division of 
the educational system. 

Some of the gifted identify themselves, 
to themselves, and pursue their destiny 
with admirable single-mindedness. We 
think of Edison, and think also of the 
unenviable niche in history achieved by 
the teacher who told him he might better 
stay home because he was too stupid to 
learn. Teachers and parents neal and 
want some confirmation of the self-identi- 
fication of the gifted, some assurance 
which will justify their permissiveness 
toward these children. We need to use 
objective measures and discriminating ob- 
servation for this purpose. 

Discriminating observation is a means 
by which the intellectually gifted unwit- 
tingly identify themselves to us. An anec- 
dote in Maclean’s Magazine, concerning a 
four-year-old boy who lives in Agincourt, 
Ontario, illustrates how observation can 
identify a child who is probably intellec- 
tually gifted. His mother took him on a 
Sunday School picnic, only to lose him in 
the excitement of watching the three- 
legged race for the first time. She was 
starting an anxious search for her small 
one when loud and clear, above all the 
other talk, shouts and laughter, came a 
desperate young treble crying, “Jessie, 
Jessie!” When his mother finally got to 
his side and had him calmed down again, 
she asked him how come he called her 
Jessie’ when he always called her 
“Mother” at home. The tyke looked at 
her with justified disdain and declared 
shortly, “It was no use calling ‘Mother.’ 
The place is full of mothers.” 

To the discriminating observer this is 
more than an amusing anecdote; it is ten 
straws in the wind, illustrating ten of the 
observable characteristics of the intellectu- 
ally gifted. The lad was strongly curious. 
He ventured a personal investigation of 
this phenomenon, the three-legged race, 
on his own. When lost, he showed quick 
perception and awareness of his predica- 
ment; for his mother was just starting her 
search when his cry made it unnecessary. 
He did not panic, but maintained self- 
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control until the emergency was over. He 
reasoned. He reached a reasonable, prac- 
tical solution. Even though his solution 
was an unusual one, and nonconforming, 
he used it. When questioned, he a. 
his action completely and logically in a 
few well-chosen words. He was impatient 
with his mother’s lack of perception of 
the reasonableness of his nonconformity. 
He did all these things under conditions 
which seem to assure us that his responses 
were original, rather than imitative. 

All these observations indicate superior 
intellectual capacity. But how reliable are 
the observations? Who reported the inci- 
dent — the mother, the grandmother, or 
an impartial observer (if there is such) ? 
Were any pertinent details unreported? 
Did the editor embroider a plain tale to 
make a more interesting anecdote? In 
fairness to parents and grandparents, we 
must admit that teachers find it difficult 
to be impartial observers and recorders, 
ss when responses lack conform- 
ity. And in fairness to editors we must 
admit that to refrain from embroidering 
anecdotal records with favorable or un- 
favorable emotional overtones requires 
almost superhuman discipline. To help 
teachers make valid observations, we use 
the Teacher's Guidance Handbook, Iden- 
tifying Children Who Need Help, by 
Kough and DeHaan, published by Science 
Research Associates, Chicago, 1955. 

The objective measures by which we 
attempt to identify the intellectually gift- 
ed are generally labeled achievement, 
intelligence or oe tests. The question 
that we must ask ourselves before we test 
is, ““What are we looking for?” 

The ready answer is the Intelligence 
Quotient, which is a relative measure, 
indicating where the candidate stands 
among his age peers in the performance 
called for by the test which has been 
chosen. These tests call for (1) rational 
comprehension of a situation, and (2) an 
effective response. Many of the tests are 
heavily weighted toward the academic, 
requiring the verbal comprehension and 
response prized in schools. Other mea- 
sures of rational comprehension and re- 
sponse are needed; e.g. (1) Of and to 
social situations—the intelligence which 
enables us to get along with other people. 
This is most certainly a factor we need to 


identify in our gifted as in all others, for 
it has a powerful effect upon success in 
school as well as in the world outside. 
(2) Of and to things, like machinery, for 
example. The gifted, who generally use 
the verbal approach to get their own way, 
need to experience the innate obstinacy of 
inanimate matter. 

In Toronto, group tests of intelligence 
are administered routinely under the 
supervision of the Child Adjustment Ser- 
vices, at Grades 1, 4 and 7, each year. 
Identification of the gifted is regarded as 
one facet of the general program of group 
and individual testing. No special tests 
are used in measurement of the gifted. 

For Grade 1 pupils, the Otis Quick- 
Scoring Mental Ability Tests: New Edi- 
tion, Alpha Test, Short Form is being used 
for the first time this May. This test is 
being introduced in place of the Pintner- 
Cunningham Primary Group Test which 
we have used for some years past, as being 
more objective and less time-consuming 
to score, and offering a further advantage 
in separating verbal and non-verbal 
aspects of a pupil's performance. 

For Grades 4 and 7 we use the Voca- 
tional Guidance Centre Intelligence Indi- 
cator,| which is a re-arrangement of 
Henmon-Nelson test items. The cost of 
this form is less than that of the original 
Henmon-Nelson. Its range is sufficient to 
allow for repeated ratings on the same 
test at a three-year interval. 

Testing programs in the secondary 
schools, Grades 9 to 13, are planned and 
conducted by the guidance department of 
each school. 

For pupils who have missed the routine 
rogram, the Dominion Junior Group 
est of Learning Capacity? is used for 

Grades 4, 5 and 6—to avoid conflict with 
the scheduled Grade 7 program. In simi- 
lar instances for pupils of Grades 2 and 3, 
the Otis Alpha test is used. 

If, in the opinion of the principal and 
teacher, a child has been wrongly included 
in or excluded from the gifted group by 
the test, an individual test is requested. 
We most commonly employ, for this pur- 





10ut of print. New, 1957 adaptation, “G. C. 


Quick Searing Mental Ability Test,’ Guidance Centre, 


Ontario College of Education, 371 Bloor St. W., 
Toronto 5, Ontario. 

*Guidance Centre, Ontario College of Education. 
address as above. Specimen set, $.45. 
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pose, the Tenman-Merrill Revision of the 
Stanford Binet Test. The Wechsler- 
Bellevue Intelligence Scale may be used 
in cases where a differentiation between 
verbal and nonverbal performance may 
appear of particular significance and 
where, in the case of older pupils, the 
materials may appear to offer more inter- 
est or challenge for the subject. 

In a limited number of cases, particu- 
larly with younger pupils where language 
handicap is a serious factor, the Ontario 
School Ability Examination*—a periorm- 
ance test—may be used. In the case of 
seriously disturbed children, projective 
tests may be employed, usually, however, 
for purposes other than assessment of 
intelligence. The most commonly used are 
the Rorschach and Thematic Appercep- 
tion Test. 

The chief difficulty in any testing pro- 
gram is interpreting the results and using 
them effectively. The problem of test 
interpretation has been attacked in To- 
ronto in four ways, each of which has 
made a positive contribution to more 
adequate identification of the gifted. 

Five years ago we instituted a Test 
Construction Project involving about 50 
vice-principals under the supervision of 
the Research Department, Ontario Col- 
lege of Education, University of Toronto. 
These young men and women began con- 
structing achievement tests, in and out of 
school hours, following the scientific prin- 
ciples and rigorous validation procedures 
of standardized-test construction, super- 
vised by test-construction experts. This 
project is still proceeding, with new 
recruits taking the places of those appoint- 
ed to principalships. By this means, we 
are making sure that more and more of 
our staff leaders know from personal ex- 
perience what tests can do and what they 
cannot do. 

In each division of each school, selected 
teachers administer and score all our 
group tests of intelligence, after an induc- 
tion program provided by the Director 
of the Child Adjustment Services. This 
induction program is repeated when re- 
quired by a change of test or personnel. 
Thus, in each school, we have a group of 








‘Ryerson Press, 299 Queen Street West, Toronto, 
28, Ontario. Equipment, $7.00; Instruction Book, 
$2.00; Record Forms, $.25 per 25. 


teachers who know what the tests ask in 
performance, how the score is determined, 
and what the results tell them about the 
child. The educational value of this pro- 
cedure makes us hesitant to use machine- 
scored tests. On the other hand, we are 
limited in the number of tests we may use 
without unduly encroaching upon the 
teacher's time. 

In the Child Adjustment Services we 
have a director, three psychiatrists, three 
social workers and sixteen psychologists. 
They serve 89 elementary dente Grades 
1 to 8, with 65,000 pupils and 21 secon- 
dary schools with 20,000 pupils. The 
psychologists do all the individual testing. 
Each is assigned on a regular schedule to 
a group of schools. Thus, after each indi- 
vidual test, there can be a conference with 
the principal and teacher, and, if desired, 
with the parents, to help interpret test 
results. 

As a part of this year’s programs for 
the gifted, a study is laing made, in each 
school, of those pupils whose intelligence 
category is superior according to the test, 
but whose school achievement falls short 
of superior. Usually a group of teachers, 
guided by the principal, conducts this 
year-long study involving the use and 
a of various types of tests, 
anecdotal and cumulative records, and an 
investigation of the pupil’s environment. 

Each of these four enterprises illustrates 
our belief that the way to improve identi- 
fication and the use of test results is to 
involve in test procedures as many as 
possible of those who are to implement 
the findings. 

Identification of the intellectually gift- 
ed presents a final, challenging duty. 
Identification must not be a jealously- 
guarded professional secret. This does not 
mean that we should hand out IQs. It 
does mean that the child needs to be 
informed, in a manner commensurate 
with his maturity, of the attainment which 
our procedures suggest lies within his 
reach. His parents need this information, 
along with counseling on how to use it, 
and how not to abuse it. The community 
needs to know how many gifted there are 
and in what fields their compelling inter- 
ests lie, so that opportunities for widened 
and deepened experience may be provided 
for all these children. 
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Identification of the gifted is the first 
step, the essential first step, but just one 
step. 


CHALLENGING THE INTERESTS AND 
CAPACITIES OF THE GIFTED 


PAUL WITTY 


During the past ten years, there has 
been a great awakening of interest in 
gifted children. At present many different 
plans are recommended by school people 
to challenge more effectively the abilities 
and the interests of superior students. 
These plans include the increased use of 
acceleration, special classes, specialized 
schools, partial segregation and various 
forms of enrichment. No less diverse are 
the methods used for identification of 
such children. 

One type of the gifted consists of 
pupils who make very high scores on 
intelligence tests. In 1916 L. M. Terman 
designated as gifted those children whose 
intelligence quotients were 130 or higher. 
This criterion has been employed in select- 
ing children for special classes such as the 
Major Work Classes of Cleveland, and 
for the more recently established classes 
in Indianapolis, St. Louis, and other cities. 
Of course, the IQ is not the sole factor 
governing the selection of gifted children. 
But it is a basic consideration. In some 
high schools, too, the IQ is a factor of 
importance in the identification of stu- 
dents for specialized work. 


The gifted pupil excels in all his school 
work. His general educational growth 
progresses at such a rapid rate that in the 
upper elementary school he has acquired 
knowledges and skills which surpass those 
of children classified two or three grades 
above him. Accordingly, the gifted child 
needs stimulating and challenging experi- 
ences which all too frequently he does 
not receive in the large classes of many 
elementary schools today. 


Curricula for the Gifted in Verbal Ability 

The gifted pupil requires a curriculum 
adapted to his extremely rapid rate of 
learning. Studies show that the gifted 
pupil usually masters the skills of his 
grade in half the time ordinarily devoted 
to them. Schools must introduce such 


challenging and varied materials and ex- 
periences that the gifted child will be 
stimulated to make steady progress. 


In special classes and in special schools, 
the time saved in mastering the skills is 
used as a part of a program that offers the 
— a variety of challenging individual 
and group experiences. In the Major 
Work Classes of Cleveland, for example, 
such provisions include opportunities to 
study French, to participate in a broad 
reading and language program, to develop 
and report research, to take part in varied 
recreational pursuits, and to explore in 
the field of science. 

The gifted child also requires a curricu- 
lum that will enable him to attain social 
maturity. Although somewhat superior to 
the average child in his social develop- 
ment, the gifted child is by no means as 
far ahead in this “48 as he is in his 
mental development. The discrepancy be- 
tween the rate of his mental growth and 
his social development does create some 
weyancy For example, a gifted child of 

ve may display the mental ability of an 
eight or nine-year-old child. Physically he 
may be somewhat superior to other five- 
year-old children, but by no means so well 
developed as children two or three years 
older. His social development, too, may 
be somewhat superior but not accelerated 
in proportion to his mental growth. Not 
surprising, therefore, is the discrepancy 
between some bright children’s under- 
standing of words such as co-operation 
and év).2/ty and their behavior in situa- 
tions in which these traits are expressed. 
The gifted child needs experience that 
will enable him to translate his under- 
standing into action. 


The Importance of the Home 


Some studies suggest that the successful 
young adult, who had been identified as 
a gifted child, differs from the less suc- 
cessful one by the fact that his parents 
have usually guided and encouraged but 
have not exploited him. Moreover, these 
parents have more frequently recognized 
the gifted child’s superior ability when 
he was very young. 

Many of these parents were sensitive 
to the following evidences of outstanding 
ability in their children: 
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1. Early and accurate use of a large 
vocabulary and unusual proficiency in 
other aspects of language developments. 

2. Keen observation and retention of 
facts. 

3. Early interest in calendars and in 
telling time. 

4. Attraction to picture books at a very 
young age. 

5. Unusual ability to give and sustain 
attention. 

6. Discovery by the child, when he is 
young, of cause and effect relationships. 
7. Originality in verbal responses. 

8. Early interest and proficiency in 
reading and a great liking for books— 
including encyclopedias, dictionaries and 
atlases. 

The parent should take positive —_ 
to help the gifted child develop his abili- 
ties. He should encourage and guide the 
child's language development. He should 
try to answer the child’s questions accu- 
rately and lead him to po se critically. 
Parents should also stimulate the gifted 
child’s development and expression of 
worth-while interests. Trips and excur- 
sions, followed by discussions, will help. 
Workshops and laboratories at home will 
be of value. 

Encouragement of a balanced reading 
program will also help to foster desirable 
development in the gifted child, who may 
tend to limit his reading to a particular 
field or may fail to use the library to 
advantage. 

A balanced program of recreation 
should be sought for such a child. Some- 
times it is desirable to plan social activities 
to offset a too-marked tendency to engage 
in solitary activities. 


The Role of the Classroom Teacher 


There are important steps that the 
teacher can take in an effort to offer more 
suitable instruction for gifted children. 
For children of high IQ the teacher 
should provide challenging educational 
experiences and goals. Too often the work 
in the regular classroom is far too easy for 
such children. The classroom teacher 
should ascertain the educational attain- 
ment of each gifted child by the use of 
standard tests and systematic observation. 
Educational experiences should then be 
offered each child at his level. It is un- 


satisfactory and undesirable simply to 
demand of the sifted child a larger 
amount of routine work. 

The teacher should guide the reading 
of the gifted pupil. Since this type of 
a usually has little or no difficulty in 
earning to read—he is often able to read 
before he starts to school—instruction in 
reading skills will infrequently demand 
special attention. But such pupils usually 
need guidance since they may neglect 
several important areas in their reading. 
To become independent and resourceful 
in finding and using books, they need 
direction and encouragement too. 

One of the most important responsibili- 
ties of the teacher is to become acquainted 
with children’s literature and with the 
materials of a balanced reading program 
in order to suggest individually suitable 
and beneficial reading for the gifted child. 
ea professional books are now 
available to aid teachers in gaining this 
information: for example, May Hill 
Arbuthnot’s Children and Books and 
Time for Poetry. Among others are Annis 
Duff's Bequest of Wings and Anne 
Eaton’s Reading with Children and Trea- 
sure for the Taking. A humorous and 
sympathetic treatment of the role of the 
librarian in encouraging wide reading is 
found in Phyllis Fenner’s Our Library 
and in her new book, The Proof of the 
Pudding. A very provocative book about 
children’s literature is Josette Frank's 
Your Child’s Reading Today. 

The teacher will find help in obtaining 
recently published books foe pupils by 
examining annotated lists such as those 
prepared by the American Library Asso- 
ciation and by the National Council of 
Teachers of English. The Combined Book 
Exhibit is also helpful. In selecting books 
the teacher, working with the librarian, 
may consult the Children’s Catalog and 
the excellent reviews of children’s books 
in such periodicals as The Horn Book, 
Childhood Education, Elementary English, 
The Grade Teacher, and Junior Libraries. 


Potentially Gifted Pupils 
in the Area of Science 


The current interest in the education 
of the gifted student has been accelerated 
by the recognition on the part of scientists 
and educators of the fact that drop-outs 
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of capable students in high school and 
college are so numerous that serious short- 
ages in manpower are anticipated in sev- 
eral important fields, notably science. 

We know, of course, that outstanding 
scientists usually have high verbal ability. 
But it is becoming increasingly clear that 
an arbitrary selection of students of high 
IQ alone for work in science would prove 
a disappointing and inadequate criterion 
for the selection of potential leaders. 

In a search for factors that character- 
ize the potentially gifted scientist, Paul 
Brandwein' stresses a genetic factor, a 
predisposing factor, and an activating 
factor. The genetic factor is thought to 
have a primary base in heredity, encom- 
passing general intelligence, numerical 
—— and verbal ability. The predispos- 
ing factor involves attitudes and drives 
which lead the student to persist in fol- 
lowing an interest in the face of forbid- 
ding obstacles. Another phase of this 
predisposing factor is the tendency of the 
student to seek explanations for phe- 
nomena. 

To challenge the interest and ability of 
potential scientists, stimulating programs 
of study are needed in the high school. 
In Brandwein’s book such a program is 
described in detail. Included are sugges- 
tions for sequences of courses, directed 
and varied reading, participation in re- 
search, and other opportunities designed 
to challenge the potentially gifted young 
scientist. 


The Potentially Gifted in Creative Pursuits 


Perhaps it is advisable to broaden our 
definition of giftedness and to consider 
any child as “gifted’’ whose performance, 
in a valuable line of human activity, is 
consistently or repeatedly remarkable. 
There are children whose abilities in art, 
music, or writing, though rare and distinc- 
tive, can be recognized chiefly by their 
performance—cases in which intelligence 
tests will prove inadequate for their 
identification. 

In an experiment now under way in 
Portland, ane teachers’ judgments 
and the results of standardized tests are 
used for screening children of high abil- 
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ity, with a view to enrichment of their 
school program in several areas. ‘“Chil- 
dren are also screened for exceptional 
talent in the areas of art, music, mechan- 
ical comprehension, creative writing, 
creative dance, creative drama, and social 


leadership.""* 


Identifying Other Types of 
Potentially Gifted Pupils 


Several approaches are being explored 
for the identification and expression of 
gifts. Children are observed carefully for 
evidence of giftedness of various kinds. 
The classroom that encourages creativity 
is one in which children have varied ex- 
perience with different media for expres- 
sion in the arts. 

There is a special value in the use of 
films to challenge the potentially gifted 
pupil in the area of creative writing. In 
the following experiment, the use of films 
not only stimulated creative expression, 
but also aided in the selection of poten- 
tially gifted pupils. 

The imaginative film by the distin- 
guished cameraman, Arne Sucksdorff, 
Tbe Hunter in the Forest, was shown in 
79 classrooms in 40 schools located in 34 
cities. This 8-minute motion picture is 
—— without narration or dialogue. 

e film has a musical score with sound 
effects to accompany the appearance of 
birds and animals. 

At the beginning of the picture, the 
subtitle, “A Story without Words,” pro- 
vides a suitable introduction of the film 
to the children, who are invited to write 
their own stories about the film. A film 
guide, developed for teachers, suggests 
related language experiences and some 
steps to be followed in eliciting creative 
expression. 

Over 2000 children wrote stories after 
viewing the film. These compositions 
were judged according to the degree to 
which the writing reflected: (a) genuine 
feeling; (b) sensitivity to the value of 
particular words, phrases, and larger units 
in expressing their reactions; (c) recog- 
nition of the film maker's intent and of 
the significances of symbols presented; 
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and (d) correct and appropriate use of 
English. About ten percent of the total 
number of compositions were judged to 
be outstanding and to suggest potential 
ability on the part of the writers. 

There are, of course, other types of 
gifted children whose abilities will be 
revealed by their performance in various 
_— Recently Jack Kough and Robert 

eHaan* have suggested criteria for the 
identification of gifted pupils in the areas 
of giftedness stressed in the Portland ex- 
periment. These authors have also de- 
scribed classroom experiences designed to 
challenge each type of gifted pupil. 

Because of the need for scientists today 
in America, it is heartening to find in this 
handbook procedures designed to stimu- 
late interest and expression in this field. 
An especially provocative section deals 
with the role of organizations such as 
student councils in providing oppor- 
tunities for the development of social 


leadership. 


In Conclusion 


Despite the commendable work of 
schools in teaching basic skills, it has 
become clear that there is a great neglect 
of exceptionally able pupils. This is espe- 
cially true because of the constantly 
mounting teacher-pupil load. Neverthe- 
less, a large number and variety of efforts 
are now being made to offer guidance and 
stimulation for the superior students. 
These efforts are only a beginning in 
meeting a great need. It is hoped that the 
future will bring a greater appreciation 
of our responsibility and a widespread 
tendency to develop more suitable aur- 
ricula for the gifted student. 


REPORTS OF CASE STUDIES ON 
CLASSROOM PROJECTS WHICH DEAL 
WITH THE READING OF GIFTED CHILDREN 


Jack KouGH 


A visit to some of the gifted child 
programs and school systems in America 
will give the visitor an opportunity to see 
outstanding science projects, arithmetic 
contests, fine-arts fairs, exercises in crea- 
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tivity, research activity, and many other 
very worth-while educational programs. 
This same visitor will unfortunately find 
very little in these gifted child programs 
or in most classrooms across the nation 
that is aimed at making good readers 
better readers. Reading specialists, for the 
most part, are much more concerned about 
the plight of the slow-learning youngster 
who is not reading up to the average. As 
a consequence the bright youngster who 
may be reading above average gets very 
little attention in many classrooms. 

Tom, a junior high boy in a Midwest- 
ern community wanted to take two aca- 
demic subjects in the same general area 
that were given at the same time. His 
teachers at first discouraged him from 
taking the two courses because they felt 
that he would not be able to pass both of 
them successfully. They also felt that his 
suggestion of taking one class on Monday, 
the other on Wednesday, etc., was not a 
very satisfactory arrangement. Thus he 
would attend each class only half time. 
When they finally agreed to Tom's plan, 
it was on an experimental basis. At the 
end of the year Tom was the top student 
in both classes even though he attended 
each class half time. 

Tom made this significant achievement 
partially because he had not gone to class! 
In other courses he was a B student, but 
in these two he was an A student. Know- 
ing that his teachers were not satisfied 
with his half-time arrangement and that 
they would make him drop one of the 
courses if he did not get good marks on 
tests, Tom studied harder than usual. As 
a consequence, he had the highest mark 
in both classes. 


This is an example of the type of thing 
that can happen to gifted youngsters in 
many academic areas. They must be moti- 
vated. The solution to the problem is to 
establish criteria of excellence which have 
to do with the student's basic ability and 
not with the average of the class. 

While reading training for the slow 
youngster should not be slighted, specific 
reading training for the gifted child 
should be increased. One of the limiting 
factors of many leaders in our society is 
their capacity to read. Many positions in 
industry, education and other fields re- 
quire a considerable amount of reading. 
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The person who is able to read with speed 
and comprehension is better qualified for 
such positions. 

The case of Mike is a good example of 
what can happen to the gifted child in a 
typical American school. Mike was the 
valedictorian of his class. He was an out- 
standing leader active in athletics, drama, 
and a class officer. 

Mike decided to become an engineer 
and he entered one of the best engineer- 
ing schools in the east. He took the col- 
lege board examinations and in the verbal 
area he had a score of about 400 and in 
the nonverbal area he scored well over 
600. He entered the school and took three 
semesters of work. In math, science, and 
chemistry he got Bs and Cs, but in English 
he got Fs. After the three semesters he 
was advised not to go on with further 
college work until he had done something 
to correct his deficiency in English. 

Mike went to a reading center to see if 
they could give him some help with his 
reading. He felt that one of the difficulties 
in English and also in his scientific courses 
was that he could not read fast enough. 
They gave him an individual test and 
found that he scored very high on IQ. 
In reading they found that his over-all 
reading skill was about the ninth-grade 
level. In spelling he was at the eighth- 
grade level; his word-attack skills and 
vocabulary were at the ninth-grade level. 

The reading center put him on a con- 
centrated three-month course and gave 
him twice as much training as the usual 
student. Mike was extremely eager to 
learn and he worked very hard. In three 
months he changed from a very poor 
reader to an above-average reader. He had 
not become superior in reading but addi- 
tional training could bring such a result. 

In the fall Mike enrolled in a small but 
very tough technical college. In this col- 
lege he was able to utilize the improved 
reading skills and at the present time he 
is doing A and B work in all of his 
classes. If he continues with this success- 
ful academic work, he will be readmitted 
to the college of his choice and can then 
pursue his vocational objective. All evi- 
dence now points to the fact that by 
improving his reading skills he is going 
to be able to become a successful engineer. 
Had he not been able to make the im- 


provement in reading, it is very doubtful 
if he could have pursued an enginering 
course at any of the major universities in 
the country. 

Many gifted youngsters, such as Mike, 
can learn more. Most gifted youngsters 
could be better readers. Unless some of 
them have additional training in reading 
their future is not as bright as it should 
be. Reading teachers can and should help 
ee youngsters improve their reading 
skills. 


FLORENCE N. BRUMBAUGH 


bye who take the position that read- 
ing ability depends upon the goals set b 
the child himself Am fail Sa that 
these goals may be influenced by the 
aspirations of his associates. This is par- 
ticularly true of intellectually gifted chil- 
dren who find satisfactions with others of 
similar ability. Instruction which is geared 
for the more advanced recognizes that a 
superior background of knowledge stimu- 
lates peers but may discourage those who 
are less informed. 

Bright children have formed concepts 
early and are able to see relationships and 
generalize easily if suitable material is 
provided and opportunities are given for 
self-selection and the use of these 
materials. 

This is the underlying philosophy of 
the reading program at Hunter College 
Elementary School, for all of the pupils 
have been admitted on the basis of supe- 
rior mental ability as measured by indi- 
vidual intelligence tests. The median IQ 
of the 450 pupils between the ages of 3 
and 11 is 150+, and thus in an enriched 
reading environment it may be expected 
that individual goals will be similar and 
equally attainable under proper guidance. 

No premium is placed upon the ability 
to read at the pre-school level, but neither 
are those who wish to read at an early age 
discouraged from doing so. Most of the 
five-year-olds enjoy dictating experience 
charts and reading them. Their verbal 
ability startles visitors, but this facility 
with words causes the children to become 
impatient with the barren vocabulary of 
the yee saw when they receive them. 
They tolerate them only because books 


are regarded as more grownup than charts 
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and the speed with which they discard 
them for library books is an indication of 
self-motivation. 

Each group has a classroom library, but 
the highlight of the week is the browsing 
period in the school library when books, 
pamphlets, pictures, magazines, maps and 
records may be chosen and withdrawn. 
No reading lists are used, except those 
prepared by teachers for specific purposes, 
as the aim is to develop wide interests 
rather than to prescribe books for a par- 
ticular age. Sometimes this leads to amus- 
ing incidents, such as the one when a 
seven-year-old showed her disappointment 
with the book she had selected. ‘Did you 
not look inside and see that it was poetry ?”’ 
asked her mother. “No,” answered Ann. 
“You know I like horses and when I saw 
Winged Anthology 1 thought it was the 
name of another horse like Pegasus.” 
Later, when Ann returned the book, she 
said to the librarian, “My silly mistake 
was a blessing in disguise, for I found 
many poems I liked.” 

The formal aspects of reading are 
taught as they are in most schools except 
that no complete sets of basal texts are 
used in any class. There must be grouping, 
for the range of IQ may be as much as 
60 points, even though all are above 130, 
and at least four texts of varying difficulty 
will be used simultaneously and without 
regard to any series. If there are two 
classes of the same age, different readers 
are used in each to avoid comparison of 
progress by the pupils or their parents. 

Reference material is not limited to the 


many sets of encyclopedias in the school, 
the atlas and globe in each room and the 
television set in the library. Each child 
owns and uses a dictionary starting with 
the picture type and oe ressing to a 
junior or intermediate i. Every class 
has at least one typewriter, a globe and a 
me Projectors of various 
kinds are used in connection with the 
reading program and duplicating ma- 
chines are used to prepare special material. 
But none of these aids or a combination 
of them is responsible for the fact that 
our high-ability pupils are also high 
achievers on red an we reading tests. 

The climate of the school is conducive 
to reading, and year after year the pupils 
express a greater preference for books 
than for television. This is not due to the 
reading program alone but to the teachers 
who are avid readers themselves and share 
their enthusiasm with the children. 

The 7 that parents play must not be 
overlooked for approximately 40 parents 
serve as volunteers in the library and 
audio-visual room each week, and others 
have provided many of the enrichment 
materials. The desire of all parents for 
their children to have a permanent interest 
in reading is shown by their wholehearted 
co-operation when requests of any kind 
are made. Some parents are able to ar- 
range trips to newspapers that are usually 
reluctant to have young children near the 
presses, and many authors and artists have 
described the processes that their manu- 
scripts or drawings must go through be- 
fore they are bound into books. 








PART Ill 
Building More Effective Reading Skills 





1. In the Primary Grades 


USES AND ABUSES 
OF THE READINESS CONCEPT 


SELMA E. HERR 


Teachers have discussed and defined 
readiness for the past 25 years, but we 
still have teachers who believe that it is 
a magic something to be waited for. 

The readiness period is a unique and 
precious opportunity for both the teacher 
and the child. It is one of the most impor- 
tant instructional jobs in the educational 
program and the very cornerstone of the 
reading curriculum because of its stra- 
tegic position during the formative years. 

Teachers should become aware of the 
fact that one of the failures in reading in 
later grades is an inadequate readiness 
program. These failures in be grades 
cause an appalling number of unhappy 
children with emotional conflicts due to 
inadequate reading performance in the 
classroom. Therefore, is is important that 
we treat the cause which has its root in the 
beginning reading program in many cases. 


Parents Can Help 


Many schools fail to explain the readi- 
ness program to the parents and too many 
— show lack of interest. A short 
etter or brochure, explaining what the 
school is attempting to do, can help the 
parents gain a better understanding. 

Many parents fail to realize that al- 
though the child does not have a book 
on the first day of school or even by the 
end of the first week, he is still learning. 
They know that children have physical 
differences but they fail, in many in- 
stances, to accept differences in learning 
abilities. 

Many mothers question the child when 
he comes home from school. “What did 
you learn today?”’ “Hasn't that teacher 
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given you a book to read out of yet?” 
The 7 teacher summarizes the day's 
activities before the children leave tor 
the day so they can report intelligently. 
Often learning activities are misinter- 
preted and to the parent it means lack of 
discipline or just play. Some even tell the 
child, “You can play at home. We're 
sending you to school to learn something.” 
Parents need to know what the teacher 
is doing or they often will put pressure 
on the teacher to speed things up. Parents 
may ask, “But how can children learn to 
read without learning their letters or 
phonics ? Why when we started school we 
could say the ABC's by heart.” Parents 
need to understand that reading today is 
based on meaning and understanding and 
not on drill of the at or an family. It is 
the wise parent who says, “Of course, 
I'm not teaching Henry to read at home. 
That’s what he goes to school for.” 
Unwittingly parents can instill a feel- 
ing of inferiority in the child. They com- 
plain when he isn’t learning as rapidly 
as they think he should according to 
standards that they have set up for him. 
But parents av be helpful if we will 
only keep them informed and explain 
what experiences they can help the child 
have in the home in order to give him a 
more enriched understanding of what 
on about him. They also need to 
understand that the child's greatest need 
is approval and love of both the parent 
and the teacher, and if he knows that they 
are working harmoniously together, he 
has a greater feeling of security. 


Children, Too, Can Help 


The child's attitude and his wanting to 
read are all-important. Children are eager 
to learn, and the teacher has willing sub- 
jects to guide into the exciting realm of 
reading. They learn and grow best when 
their basic needs are met and when they 
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are allowed to discover things for them- 
selves. 

All children pass through a succession 
of stages in an orderly pattern of growth. 
Each stage is dependent upon the other, 
but no two children progress at the same 
rate. There are some children who learn 
slowly, and some learn quickly, but each 
child develops in his own unique way. 
Some carry heavier emotional loads than 
others making it difficult for them to con- 
centrate long enough to learn. 

Some travel on a faster and higher 
powered native capacity than others and 
some have more physical stamina. Some 
discourage more quickly and give up too 
easily because of marked feelings of in- 
feriority and insecurity. And there are a 
few who feel that you are an impediment 
to their freedom and happiness. 

All children must develop faith in 
themselves and in the teacher. They must 
give the teacher an opportunity to give 
them her understanding and encourage- 
ment. 


The Teacher Must Understand 


The modern school is a social labora- 
tory where children experience living and 
learning together. The teacher must be 
able to understand each child and his 
problems. Understanding early mild cases 
of maladjustment can prevent later adult 
unhappiness. 

The teacher must remember that teach- 
ing is not telling but directing, and that 
all good teaching is diagnostic. The chil- 
dren are her publicity agents, her critics 
and her fans. Her attitude and faith are 
very important in ag an emotion- 
ally satisfying climate. The children must 
be given an opportunity to live and work 
effectively with others in order to make 
satisfactory social adjustments. This does 
not mean random play but the selection 
of materials that provide opportunity for 
growth and satisfactory social living. 
There must be materials to explore, 
problems to solve, needs to be realized 
and experiences to be enriched in order 
to make reading more meaningful. 

In the pre-reading stage the teacher 
must show artistry and insight in her 
work. She knows that interests, satisfac- 
tions and praise are the best preventions 
and cures for behavior problems. The 
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accent should always be positive. Learning 
at any age is successful only when the 
individual is ready and has a need for it. 
If the child’s initial experience in a learn- 
ing situation is favorable, his attitude 
toward learning will undoubtedly be 
favorable; but if his experience has been 
unfavorable, his attitudes may be reflected 
in undesirable behavior. 

We know that the child learns to read 
when he has developed a group of abili- 
ties which have been carefully and mean- 
ingfully directed by the teacher and when 
his powers are equal to the task. 


A Fact-by-Fact Restatement 


1. Reading readiness is not something 
to be waited for. The teacher must work 
toward this goal. 

2. Parents need to understand the readi- 
ness program. 

3. There should be careful diagnosis of 
pupil needs. 

4. Readiness is a progressive situation. 
Each stage is laying the foundation for the 
next. 

5. Range of ability and readiness vary 
greatly in children. 

6. To learn weil, children must feel the 
satisfaction of belonging. 

7. There must be careful guidance and 
planning which will make zeading a pur- 
poseful and satisfying total reaction. 

8. The child must want to read. 

9. Helping human beings develop into 
their finest selves is one of the greatest 
rewards a teacher can experience. 


LAYING THE FOUNDATION FOR 
WORD PERCEPTION 


WILLIAM S. GRAY 


The papers presented before the first 
general session of this conference rightly 
emphasized the fact that reading is pri- 
marily a process of grasping and inter- 
preting meaning. Experience and the re- 
sults of research show, however, that 
efficient habits of word perception are 
essential requisites to fluent, thoughtful 
reading. It is appropriate, therefore, that 
we should focus attention at this time on 
the problems faced in developing accuracy 
and independence in word recognition. 

The ultimate goal in such efforts, is: 
to establish the skills of word perception 
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that characterize independent, self-reliant 
readers. A good reader perceives most of 
the words he reads as wholes, often in 
units of two or three. He knows them so 
well that he recognizes them instantly at 
sight. When he meets an unfamiliar word 
he is able to apply quickly the various 
word-attack skills essential in recognizing 
its meaning or pronunciation or both. 
Any lower level of efficiency in word 
perception is inadequate. 

The nature and scope of the training 
needed is greatly influenced by the charac- 
teristics a our written language. In some 
languages each letter has the same sound 
in all words in which it occurs. In such 
cases phonics can be used widely and 
applied easily. Unfortunately in English 
some letters have several sounds and 
many of the basic sounds of the language 
are spelled in various ways." - 

The reader's task is further complicated 
by the fact that the sound of a given letter 
or group of letters is often modified by 
other letters in a word or by the meaning 
of the sentence whole. Any system of 
word attack which relies solely on the 
slogan, ‘See this letter, say this sound,” 
is therefore wholly inadequate. Instead, 
understandings and skills must be ac- 
quired which enable the reader to select 
in given cases the right sound from the 
various possible alternatives. This is no 
routine task. It requires the use of many 
word-attack skills and of all the higher 
mental processes involved in problem 
solving. 

A sound word perception program 
should harmonize with the way in which 
children learn in general to perceive. 
Experiments made both here Ay abroad 
show that, as a rule, they learn to perceive 
visual forms as wholes, somewhat vaguely 
at first but gradually in increasing detail 
Tachistoscopic studies show that words 
whose meanings are familiar are recog- 
nized far more rapidly and accurately 
than nonsense syllables or letters in isola- 
tion. Other studies show that children 
who learn to read most rapidly are able 
to keep in mind a perceptual whole. 

These and many other findings favor 





tWilliam A. Craigie, Problems <f Spelling Reform. 
S.P.E. Tract No. LVII!. Clarendon Press, 1944. 

Ernest Horn, ‘Phonetics and Spelling,’ Elementary 
Schoo! Journal, LVIl (May, 1957), 424-32. 


emphasis on the learning of word wholes 
at the beginning. This plan has several 
advantages: It focuses attention on read- 
ing as a meaningful process; it enables 
the child to engage early in rewarding 
reading activities; and it provides a basic 
vocabulary that may aid children in iden- 
tifying the facts and understandings that 
underlie the various word-attack skills. 


Individual differences must also be 
recognized and provided for. In a sum- 
marty of research in visual perception, 
Vernon? pointed out that the individual 
carries with him into each perceptual 
situation “his characteristic sensory abili- 
ties, intelligence, interests and temper- 
mental qualities.” In so far as he may 
relate any of them to the perceptual act, 
“his responses will be colored and to some 
extent determined by these inherent indi- 
vidual qualities.’ Such findings indicate 
that general principles underlying the 
teaching of word cay my must always 
be adapted to individual needs. The 
common goal sought for all, however, is 
the understanding and skills involved in 
efficient word perception. 


Promoting Growth in Word Perception 


With the foregoing facts and principles 
in mind, let us consider next the major 
steps involved in promoting growth in 
word perception. Four will be discussed. 

The first obligation teachers face is to 
identify the readiness of children for 
rapid growth in perceiving words and to 
provide needed training. The ability of 
children to make essential auditory and 
visual discriminations can be determined 
through the use of observation and per- 
tinent tests. Of major importance in 
porans needed training is a stimulating 
earning environment which cultivates an 
inquiring attitude on the we of pupils 
toward all they see and hear. Further- 
more, challenging activities should be 
provided daily in which visual and audi- 
tory discriminations are essental to achieve 
the ends sought. Further progress may be 
promoted through the use of well-con- 
ceived excercises in readiness workbooks 
which enlarge the meaning vocabulary 
of children, promote good thinking and 





2M. D. Vernon, A Further Study of Visual Perception, 
p. 255. Cambridge, England: University Press, 1954. 
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increased command of language, and 
stimulate a desire to learn to read. 

As readiness increases along the lines 
indicated, steps should be taken to build 
a sight vocabulary of 50 or more words of 
high functional value in early reading 
activities. In doing so the following guid- 
ing principles should be observed: The 
materials read should relate to familiar 
experiences that are highly interesting to 
young children; the words involved 
should be those that are used widely in 
their daily conversation and should arouse 
vivid associations; and they should be 
used a sufficient number of times to insure 
instant recognition. As the sight vocabu- 
lary increases, mere familiarity with the 
general forms of words is not enough. 
The skillful teacher soon directs attention 
to distinguishing features of words so 
that each attains an identity of its own. 
In the case of children who learn slowly, 
specific practice in tracing, writing, 
typing or printing words can be pro- 
vided to advantage. Such activities direct 
attention not only to the general form of 
words but to significant details and to 
their left to right sequence. 

As children grow in ability to read very 
simple material, their interest in reading 
increases rapidly. At this point reliance 
on a sight vocabulary is wholly inade- 
quate. The teacher now faces the challeng- 
ing task of developing ability among 
children to recognize new words inde- 
pendently and accurately. In this connec- 
tion she makes use first of clues inherent 
in four qualities of words, namely their 
meaning, form, structure and sound. 
These sources of help in word perception 
are referred to as meaning clues, word- 
form clues, structural analysis and pho- 
netic analysis. 

In developing competence in the use of 
these aids, four principles should be 
observed: (1) Pupils should identify the 
various ncdenieiiiias and skills needed 
in word attack through the guided study 
of different types of words that are 
learned first at sight. (2) On the basis 
of such experiences, pupils should derive 
the understandings, or generalizations, 
that will serve as safe pi -s in attacking 
new words. (3) The study of words 
should be continued as long as new clues 
to word perception continue to appear in 


the expanding reading vocabulary which 
the child encounters. (4) Guidance in the 
application of the basic facts and under- 
standings thus acquired should be con- 
tinued until a high level of competence in 
word attack is acquired. 

The final step in equipping children 
to cope with new or unfamiliar words 
is training in the use of the dictionary— 
an art that has been grossly neglected in 
many schools in the past. Readiness for 
such training should be provided in the 
primary grades and systematic guidance 
in the intelligent and discriminating use 
of the dictionary should be given in the 
middle grades. 


LAYING THE FOUNDATION 
FOR MEANINGFUL READING 


MARGARET G. McKim 


The ways in which the foundations for 
meaningful reading are laid are so in- 
tegral a part of regular classroom activities 
that nothing short of a school visit to see 
it happen can tell the story. Let us go, 
then, in imagination, to watch some pri- 
mary teachers at work. 

We must call at a youngster’s home, 
however, on our way to the school. No 
matter how rich or meager a child’s read- 
ing experiences at home have been, of one 
thing we can be sure—he has learned that 
words tell you something. He has seen that 
magic word, his name, used in many ways. 
His favorite stories have been read to him 
and he knows that Father can be so inter- 
ested in the daily paper that he won't 
come to play. He has trailed Mother 
around the kitchen as she reads recipes 
and makes out grocery and laundry lists. 
He has also discovered traffic signs and 
other important words in his neighbor- 
hood. Sometimes he’s a little confused as 
to what the exact words say, but he comes 
to school with the right idea; words 
always have something important to say. 

Now let us go on to the school. Even 
before the children arrive, we sense that 
the classroom atmosphere stimulates many 
needs to read. There are library corners, 
of course, but what intrigues us more are 
the walls and bulletin boards. The rooms 
are not cluttered with reading matter, but 
all that we see seems designed to make it 
important to read. 
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As we examine the bulletin boards and 
blackboards we see that reading aids the 
process of group living in many ways. On 
one blackboard are reminders of special 
events for the week; on another are daily 

lans. We identify many needs to read 

labels. Names appear in a number of 
spots. Those of us visiting first grades 
note that pictures accompany the words 
on some materials as a guide to meaning, 
but the basic attitude is being developed— 
words always have something to say. 

We notice bulletin boards and charts 
designed to make reading for information 
an exciting activity. We find spring pic- 
tures with intriguing captions. We also 
see children’s work posted for others to 
read. In addition, there are many types of 
reports, a parently group records of 
science and social studies activities, but 
of these more anon — the children are 
arriving. 
interrelated Language Activities 


As work starts, we realize that reading, 
speaking, writing and listening are so 
intertwined it is impossible to tell when 
learning in one area leaves off and that in 
another begins. In most rooms there is 
sharing time, with its rich opportunities 
to learn to communicate clearly to others 
and to pay careful attention to what others 
are saying. As they begin work, teachers 
and children talk through plans, checking 
off items on some lists and adding new 
points on others. Before we arrived, we 
wondered how any teacher of young chil- 
dren could keep them gainfully occupied 
while she worked with individuals and 
small groups. Now we have part of the 
coieall the observers report how in- 
dependent the youngsters seem to be in 
cafrying out their plans and how fre- 
quently the written plans are turned to for 
guidance. 

We recognize the same interrelating of 
language skills as we watch work in social 
studies and science. Records serve genuine 
purposes in these classrooms. They do 
much more than merely provide addi- 
tional reading experience. Children turn 
to their reports for information, and they 
use them to give information to others. 

Classroom records are by no means the 
only source of information for these pri- 
mary children. From first grade on they 


find that books are important resources. 
This is another avenue through which 
children develop foundations for mean- 
ingful reading. We are particularly inter- 
ested in how carefully children are being 
taught to establish clear purposes before 
they start to read, and we realize that 
these teachers have expended much effort 
to locate easy materials. Further, we recog- 
nize that the word lists around the room, 
the labels on exhibits, the captions under 
pictures, and the records children have 
helped to may provide them with 
much meaningful repetition of the new 
vocabulary. 


Meaning Has Top Priority 
in Reading Groups 

High interest in meaning is sustained 
when reading groups meet. Introductions 
to stories are not necessarily long, but 
pictures and children’s experiences are 
used skillfully to develop interest and set 
purposes. We are pleased to see that the 
teachers challenge better readers at all 
grade levels to use the context in combi- 
nation with word-analysis skills to figure 
out new words for themselves. As we 
listen to the help given to individuals who 
have difficulty, we note again the stress on 
meanings. 

As the actual reading of stories begins, 
we are interested that there are no “blind”’ 
assignments merely to read the next few 
pages. Purposes are clear before reading 
starts. Thinking of the quantities of read- 
ing matter that children will be asked to 
comprehend in the intermediate grades 
without help, we are particularly pleased 
that better readers are being urged to take 
on assignments which involve indepen- 
dent reading of entire stories or groups of 
stories. The discussions in reading circles 
are lively. They focus directly on the pur- 
poses fur which the children read, and 
we see much matching of opinions and 
checking in books on points of disagree- 
ment. We discover, too, that even at these 
early grade levels, children are learning 
that all stories need not be read the same 
way. Reading for meaning is more than 
merely answering the teacher's detailed 
questions. Purposes are the guides. 

The youngsters in these classes enjoy 
reading stories aloud just for the fun of 
sharing; but here, too, meaning comes 
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first. These oral experiences climax, rather 
than begin, the reading of the story. The 
stress is On conveying meaning to the 
audience. Even those with the most lim- 
ited skills are reading silently for meaning 
before they read aloud. 


Practice Activities Stress 
Thoughtful Reading 


While the activities just described pro- 
vide ample practice for some children, 
others need more help. These teachers 
have recognized individual needs. Some 
children are encouraged to read widely, 
independently, while others are given 
special practice. These work sheets, too, 
stress thoughtful reading; and when chil- 
dren meet to discuss their work, meanings 
are again emphasized. Perhaps most im- 
pressive of all is the fact that the process 
of becoming a better reader has also been 
made meaningful. Even first graders know 
why practice is important and what they 
are working for. These are youngsters to 
whom every aspect of the reading pro- 
gram makes sense. 

We prepare to depart reluctantly. We 
have merely touched the surface, but we 
have the secret, we think. For the teachers 
and children in the rooms we have visited, 
learning to read 7s learning to get mean- 
ing. Everything they do is pointed in this 
direction and every part of the day makes 
its contribution. This is what makes read- 
ing such an exciting adventure. 


2. In the Intermediate Grades 


HOW THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 
CAN LOCATE A CHILD’S 
UNDERDEVELOPED SKILLS 


RuSSELL G. STAUFFER 


To develop efficient reading skills so 
as to prepare the learner for effective 
living in our society is an assumption we 
readily accept. This assumption links read- 
ing behavior with social role. Schools 
accept children with varying backgrounds 
of experience and with different attitudes, 
interests and behavior patterns. So, to pre- 
pare children for more effective living, 
teachers must start with these varied back- 
grounds and “strive to promote levels of 
personal competence, good citizenship, 


and reading interests which are as high 
as the capabilities of each child permit.” 

For the classroom teacher to do an effec- 
tive job of ‘‘starting where the learner is” 
she must know a great deal about learners 
as individuals—their range of ability and 
maturity, their community setting, their 
classroom atmosphere, and the goals ap- 
propriate for a given group. In addition, 
she must know how to develop desirable 
reading interests and habits and what 
skills are essential to efficient reading. For 
to recognize an way ey. — skill it is 
necessary to know the usual earmarks of 
an appropriately developed skill. With 
this knowledge attained, the underdevel- 
oped skill can then be recognized and 
measured in special test situations—either 
standardized or informal—and by observ- 
ing behavior in reading situations in 
school and outside of school. 


Reading Skills to Be Developed 


To recognize skills essential to efficient 
reading it is necessary to know a reason- 
ably precise definition of reading. Differ- 
ent definitions seem to agree that reading 
is a mental process whereby the reader 
constructs and reconstructs experiences 
and ideas behind printed language. Doing 
this relates reading with the art of think- 
ing and reasoning and with emotional and 
social growth. The reader performs as the 
rational thinker—conjecturing, hypothe- 
sizing, suspending judgment until all the 
facts are at hand—yet he may proceed to 
make free emotional! reactions to what is 
read. 


The specific skills needed to accomplish 
the two types of reading are numerous 
and have been listed frequently. A recent 
and complete listing may be found in 
Maturity in Reading.* The sixteen matur- 
ity scales developed there cover three 
broad areas: (1) interest in and purposes 
for reading, (2) the material read, and 
(3) the level of reading competence or 
the recognition and interpretation of 
meaning and the reaction to and use of 
ideas gained. 





1William S. Gray, ‘Sociological Aspects,’’ Develop- 
ing Permanent Interest in Reading, compl. & ed. by 
Helen M. Robinson, p. 14. Supplementary Educational 
Monographs No. 84, December, 1956. Ginen Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 

2William S. Gray and Bernice Rogers, Maturity in 
Reading: Its Nature and Appraisal. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1956. 
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Locating Underdeveloped Skills 


To identify a pupil as retarded should 
be equivalent to identifying the skills that 
are ‘lacking or underdeveloped. Three 
methods of identification should be con- 
sidered: the case study approach, the 
informal inventory and standardized tests. 
Yet each has certain shortcomings. 

The case-study approach as a device for 
the busy classroom teacher is not practical; 
in many instances classes are too large, 
even for a teacher especially trained in 
case-study techniques. 

Standardized tests most likely will not 
give the busy teacher all the information 
needed. Most of the tests, whether survey 
or diagnostic, are group tests and as such 
do not yield much specific information. 
Because of the cost and time involved, 
standardized tests are usually given only 
once or twice a year. This is too infrequent 
to give the busy teacher, responsible for 
identifying underdeveloped skills and 
ee corrective training, the constant 

elp needed. True, an analysis of the types 
and distribution of errors and a discussion 
of the test with the pupil can be useful. 


Generally speaking, then, standardized 
tests are sented for group comparisons, for 
noting a pupil's place in a group, for 
obtaining some clues to the type of specific 
help needed, and for presenting the same 
tasks or questions to each yr in the 
same way. But for day-to-day teaching, 
appraisal of the skills needed for effective 
reading in varied reading situations de- 
pends = a teacher's ability to observe 
how individual pupils function in differ- 
ent reading situations. 

Use of an informal reading inventory 
is encouraged by some authorities. The 
inventory usually consists of a series of 
graded selections, two at a level, accom- 
panied by ten questions. One selection at 
a level is read orally at sight; the other is 
read silently. And, as the words imply, as 
the pupil pees under the careful eye 


of a trained teacher, an informal inventory 


of needs is made. 

But criticisms may be made of this 
technique also. We list these six: (1) a 
good inventory is very difficult to con- 
struct; (2) it takes extensive supervised 
training to acquire skill in observing and 
recording needs; (3) the testing is done 


individually and usually requires an hour 
of the teacher's complete attention; (4) 
studying and analyzing the results by the 
teacher alone and by the teacher and the 
pupil take more time; (5) it must always 

remembered that such an informal 
inventory is a test situation, and that only 
to a very limited degree does it stimulate 
a natural reading situation, and (6) un- 
less carefully-built alternate forms are 
available the test is done only once and 
thus has many of the shortcomings of 
standardized tests. 

Some authorities say that a short form 
can be administered quickly and will 
yield almost the same results. This is 
simply not true. Some also advocate the 
use of a group inventory; but this is in- 
effective. The purpose of the inventory is 
for individual analysis. It takes the full, 
undivided attention of one examiner to 
do an adequate testing job with one pupil, 
which adn group testing of this type 
preposterous. I have seen this group in- 
ventory business become a gimmick for 
entertaining an audience at the expense 
of a group of pupils. The informal inven- 
tory is largely a clinical device and re- 
quires careful and extensive training if it 
is to be useful as a diagnostic tool. 

Since tests provide only some of the 
help needed to locate underdeveloped 
skills, we come to observation of behavior 
in actual reading situations. For such 
observations to be helpful they must be 
made frequently, under varied circum- 
stances and with insight. Only the class- 
room teacher is close enough to the day- 
to-day scene to do the job. And she can 
do the job only if she is sufficiently trained 
and experienced. How? 

First, she learns as much as possible 
about each of her pupils. She studies 
cumulative records, test scores, classroom 
practices and out-of-school performance. 
She is not completely dependent on any 
one technique. 

For each child she determines a level of 
expectancy. To do this she uses intelli- 
gence test scores, observational procedures, 
and reports from others. Against this 
evaluation of what Johnny could be do- 
ing, she compares what Johnny is doing, 
and gives help accordingly. In most in- 
stances, unless very unusual circumstances 
exist, she avoids labeling a child as either 
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retarded or remedial. Rather, knowing as 
she does that almost all remedial instruc- 
tion is no more than good first teaching, 
she does as good first teaching as she can 
for each individual. 


To the degree that she knows the read- 
ing process and knows each pupil the 
teacher will do effective teaching. 


ORGANIZING THE CLASS FOR EFFECTIVE 
DEVELOPMENT OF BASIC SKILLS 


Mary C. AUSTIN 


Providing an effective curriculum for 
children who differ widely in ability, 
achievement and interest is the perennial 
problem of most classroom teachers. In 
reading alone, the distribution of ability 
in the primary grades may be three years 
or more; in the upper grades and at the 
secondary level, the range may be six 
years or greater. 

Today most teachers will agree that the 
major reason for grouping children is not 
to eliminate individual differences but to 
make certain that each child is placed 
where he can work advantageously with 
a few others who need to learn the same 
skills and content at that particular time. 


Current Grouping Practices 


Because no plan works equally well in 
every situation, teachers are using one or 
more of the following practices: (1) 
homogeneous grouping on the basis of 
reading achievement; (2) regrouping into 
homogeneous classes for reading only; 
(3) grouping by interests, and (4) indi- 
vidualized reading programs. 

Homogeneous grouping on the basis of 
a omens is the most prevalent 
plan. Three reading groups per class are 
commonly found in the primary grades 
and two groups in the upper grades. Be- 
cause of the wide range of achievement 
in the upper grades, however, four groups 
may be needed in many situations. For the 
teacher who has never tried grouping, a 
simple, well organized two-group plan is 
preferable to several groups which deteri- 
orate because of poor management. Re- 
gardless of the number, the size of the 
groups a much individual help 
should be kept small, while groups capa- 


ble of independent activities can be larger. 
Groups should also be kept flexible to 
facilitate transfer from one group to 
another. 

Sub-grouping with pupil-teachers is 
growing popular as a means of — 
menting the work in two or three large 
groups. Pupil-teachers can help groups of 
three to five with various kinds of word- 
recognition and word-analysis games and 
with oral reading practice. 

“Reading by invitation” is a modifica- 
tion of homogeneous grouping. By this 
plan a child may be invited to join any 
of several groups that meets his needs, 
but he is not required to become a member 
unless he wishes. Although some teachers 
question the ability of children to select 
groups that meet their needs, users of the 
plan are convinced that children are often 
more aware of their difficulties than teach- 
ers are. 

Regrouping into homogeneous classes 
for reading only has been tried by a num- 
ber of schools. On the basis of test results, 
pupils from several grades are divided 
into reading classes which are scheduled 
at the same time. If the plan is used in a 
small school having a single class each in 
grades four, five and six, one teacher 
would have those children with the high- 
est reading scores in the three grades, the 
second teacher would take those with the 
middle scores, and the third those with 
the lowest scores. In larger schools a simi- 
lar regrouping can take rw within the 
classes at each grade level. 

Heterogeneous grouping by interests 
can be carried out effectively when the 
unit approach is used in social studies and 
science. After the children have selected 
the aspect of the unit they want to work 
on, committees are formed and the teacher 
helps each group to locate materials ap- 
propriate for the various reading levels 
within the group. The children then read 
and report on their topics. This is far 
superior to the —— in which every 
pupil is expected to read what everyone 
else does, usually from a single text. 

Individualized reading programs may 
be introduced in the primary grades by 
teachers who continue a basal reading 
— at the same time. Other teachers 

gin the teaching of reading on a highly 
individualized basis, and where this 
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philosophy is consistent throughout the 
school, the program is maintained. 

Generally speaking, each child selects 
a book for reading during a time set aside 
for this purpose. When the book is com- 
pleted, he discusses it with his teacher, 
reads a section orally to her, and perhaps 
does some analysis work on difficult 
words. Each child becomes an authority 
on a book he has read, and as other chil- 
dren read the same book small discussion 
groups may be formed. 


Other Learning Factors 


Research evidence, as well as classroom 
observation, indicates that morivation for 
learning is very complex. Factors other 
than homogeneity of reading achievement 
should receive greater iedieniien in our 
grouping plans. The success of group 
psychotherapy, for example, points out 
that the social structure of the group may 
be of significance in two respects: the 
ability of each individual to communicate 
with others in the group; and the similar- 
ity of individuals to withstand — 
dominance on the part of other members 
of the group. 

The personality structure of the reading 
group is important also. It appears entirely 

ssible that a shy, timid child may learn 

t when placed in a group of children 
with warm, acceptant personalities, re- 
gardless of their reading levels. 


Children from various socio-economic 
groups have been found to have different 
sources of motivation: middle-class chil- 
dren are shown to be most anxious to 
learn, while lower-class and upper-class 
children are inclined to be satisfied to 
maintain existing situations. Children 
from varying social classes who are 
grouped on the basis of similar scores 
may not respond equally well to the 
method of teaching or materials used. 


Combination of Plans 


Successful teaching recognizes and cher- 
ishes the individual needs, interests and 
abilities of each child. Only in recent 
years have we progressed from a mass 
educational program with a single-text- 
book-for-all method to one in which flexi- 
bility in grouping can be achieved in a 
variety of ways. At present there is a 
discernible trend toward the use of a 


combination of homogeneous and hetero- 
geneous plans in grouping pupils for 
reading instruction. 

Today, more than ever before, the 
scientific approach to differentiated in- 
struction is needed. Because there is no 
single formula each school must evaluate 
continuously its grouping practices in the 
light of its particular needs and objectives. 
The size of the school, the number of 
pupils in each grade, the range of reading 
achievement, available classroom facilities 
and materials, the previous experience of 
the pupils in working in groups, and the 
teacher's competence are among the fac- 
tors to be considered. 

Research in the areas of personality 
development, social structure of groups, 
and social class influences on learning 
adds new dimensions to the already com- 

lex theories of learning and motivation. 
erefore, grouping for effective reading 
instruction is basically a way of living in 
the classroom which provides the best 
possible climate for learning. 


WAYS AND MEANS OF DEVELOPING 
BASIC SKILLS 


JOSEPHINE B. WOLFE 


Intermediate-grade teachers are invari- 
ably concerned with the teaching of read- 
ing. A perennial comment is, ‘These 
pupils can’t read. Why haven't they been 
taught the basic reading skills in the 
primary grades?” However, they know 
that the development of skills is a con- 
tinuous process extending from kinder- 
garten through college, and that skill 
development is not the sole duty of any 
one teacher at any one grade level. Yet, 
three familiar questions prevail: What 
basic reading skills should be taught in 
the intermediate grades? How can these 
skills be taught most effectively? and 
When should they be taught? 


What Skills Should Be Taught? 


Although it is unrealistic to identify 
definite goals to be attained exclusively 
by all intermediate-grade children, there 
are some which may be reached by most 
pupils. Children need help in the skills 
that will encourage them to think critical- 
ly, will stimulate them to read, will assist 
them in reading and organizing a variety 
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of materials, and will aid them in perceiv- 
ing words. Therefore, a basic skill pro- 
gram for reading improvement in the 
intermediate grades includes comprehen- 
sion skills, perception skills, organiza- 
tional skills and reading study skills. 


How Can Basic Reading Skills 
Be Developed? 


While classroom teachers are interested 
in knowing what basic skills constitute a 
sound developmental program, their 
greatest concern is fow to teach skills 
most effectively. A list of examples of 
various developmental activities which 
have proved to be effective will follow. 

Comprehension Skills. Children who 
lack ability to understand and to think 
critically do not comprehend. Without 
comprehension, they do not read. There- 
fore, children need help in developing 
comprehension skills that involve facts 
and those that involve critical thinking 
and interpretation. 


For example: 


Basic Related Developmental 
Skills Tasks Activities 
Factual Read for Have pupils list 
compre- immediate _ several titles for 
hension and a given story and 
delayed rank them in order 
recall. of preference. 
Critical Develop Use the following 
compre- scientific steps to develop 
hension method. stories with a 
group: purpose, 
hunches, 
procedure of 
development, 
results, 
conclusions, 


implications 
Word Perception Skills 


Closely related to comprehension is 
word perception. Hence, children need 
practice in those skills essential to total 
word perception. 


Basic Related Developmental 

Skills Tasks Activities 

Word Classify Suggest that children 
meaning words select words that 
clues according make them think 


to of such items as 
meaning. time, Space, 
weather and 


1[On 


Infer 
meanings 
through 
context. 


Context 
clues 


Develop 
meanings 
through 
configura- 
tion clues. 


Configura- 
tion clues 


Infer 
meanings 
through 
language 
rhythm 
clues. 


Language 
rhythm 


clues 


Develop 
word- 
picture 
relation- 
ships. 


Picture 
clues 


Recognize 
and use 
functional 
phonetic 
elements. 


Phonics 


Develop 
use of 
syllabi- 
cation, 


Structure 


Recognize 
and use 
guide 
words. 


Dictionary 
usage 


Organization Skills 


91 


Have pupils develop 


sentences using 
different meanings 
of selected words. 


Suggest that pupils 


outline words 
from a story that 
are giving them 
difficulty. 


Suggest that pupils 


anticipate 
meanings from 
language patterns 
of a story. 


Have pupils identify 


concepts from the 
illustrations of a 
selection. 


Ask pupils to 
prepare a list of 
words from the 
following phonetic 
elements, such as 
ay, ill, at, ell, all, 
ot, and use each 
word ina 
sentence. 


Suggest that pupils 
prepare a list of 
words that are 
giving them 
trouble and 
classify each as to 
words of one 
syllable, two, 
syllables, and 
three syllables. 


Make a list of 
unusual words 
from a story. 
Locate each word 
in a dictionary by 
using guide words. 


Pupils need to understand that organi- 
zation requires the perception of relation- 
ships between ideas whether the forms be 
graphs, charts, sequence of ideas, main 
idea lines, outlines or summaries. 


Basic Related 
Skills Tasks 
Graphic Read, 
skills interpret, 
and use 
bar graphs. 


Developmental 


Activities 


Ask pupils to 
select examples of 
picture graphs 
and bar graphs 
from papers. 
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Chart skills Read, Suggest that each 


interpret, pupil prepare a 
and use chart from a 
charts. learning activity 
indicating in 
simple sentences 
or phrases the 
relationship he 
has expressed. 
Sequence Arrange Have each pupil 
of ideas ideas in choose and answer 
sequence. in sequence ten 
important 
sentences from a 
reading selection. 
Main idea Prepare one- Suggest that pupils 
lines or two- place the 
point main important 
idea lines. sentences or 
phrases of a story 
in main idea line 
form. 
Outlines Develop one- Ask pupils to 


atid two- prepare a one- or 
point two-point line 
outlines. from a reading 


selection. 


Summaries Use precis Ask them to select 


writing as and list sentences 
a method which they feel 
of sum- best tell the story 


mMagization. and rewrite in 
their own words. 


Study Skills 


A balanced reading program in the 
intermediate grades aol include a plan 
for study as well as acquisition of the 
basic reading skills with which to study: 
study guides, skimming, and critical 
thinking. 


Basic Related Developmental 
Skills Tasks Activities 
Study Plan a Develop a guide for 
guides guide for studying a 
studying selection with the 


a selection. pupils such as for 
selecting a central 
idea, and for 
describing cause 
and effect. 


Skimming Locate 
specifics. 


Have a class group 
look at a page to 
see who can be 
first to find the 
answer to a 
specific question, 
the last names of 
people, and the 
words that 
indicate time, 
space, and 
seltines. 


Critical Find Suggest that pupils 
thinking illustra- locate illustrations 
tions of as to why the 
author's author wrote 
meaning. the story. 


Although students of the reading field 
concur that there is no one method for 
developing the basic skills listed above, 
many recommend a systematic develop- 
mental program as opposed to programs 
of incidental teaching. At the same time, 
they agree that reading programs should 
be designed to provide for the compre- 
hensive maintenance of skills and should 
be designed with pupil-purpose rather 
than teacher-purpose. 


When Should Reading Skills Be Taught? 


Since reading is an aspect of language 
communication, it is impossible to limit 
the teaching of basic reading skills to any 
one particular grade or a reading period 
alone. While basic skills need to be intro- 
duced and maintained systematically, the 
key to their effectiveness is usage. There- 
fore, it is the task of intermediate teachers 
to give their children experiences in the 
many and varied uses of reading and to 
help and encourage each individual in 
their classrooms to read widely and 
critically. 


3. In Junior High School 


THE READING NEEDS OF 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Nita BANTON SMITH 


The junior high school student stands 
at the crossroads of childhood and adult- 
hood. His needs can best be assessed in 
reference to the basic characteristics and 
interests which evolve as this transition 
takes place. 

Junior high school children have bound- 
less energy and can engage in an activity 
for long periods of time. Mental activity 
quickens. There is readiness for deeper 
mental experiences; ability to do logical 
thinking develops. Interest in achievement 
of success is high, and group approval is 
earnestly desired. 

All of these characteristics are condu- 
cive to skill development. We would do 
well to capitalize upon them in providing 
needed extensions of reading skills during 
the junior high school years. 
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Interests change at this level. Junior 
high school students become conscious of 
their bodies and aware of the opposite sex. 
They desire to develop a good physique 
and to become attractive. They crave ad- 
venture and excitement. They seek enter- 
taining ways of spending their leisure 
time and often choose impulsively and 
unwisely. 

Reading can aid in meeting these inter- 
ests and prcblems. Children should have 
access to health books and pamphlets and 
an abundant supply of adventure tales 
from literature. The teacher should strive 
to stimulate such high interest in books 
that students are willing to give reading 
a place in their recreational activities. 

The personal problems of junior high 
school students are numerous and often 
poignant. Guidance books and ma ype 
on personal Baggy are welcomed at 
this time. Many reports are available 
which indicate that bibliotherapy has been 
effective in helping junior high school 
students to solve their problems. 

Students of this age are non-conform- 
ists. Modification of their dependence 
status causes them to break with adult 
authority, custom and tradition. Th 
need many first-hand experiences with 
different groups. But these youngsters 
need more than first-hand experiences. 
Perspective will come only through wide 
reading about other groups in other times 
and other places. They need to read about 
different physical environments and their 
effect upon life and activities. They need 
to know about the effects of science on 
human living. They need to know about 
and appreciate the struggles of our ances- 
tors in developing our democratic form 
of government. They need to become 
aware of contemporary problems some of 
which may still exist when they arrive at 
adulthood. There is no medium which can 
meet these needs so adequately as reading. 


Skill Development Needs in Reading 


The need for skill development in 
reading is imperative during the junior 
high school years. 

Skill development in vocabulary is of 
special significance at this time. Vocabu- 
lary load in textbooks becomes extremely 
heavy in these grades. Very few of them 
are graded in vocabulary. Children are 


suddenly thrust into books in which they 
are confronted with dozens and dozens of 
new words. These new words usually 
consist of several syllables, and affixes are 
used with great abandon. 

All of this means that the average 
junior high school student needs to 
continue the use of the word-attack 
techniques; picture clues, context clues, 
phonics, structural analysis, and use of the 
dictionary. These techniques should be 
reviewed and applied. Special emphasis 
should be placed upon syllabication and 
upon work with roots, prefixes and 
suffixes. 

The skill area which is concerned with 
meanings demands a new emphasis at this 
time. 

We have been prone too often to brand 
everything that we do in the meaning area 
with the blanket term “comprehension.” 
In meeting the needs of junior high 
school students distinctions must be made. 
There is literal comprehension in which 
we get only the direct message as it is 
stated in so many words. Then there is 
interpretation in which we sense less 
apparent meanings, arrive at inferences, 
draw conclusions—all of which are not 
stated in the printed lines. Finally, there 
is the type of meaning-gathering called 
critical reading. In doing this type of 
reading we not only use literal compre- 
hension and interpretation, but we go 
further and pass judgment upon the 
authenticity < the text and the purpose 
of the writer. 

The most pressing needs of junior high 
school students lie in the interpretation 
and critical reading areas. 

The study-skills area in reading is prob- 
ably subject to greater neglect than any of 
the others. I refer to those skills on by 
children when studying in the various 
subject fields: science, social studies, 
mathematics and the others. Investigations 
have shown that there are many overlap- 
pings of evry skills in different subject 
areas, but that there are also many striking 
differences. Studies have also shown that 
when a special subject skill is singled out 
and given practice, growth takes place. 
These studies have great significance for 
teachers in the junior high school levels. 
The implication is that teachers of the 
various subjects would do well to analyze 
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the content in the books used in their 
respective fields to find what specific skills 
are needed, and that they give guidance 
and practice to their students in the use 
of these particular skills. 

The junior high school student needs 
to develop greater speed in reading. He 
needs to increase his rate in order to cover 
the larger amounts of reading material 
which he has to read at this level. He 
needs to develop a faster tempo in order 
to be able to meet the heavy reading 
demands ahead in high school, college 
and life. Thousands of adults throughout 
the country are now coming back to read- 
ing centers to learn how to read more 
rapidly. Speed is one of the easiest skills 
to develop. It should be taught in our 
high schools now so that the present gen- 
eration of students won't have to take 
speed-reading courses when they become 
adults. Junior high school is none too 
early to begin special work designed to 
increase rate in reading. Speed work, of 
course, always should be accompanied by 
comprehension development and checks. 
Increase in speed alone is without value. 

Another need of junior high school 
students is that of developing greater flex- 
ibility in the use of the different reading 
skills, including rate. Children at this 
level often use the same skills and the 
same speed regardless of whether they are 
reading an easy narrative for enjoyment 
or a science article to obtain detailed facts. 
They should be taught to adjust their 
speed and other skills to the type of 
content which they are reading and the 
purpose for which they are reading it. 
Reading versatility deserves much atten- 
tion at this time. 

These then are some of the reading 
needs of the junior high school student. 
If these needs are met adequately, he 
should be able to enter adulthood with 
reading assurance and reading success. 


PROCEDURES TO IMPLEMENT THESE NEEDS 
A. STERL ARTLEY 


Accounts in professional magazines 
snow several patterns being used for 


reading instruction in junior high school. 
Those more commonly used are described 
briefly as follows: 

1. Direct instruction through reading 


classes. This pattern makes provision for 
continuous reading growth through a 
direct approach not unlike that employed 
in most primary and elementary grades. 
Basic instructional materials are used 
along with supplementary materials of all 
kinds. Classes meet regularly for syste- 
matic guidance designed to extend and 
enrich experiences; to develop clear under- 
standings, broad interests and desirable 
thought and behavior patterns; as well as 
to promote growth in those reading skills 
ont abilities that make possible these 
kinds of personal and social growth. 

2. Correlation of reading instruction 
with the literature program. In essence 
the emphasis in this pattern is on the 
teaching of the reading of literature. The 
reading is designed to help literature 
come alive and be a rich and vital experi- 
ence in the lives of youth. Literature is 
neither a study of form and style nor an 
exercise in comprehension. 

3. Incidental instruction through wide 
Su marge reading. In this pattern the 
student is encouraged to read widely 
through a free-reading program, reading 
club and self-selection program. This 
program is predicated on the somewhat 
questionable assumption that strong per- 
sonal interests combined with a variety of 
books will result spontaneously in reading 
maturity. It is my personal conviction that 
we can no more expect skilled readers to 
be the product of spontaneous methods 
than we can expect skilled pianists to be 
the product of a program that provides 
the pupils with merely a piano and the 
desire to play. This is not to minimize the 
importance and value of wide reading, 
but rather to warn against confusing 
wide reading with a program of reading 
instruction. 

4. Instruction through units of work 
on reading inserted in the regular English 
program. At intervals throughout the 
year units dealing with such topics as 
Book Friends, Interesting Word Origins 
and Learning to Use Resource Aids are 
included as part of this regular English 
program. This type —— is limited 
when reading is looked on as a stepchild 
in the English program, unrelated to func- 
tion and purpose, and tolerated merely 
because “we should be doing something 
about reading.” 
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5. Instruction through language arts 
centers of experience. In this approach, 
functional units of work or centers of 
interest become the frame of reference for 
an integrated language-arts ao ong in- 
volving speaking, writing, reading and 
listening. Skills and abilities in all these 
areas are developed functionally in con- 
junction with the need to communicate. 
There is much to be said for this approach 
to growth in and through reading. How- 
ever, as in the incidental approach already 
described, there is danger that mere assim- 
ilative reading will become a substitute 
for reading instruction. On the other 
hand, if instruction is actually provided, 
there is danger that it will become too 
closely related to immediate needs and 
insufficiently concerned with a sequential 
long-range program. 


Providing for Individual Differences 


1. Where reading is taught directly 
through a reading class. Since this ap- 
proach to reading on the junior high level 
is similar to that followed in many ele- 
mentary schools, it is logical to assume 
that the provisions made for individual 
differences may be similar to those em- 
ployed on earlier levels. Usually this in- 
volves some type of grouping procedure. 

To provide for the increasingly wide 
range of differences and to conserve the 
teacher's time and energy, the following 
plan is proposed. We shall assume a 
seventh-grade group with a demonstrated 
reading range from third to twelfth grades 
with the instructional material being 
seventh-grade difficulty. 

For the purpose of basic instruction we 
shall propose that the heterogeneous 
group - divided into two instructional 
groups as follows: The first, and smaller, 
group shall be composed of those students 
with a slower rate of development who 
cannot handle successfully the reading 
materials of the basic program. These 
students will be given systematic instruc- 
tion aimed to promote sound and continu- 
ous growth in and through reading. The 
remainder of the class will constitute the 
the second group—-students who need the 
guidance of a systematic program de- 
signed to promote continued growth 
toward increasingly higher levels of read- 
ing maturity. The teacher may provide for 


the range of ability and the individual 
needs of the students in this group in 
several different ways. She may differen- 
tiate the types of interpretive questions 
posed for discussion. She may provide for 
differentiated wide reading around the 
unit theme. She may encourage students 
to engage in small group and committee 
activities on varying ability levels. 

2. Through language arts centers of 
experience. One of the advantages of this 
approach, described earlier, is the built-in 
provision it makes for individual differ- 
ences. Through purposeful reading activi- 
ties developed around a center of interest, 
the students are taken into many different 
types of material on many different read- 
ing levels. Each student contributes to the 
development of the unit, having read 
material on his own ability level. The 
excellent discussion of instructional units 
in The English Language Arts in the 
Secondary School* shows the extensive 
reading list that was actually developed 
in connection with one unit. 

Wherever reading is done in connec- 
tion with an instructional area, there exists 
both the opportunity and the need to 
— growth in and through reading. 

e content area teacher must assume the 
yo eae for developing those spe- 
cialized abilities that are essential to the 
content he teaches, and he must be able 
to apply to the reading required in this 
area those generalized abilities that have 
already keen developed elsewhere through 
the reading program. 

Teachers who are most effective in 
developing the abilities to read in the 
content areas do so in close conjunction 
with the on-going guidance of the learn- 
ing activities. One eminently successful 
science teacher, for example, says that he 
cannot dissociate his science instruction 
from reading instruction. 

Interest in teaching reading on the 
junior high level is increasing rapidly. 
Action studies are under way in many 
schools to help teachers find those instruc- 
tional procedures that fit their situation 
best. A definitive plan of action will 


evolve as experience points the way. 


1The Commission on the English Curriculum of the 
National Council of Teachers of English, The English 
Language Arts in the Secondary School. Ch. 4, pp. 67- 
121. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, inc., 1956. 
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MATERIALS TO IMPLEMENT THE 
IMPROVEMENT OF READING SKILLS 


MARION A. ANDERSON 


A discussion of materials for improving 
reading skills assumes at least three basic 
principles. First, materials should be 
selected with the needs of particular 
pupils in mind. Second, materials are 
likely to be most effective when chosen to 
develop the specific skills which need im- 
provement. Third, pupils who have a 
strong purpose for learning or for improv- 
ing a skill are most likely to be successful. 

Everyone here is so well aware of the 
range of reading abilities among any class 
of boys and girls that it is unnecessary to 
do more than refer to it. Nevertheless, our 
knowledge of the range and kinds of 
individual differences is not reflected in 
the range and kind of instructional aids 
in our classrooms. Teachers need con- 
tinued help and encouragement in lo- 
cating and—more importantly—in using 
materials of various levels of difficulty. 

It is not enough that these materials 
should be available and should be adjust- 
ed to the needs and interests of pupils. 
They should also be appropriate to the 
development of needed skills. Our re- 
sponsibility includes helping teachers be- 
come more aware of the variety of skills 
to be developed, more expert at discover- 
ing the degree to which each pupil pos- 
sesses these skills, and more resourceful in 
providing the right materials for every 
pupil and every purpose. 

ortunately a wealth of materials is 
available. Thousands of attractive, read- 
able books roll from the presses every 
year. There are basal reading series, an- 
thologies, and textbooks in the content 
fields. There are hundreds of trade books 
for boys and girls and adult materials for 
the junior high school readers who are 
ready for them. There are simplified clas- 
sics and books written especially for slow 
readers. The teacher's problem is a prob- 
lem of choice and use. 

In addition to text and trade books, 
there are the workbooks, skilltexts and 
pamphlets designed to improve reading 
skills. There are magazines and other 
periodicals for children and young adults 
as well as adult magazines which are suit- 
able also for young people. There are 


audio-visual aids of high quality—film- 
strips, films, recordings, charts, television. 
There are free and inexpensive materials 
which contain timely articles of high 
interest. 

To select and use these materials effec- 
tively, we must ask ourselves what pur- 
pose is to be served. Is it to provide for 
the continuous sequential development of 
reading skills? Is it to deepen the under- 
standing and appreciation of literature? 
Is it to develop greater skill in detecting 
prejudice or bias, in following the direc- 
tions for conducting a demonstration, in 
carrying on an experiment, or in reading 
a map or a graph? Is it to give greater 
power in attacking new words through 
the use of word analysis or to improve 
vocabulary-building skills? 

Various kinds of materials contribute 
in different ways to different purposes. 
For the junior high school a who 
are concerned about the developmental 
program, a basal reading series offers the 
advantages of scope and balance, of 
sequence and gradation. As far as skills 
are concerned, emphasis in the pupil's 
book is on comprehension and interpreta- 
tion, vocabulary growth, the evaluation of 
character, setting and rience, and on 
other skills that ‘ontelbane to literary 
appreciation. Especially when the accom- 
panying teachers’ manual and workbook 
are used, specific study skills, such as those 
needed in social studies and science, are 
developed. 

Trade books are another rich resource, 
and reading fare for every taste can be 
found in the excellent fiction and non- 
fiction for boys and girls. The junior high 
school teacher is especially fortunate to be 
able to turn also to adult materials for her 
gifted readers and to books of elementary- 
grade level for pupils whose abilities are 
less advanced. 

Teachers are turning also to textbooks 
and references in content fields for a 
direct attack on reading skills. Indeed 
some textbooks include activities which 
help pupils learn to use the books more 
effectively—activities that sharpen skill in 
using the index, reading the maps, study- 
ing the illustrations, using the marginal 
headings and other typographical aids, 
understanding the sequence of events or 
the steps in a process, comparing situa- 
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tions and events, recognizing cause-and- 
effect relationship, and strengthening the 
ability to recall main ideas. An untapped 
resource for improving skills is the very 
material which the pupil uses regularly— 
the texts and other references which, with 
guidance and practice, he can use more 
effectively. Exercises or worksheets pre- 
pared by teachers for improving skill in 
the use of these books have the advantage 
of serving an immediate need. For im- 
proving skill in using the dictionary, atlas, 
or encyclopedia, teacher-made exercises 
based on pupils’ needs and used with the 
pupil's own reference materials are un- 
usually effective. 

Especially good results are obtained 
when youngsters themselves are aware of 
the need for improvement and see the 
relationship between their deficiency and 
the activity. Without purpose, the best of 
materials may fail to bring desired results; 
but, when learning is purposeful, achieve- 
ment and interest may surpass the expecta- 
tion of the most optimistic teacher. A 
group of eighth graders recently carried 
on a series of activities growing out of a 
unit on Growing Up in their basal reader. 
Skill-building exercises and activities in 
the textbook and manual helped them 
develop vocabulary, locate and organize 
information, arrange events chronologi- 
cally, prove a point, draw conclusions, 
interpret character, and read better orally. 
But their interests and purposes took them 
beyond their basal alan 

To find out more about the physical 
aspects of growing up, one group located 
and studied references on good diets for 
13- and 14-year-olds, on growth rates, and 
on good health practices. A second group, 
eager to learn more about how their com- 
munity had “grown up,” practiced old 
skills and acquired new ones as they used 
general reference books and books of local 
interest. Other youngsters investigated 
growing up in the countries from which 
parents and grandparents had come to the 
United States. In their eagerness to make 
a contribution to the class activity, these 
youngsters read widely and refined skills 
in locating, selecting, organizing, recall- 
ing and reporting information. The teach- 
er was alert to pupils in each group who 
needed special help. For them she selected 
practice materials from workbooks and 


skilltexts, and when it was desirable, pre- 
pared her own worksheets. 

Although a variety of instructional 
materials is available, not all schools and 
classrooms are well supplied. In many, the 
standard equipment is a single basal text- 
book for al pupils. Why, in this day of 
abundant living, are many schools still 
without adequate instructional aids? One 
simple reason is the matter of dollars and 
cents. In 1953, the average expenditure 
for education in the United States was 
$247.45 per pupil. Of this amount, an 
average of $3.49 per pupil or 1.4 per 
cent, was spent for textbooks. Obviously, 
we must continue to work for more ade- 
quate budgets for all educational purposes. 

Meanwhile teachers are finding many 
ways to provide needed materials. Public 
libraries, bookmobiles and pupils’ per- 
sonal libraries are utilized. Newspapers 
and magazines are brought from ee 
Free or inexpensive materials can be 
secured from many sources. 

A variety of materials for the effective 
teaching of skills is available. With the 
wise use of these materials, pupils can 
achieve greater skill in reading. 


4. In Senior High School 


DEVELOPING READING SKILLS 
IN THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


GWEN HoRSMAN 


Deriving meaning from the printed 
page in a high school situation requires 
the ability to use a great variety of reading 
skills. Some of these skills are developed 
in the first grade. During each school year 
they were extended and refined and new 
skills were acquired. By the time the 
student enters high school he should have 
at his command the knowledge and ability 
to apply a vast variety of reading skills 
when attacking the printed page. Only 
then can he enjoy, understand or use 
ideas presented in printed or written form. 

The new materials on this level of 
learning present the need for additional 
reading abilities if the student is to ex- 
perience successful reading activities. The 
act of. reading has now become a highly 
technical process and continues so 
throughout life. It is obvious, then, that 
continued guidance in the expansion of 
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reading skills must be provided. The 
regular classroom teacher is the one best 
prepared to give this instruction since it 
so closely parallels instruction in the 
subject matter under consideration. 

However, the teaching of reading skills 
on a high school level resents several 
major problems. In the first place, many 
high school teachers have not been trained 
in the teaching of reading. They have 
acquired a rich background in their re- 
spective content fields with little or no 
training in the methods of presenting it. 
Secondly, they are faced with the problem 
of teaching students where there is a wide 
discrepancy in the reading abilities in a 
single classroom—anywhere from fourth- 
grade reading levels through university 
levels. A third difficulty is that of obtain- 
ing enough mature reading materials on 
simplified reading levels to accommodate 
the slower learners. Still another problem 
is that of teaching these several levels of 
learning during the same classroom hour. 
Challenging the accelerated learners, 
guiding the average learners, and helping 
the retarded group all at the same time 
place severe demands on the teacher. 
However, if a teacher accepts the chal- 
lenge and faces the mg Sapper = the 
teaching of reading can be a satisfying 
and enjoyable part of the classroom 
procedure. 

Because the so-called mechanical read- 
ing skills are more or less familiar to 
teachers, this paper will deal with the 
teaching of the interpretive reading skills. 
Teaching or applying these skills during 
the study of a literary masterpiece will not 
harm the development of an appreciation 
for the selection; it will, rather, enhance 
the literature while advancing a deep and 
lasting appreciation of an author's work. 
For instance, in Pearl S. Buck's story, 
The Frill, there are numerous opportuni- 
ties for the teaching and —— of 
basic reading skills which will enlarge a 
student's vision, deepen his sympathetic 
understanding, and generate an enduring 
appreciation of this kind of literature. A 
brief review of the story will help in 
identifying some of the areas for skill 
development: 

Mrs. Lowe, the postmaster’s wife, set- 
tled herself with some difficulty in the 
wicker rocking chair upon the wide 


veranda of her house, saying, “My dear, 
the only way to manage these native 
tailors is to be firm.” She was a large 
woman who had had little exercise over 
the ten-odd years she had spent in a port 
town on the China coast. She spoke to her 
American friend, Mrs. Newman, who 
looked at her hostess with admiration. 

The Chinese manservant announced the 
arrival of the tailor. The tailor, a tall, 
middle-aged man, clothed in a long clean 
robe of blue, patched neatly at the elbows, 
entered and bowed. From under his arm 
he took a bundle wrapped in white cloth, 
untied it, and carefully shook out a half- 
finished dress. Mrs. Lowe surveyed it 
coldly, then announced in a loud voice 
that she had asked for a frilled collar, not 
a flat collar. The tailor reminded her that 
she first mentioned a frilled collar but had 
changed her mind in favor of a flat collar. 
Mrs. Lowe denied this, accused him of 
lying, and waved him away. 

The tailor suggested, uncertainly, that 
since he had more cloth he would make a 
frilled collar. He was ignored, then rudely 
reprimanded, and finally told to make the 
frilled collar and return with the finished 
dress the next day if he wished to receive 
pay for his work. The tailor, upon leaving, 
asked in an agony of supplication if Mrs. 
Lowe would advance him two dollars to 

urchase a coffin for his dying nephew. 
ause it was the third time he had 
made such a request. Mrs. Lowe, genuine- 
ly aghast, refused the loan. The nervous 
tailor wiped his lips furtively and turned 
in cold despair to shen She called to her 
manservant to watch the tailor as he left 
the house to see that he did not take any- 
thing. Then she turned to Mrs. Newman 


and said, ‘’. . . I don’t believe a word of it. 
Probably smokes opium or gambles. They 
all gamble. . . .”’ 


(The scere changes showing the tailor 
walking silently and swiftly to his own 
section of town. Mrs. Buck describes viv- 
idly and in detail the Chinese quarters.) 

The tailor entered the home of his 
nephew who was lying on a bed, with a 
gangrenous leg swollen to the size of his 
body. A young, grief-stricken wife was 
seated on the ground beside the bed, her 
baby and two elder children close beside 
her. After promising his nephew that he 
would take care of his wife and children, 
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the tailor remained by the bedside until 
the nephew died. At twilight he went to 
his own home where he spent most of the 
night working on the dress and making 
the finely pleated frilled collar. At dawn 
he rose, completed the dress, and returned 
through the hot streets to the home of the 
American. After a grumbled acceptance 
of the dress Mrs. Lowe grudgingly paid 
the tailor five dollars for his work. Later, 
when Mrs. Newman admired the dress 
with its frilled collar, Mrs. Lowe said 
with satisfaction, ‘Yes, it is nice, isn’t it? 
I am glad I decided to have the frill, after 
all. And so cheap! .. . It’s as I said— 
you simply have to be firm with these 
native tailors!” 

After reading Mrs. Buck’s story the 
students of a particular class agreed, un- 
hesitatingly, that it was interesting but the 
majority felt that it needed an ending! 
When asked what purpose they felt Mrs. 
Buck had in writing the story, one student 
paralleled Mrs. Lowe’s treatment of the 
tailor to the treatment of China by the 
other world powers. Ability to grasp the 
general meaning or significance of a 
passage. 

Another student carried the skill a step 
further when he stated that aggressive 
nations have either ignored, misunder- 
stood, overpowered or dominated lesser 
nations and that understanding is essential 
to world peace. Ability to find the under- 
lying meaning. 

The students were asked to characterize 
Mrs. Lowe. Some of the character traits 
suggested were: selfish, domineering, 
stupid, abominable, cruel, ruthless, un- 
teuthful and stout. Ability to characterize 
from description, action or conversation. 

Each student who contributed a charac- 
ter trait was asked to read the sentence 
orally which justified his opinion. Ability 
to justify statements; ability to read orally. 

When no member of the class could 
recall where the text said that Mrs. Lowe 
was untruthful, they were asked to reread 
until they found conclusive evidence that 
she had lied. One of the slower readers 
located and read orally, “I am glad I 
decided to have the frill, after all.”” Asked 
to give only the two words which proved 
the point, he immediately responded, 
“after all.” Ability to draw an inference 
from an implication. 


When the class challenged the student 
who placed “stout” on the list of character 
traits, his confident response was, “It is 
there because stout people dominate. Mrs. 
Buck was wise to choose a stout person to 
represent the domineering nations.” A 
girl immediately accused him of making 
an unfair generalization and of asserting 
that Mrs. Buck made such an implication. 
She informed him that her mother was a 
very stout woman but the most gentle, 
non-aggressive and unassuming person 
she had ever known. One of the girls took 
exception to Mrs. Lowe's statement, 
“They all gamble.” She said it was an 
unfair generalization made of a nation. 
Ability to generalize. 

After the one student was convinced 
that the word “stout” belonged under a 
different classification, the characteriza- 
tions fell under two headings: character 
traits and physical traits. Under physical 
traits were placed the terms stout; large; 
red-faced; square, hard-fleshed face; 
round, hard, gray eyes; dead-brown hair; 
loud voice; buxom. Ability to classify. 

The slower readers did an excellent 
piece of work when asked to describe the 
Chinese town. Ability to note detail. 

The students in the average ability 
group made a list of facts true of China, 
being careful not to state facts true of the 
Chinese people in this story alone. Ability 
to discriminate. 

The accelerated students were asked to 
write a few sentences explaining the ironic 
significance of the title. Several students 
dramatized the new vocabulary by panto- 
miming, “he wiped his lips furtively” 
and “asked in an agony of supplication.” 
One student repeated the words in the 
introduction to the story by stating that 
he felt, indeed, that it was the epitome of 
the world’s injustice. Ability to extend 
and enrich vocabulary. 

When asked why Mrs. Lowe doubted 
the excuses offered by the tailor for re- 
— an advance of money, several of 
the students came quickly to her defense 
by stating reasons to justify her attitude. 
In their judgment any person would have 
a right to doubt a person who offered as 
an excuse three previous deaths in the 
family. Ability to appraise critically. 

Because the students expressed their 
opinions on the “poor” ending of the 
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story, they were asked to write an ending 
which pleased them. Without an excep- 
tion each student created a future situation 
in which the American woman learned of 
the tailor’s pathetic plight and of the fact 
that he had spoken the truth. Justice 
reigned in each conclusion as the Chinese 
tailor and American woman became fast 
and loyal friends. Ability to predict or 
rreale an outcome. 

The final remark made by one student, 
after hearing a few of these endings read 
orally, was, “Our story endings are happy 
ones, but they do not carry out the 
author's purpose. They give us no reason 
for thought. Mrs. Buck wanted us to 
consider the dangers of the situation she 
depicted.” Ability to identify the author's 
purpose or viewpoint. 

And so through a careful and consistent 
attack on the teaching of basic reading 
skills to students in the high school, they 
grow and mature as they are guided in 
the interpretation of what they read. 


ENLISTING FACULTY-WIDE CO-OPERATION 
FOR IMPROVEMENT OF READING SKILLS 
IN SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


MARSHALL COVERT 


As we well know, poor readers in the 
high school present a vexing problem. 
Helping them all read better calls for a 
greater effort than a single reading teacher 
can produce. He must have the active 
assistance of the subject teachers as well. 
What are some ways in which the reading 
teacher can awaken the subject teachers’ 
interest in helping with the problem, and 
acquaint them with what they can do to 
help? 

The remarks here focus upon the poor 
reader; however, by extension, they can 
be applied to a general reading improve- 
ment program reaching every student." 


Communicating with the Teachers 


Without a certain degree of publicity, 
it is conceivable that some teachers would 
not be informed of the reading program 


1With respect to the school that does not maintain 
@ reading program, an excellent example of how oa 
comprehensive program might be implanted is dis- 
cussed by W. E. Compbell, “Reading Can Be im- 
proved,” The Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, XL (November, 1956), 
42-48. 


within their own school. A good begin- 
ning in stimulating their interest in help- 
ing the poor readers is to acquaint the 
teachers with the organization of the 
existing reading program, its scope, and 
the limitations imposed by its isolation 
from the general curriculum. 

In a tactful manner, the teachers should 
be reminded that the purpose of educa- 
tion is to create independent learners; as 
good reading achievement is the primary 
tool of learning, fostering good reading 
habits in his students is an intrinsic part 
of a teacher's function. They should be 
made aware—those who are not—that as 
a student progresses in school, his reading 
tasks necessarily become more difficult; 
while increasing maturity brings new 
awareness and insight, these may lie 
fallow because of reading disability. 


Determining Interest 


After these early overtures, the next 
step is to determine the degree of faculty 
interest and enthusiasm for the reading 
teacher's ideas. This can be discovered 
through the use of an appropriate ques- 
tionnaire: What are the teachers doing 
about the teaching of reading within their 
classrooms? Are they acquainted with the 
reading test scores of their students? 
Would they like to learn more about the 
techniques and materials used by the 
reading teacher? 

The typical high school teacher is alert 
to ideas which might improve his teach- 
ing, and he is well aware of the impor- 
tance of good reading skills to success in 
his course. If he is <p properly, 
the typical teacher will gladly co-operate 
in the general effort to help solve the 
problem presented by the poor readers. 


In-Service Training 


There are various ways of further 
stimulating activity among the teachers to 
learn what they might do. Establishing a 
reading committee is an excellent begin- 
ning. Composed, say, of one teacher from 
each academic department, the commit- 
tee’s function would be to plan a means 
of informing the subject teachers of pro- 
cedures they could adopt for helping the 
poor readers in their classes. This plan- 
ning might result in an in-service pro- 
gram or seminar, which could be held 
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the last period of each school day during 
released time (providing incentive for 
teacher attendance). 

Inviting interested elementary school 
teachers to the seminar would provide 
some continuity in the development of 
reading skills. These teachers, moreover, 
could contribute to the success of the 
in-service training by discussing their 
experience with grouping students for 
optimal teaching, and by outlining or 
demonstrating the methods they have 
found successful in working with poor 
readers. 

Primarily, the training program — 
workshop, seminar, teacher conferences— 
should be designed to equip the subject 
teachers with practical suggestions. The 
reading teacher must be able to conduct 
the meetings so as to give the teachers an 
understanding of reading problems, to 
show them the materials they can use to 
help bring improvement of reading, to give 
the teachers confidence in using reading 
techniques, and to indicate that they will 
not sacrifice any part of their teaching 
time by giving attention to the reading 
problems of their students. 


Areas of Emphasis 


Early in the training it would be wise 
to discuss the reasons for the low motiva- 
tion of poor readers. Somewhere along 
the educational line, these students were 
neglected and consequently failed to 
succeed in learning to read well. One of 
the important things that the subject 
teacher can do is to obtain the reading 
test scores of his students; the reading 
teacher can show him how to interpret 
the data and to diagnose reading disabili- 
ties. This leads to a better understanding 
of the poor readers and will help the 
subject teacher know how to section his 
classes for better teaching. 

Often poor reading achievement is cor- 
related with poor understanding of the 
broad concepts of a subject. Limited ex- 
perience of students does not yield the 
proper background for good intellectual 
development. Somehow the teachers must 
try to supply this background. Audio- 
visual aids, demonstrations, informal 
discussions, field trips, supplementary as- 
signments of easy materials, and project 
planning are some of the means for giving 


poor readers better insight into the specific 
subject matter to be learned.? 

Next, and in order to nurture an im- 
proved attitude in the poor reader, the 
teachers should learn about the materials 
they can use. The reading teacher can give 
them information about workbooks, free 
and inexpensive materials, adapted stories, 
aid other published materials for use 
with the r or reluctant reader. Mate- 
rials could be borrowed from the reading 
room and an exchange system set up 
between classes of the same department. 
A section of the school library could be 
reserved, containing high-interest, low- 
level reading matter; and a small library 
could be established in the classroom, 
containing simple reference works and 
ae readings of interesting 
sidelights of the teacher's subject. 

A variety of workbooks and adapted 
materials could be demonstrated to the 
subject teachers to give them an idea of 
the things they could use in their teaching. 
Filmstrips illustrating study habits, dic- 
tionary skills, word attack, structural 
analysis of words, and other aspects of 
basic reading skills should be examined. 
The teachers should learn how to — 
materials from various sources for specific 
uses in their teaching. 

Then, to give the teachers confidence in 
using new techniques and materials, eH 
should be informed that there is no clo 
of mystery surrounding the teaching of 
reading. It takes no special lore to make 
students word conscious, to require that 
they learn the new words they encounter 
in their assignments, to insist upon good 
use of the dictionary, to show them good 
library usage, to outline basic study habits, 
to make supplementary reading assign- 
ments in fiction, to supply the right book 
for the reluctant reader, to encourage 
wide and abundant reading. With experi- 
ence the subject teacher will gain confi- 
dence in his ability to do a worth-while 
job of teaching reading. 

Finally, to indicate to the teachers that 
they can find time for teaching reading 


2For a discussion of the importance of teaching 
concepts and for a review of the topic discussed here, 
see ‘Improvement of Reading in Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools,’ The North Central Association Quarterly, 
XXX! (October, 1956), 199-208; prepared by 
Subcommittee on the Improvement of Reading, of the 
Commission on Research and Service. 
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skills, they might be reminded that they 
fail to teach well if they fail to help their 
students become better readers of their 
subject matter. For example, the typical 
poor reader tends to procrastinate in do- 
ing his home assignments; he geen 
his work in a desultory fashion; he repeats 
his reading several times (this is the only 
way he feels he can understand it); and 
he comes to class with his work ill- 
prepared and only vaguely understood. 

How much better if the teacher had 
spent a little time in teaching some basic 
things about study habits: that the stu- 
dents should always study at the same 
time and in the same place; that they 
should establish a purpose for their read- 
ing; that the assignment should be 
skimmed over quickly before intensive 
reading (for pre-comprehension and in 
order to be able to relate the small unit 
to the large); that they should ask ques- 
tions as they read and record the answers 
to these questions in their own words; 
and that they should review their notes 

riodically in preparation for their exam- 
inations. If the students could be taught 
to practice these habits, they would be 
much better prepared and classroom work 
would proceed much faster. 


Conclusion 


Improvement of reading skills in the 
high school requires a concerted effort on 
the part of the subject teachers within 
their classrooms using appropriate tech- 
niques and materials. The effort will bring 
co mp tera The logical person to — 
vide the leadership is the reading teacher. 

But the subject teacher generally can 
do a better job of teaching reading than 
the reading teacher. Reading instruction 
within the regular classroom is more 
meaningful to a student than the same 
instruction in the reading room; in the 
classroom what he is taught has an imme- 
diate reference to his school work. And 
much of the work of the teachers could 
be incorporated into their regular teaching 
without sacrifice of subject-matter teach- 
ing. Far from weakening their standards, 
they will find, ultimately, that they have 
raised them. And the co-operating teach- 
ers will have the satisfaction of realizing 
that they are doing a better job of teach- 
ing their subject. 


5. From Kindergarten Through 
High School 


HOW CAN WE MAINTAIN CONTINUITY IN 
THE TEACHING OF READING SKILLS? 


DoNALD D. DuRRELL 


The answer to the question posed in 
the title of this paper is twofold: (1) By 
educating teachers in methods of provid- 
ing for individual differences, and (2) 
By preparing teaching materials which 
adjust to the varying needs of children. 


The essential problem in providing for 
continuous detdapinint of reading skills 
is that of differences among children 
entering any grade—differences in reading 
achievement, rates of learning, attain- 
ments in the separate skills of reading, 
zeal and initiative in learning, and infor- 
mational backgrounds and interests in 
various types of reading. These differences 
are greater in reading than in most other 
subjects because i variations in the 
amounts and types of voluntary reading. 

The facts of individual differences in 
reading are well established and easily 
observed. We all hold a philosophy of the 
importance of individual development 
and individual enterprise; yet we accept 
far too much uniformity in school instruc- 
tion. The tradition of uniform textbooks 
and uniform assignments is well en- 
trenched, particularly in the secondary 
school. Local curricula and courses of 
study designate skills to be taught in 
various grades; supervisors often think in 
the same fashion and defend uniformity. 
Teachers are too often transient teachers 
who have learned only mass instruction 
techniques; and even recent graduates of 
teachers colleges are schooled only in en- 
richment and general motivation methods 
but are ignorant of procedures in han- 
dling individual progress rates in skills 
instruction. 

Skills teaching requires much more pro- 
fessional competence than does the devel- 
opment of appreciations and the impart- 
ing of information. Personality qualities, 
intelligence, general knowledge, vivacity, 
and imagination will carry a teacher far 
in imparting knowledge and appreciation; 
mass techniques of teaching may be fairly 
effective in these areas. But skills learning 
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is essentially individual and requires spe- 
cific professional skills in analyzing and 
providing for individual needs. Skills in- 
struction lags far behind the teaching of 
content subjects, primarily because tradi- 
tional mass instruction is grossly unsuit- 
able for the teaching of skills. 
If teachers are to make progress in 
roviding continuous development of 
reading skills for children, we must pro- 
vide them with a new picture of teaching. 
Such a picture will include the following: 


1. September analyses of skills attain- 
ments of entering pupils. 

2. Team instruction, with pupils work- 
ing in pairs, threes, fives. 

3. Many fevels of learning and differ- 
ent progress rates in the same class- 
room. 

4. Study guides, practice tasks, job 
sheets, and games which are highly 
motivated and self-administering, to 
supplement or replace textbooks. 

5. Materials for intensive practice at 
points of weakness. 

6. Rapid learners freed from unneces- 
sary skills instruction. 


Remedial reading classes have demon- 
strated for years the power of this type of 
instruction. There is no mystery about 
remedial reading: it is nothing more than 
continuous learning in reading skills. The 
reading analysis discloses the levels of 
attainment in the various phases of read- 
ing. This is followed by adjustment to 
level, learning rate and observed weak- 
nesses. Children are taught in pairs or 
small groups, requiring alertness and 
rapid response. The work is highly moti- 
vated sel uahenal on specific skills objec- 
tives. Our need is to transfer this type of 
teaching to the regular classroom. 


If the classroom teacher is to become 
expert at teaching reading skills, in-service 
education must be provided. This is the 
responsibility of the supervisor, who may 
be a principal, a department head or a 
reading consultant. Few university pro- 
grams for supervisors provide actual prac- 
tice in supervisory methods in particular 
subjects. As a consequence, much super- 
vision consists of evasive tactics such as: 
silent inspection, general advice super- 
vision, standard test surveys which dis- 
cover only averages, followed by mass 


approaches to improvement. These mass 
approaches include curriculum revision or 
general-approach workshops and confer- 
ences. What is required is individualized, 
continuous-progress teacher education in 
the specifics of providing for individual 
differences in reading. 


Special Needs of Pupils 


The first step in teacher education is to 
make teachers aware of the special needs 
of their pupils and of the need for varying 
their teaching to care for these differences. 
Unless this is done, lectures, demon- 
strations, mimeographed communications, 
workshops and conferences are relatively 
futile; the teacher simply thinks that her 
children are well served in the standard 
pattern of instruction. Standard tests are 
of little help in the process; they present 
cold figures on charts. What is needed is 
observation and informal tests of the 
suitability of classroom instruction for the 
different children in the classroom. The 
response of children to the instruction is 
the critical point to be observed. 

The details of the observations and the 
nts skills to be studied will vary with 
the grade level and the state of profes- 
sional knowledge of the, teacher. The 
results of the observations must be charted 
for each child or for groups of children. 
Most teachers will need individual help 
in observing and charting the needs of 
pupils in their classrooms. The results of 
such an analysis are personal and indi- 
vidual. The teacher knows that subsequent 
advice and assistance relate specifically to 
her problems, and she knows that present 
materials and methods are inadequate to 
serve the pupils well. 


Instruction to Fit the Needs 


The second step in teacher education, 
and by far the most important, is to make 
teachers aware of the need for planning 
individual classroom instruction to fit the 
needs of pupils. There is no formula or 
standard pattern of organization which 
can be used in all situations. The super- 
visor must choose the first steps to be 
taken in in-service education, and these 
steps must be selected more often on the 
basis of acceptability to the teacher than 
on urgency of children’s needs. Economy 
of supervisory time will require a group 
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approach to teacher education, combining 
teachers who have similar problems and 
concentrating upon one problem at a time. 
There must be provision for exchange of 
successful practices, for duplication and 
distribution of useful materials, for selec- 
tion and purchase of supplementary learn- 
ing aids. The wider the range of grades 
being covered, the more general the advice 
and the less helpful the suggestions. Gen- 
erally, first-grade teachers need a group of 
their own, although teachers of primary 
grades may be combined with them if the 
reading achievements of pupils are gener- 
ally low. Teachers in intermediate grades 
may be combined, and separate groups 
made for junior and senior high school 
teachers who are in departmentalized situ- 
ations. There is little value in a grade-one- 
to-twelve approach. The skills analysis is 
different for each level, the reading prob- 
lems differ, and the possibilities of indi- 
vidualized instruction vary with the level. 

Acceptance of individualized or pupil- 
team practices in the classroom is a must 
for eftective skills instruction. The teacher 
who must be in control of all children’s 
activities through uniform assignments 
and activities will have a difficult time in 
learning to be a skills teacher. To enable a 
teacher to take the first steps in pupil-team 
learning, the following may be used as 
introductory procedures: 

1. Let pupils work together in pairs or 
threes using specific study guides with a 
group secretary recording the group 
product. 

2. Use teams-of-three recitation meth- 
ods, with groups conferring on answers 
to —- and the group secretary re- 
cording them. 

3. Use curriculum-related specialties 
with individuals or small groups prepar- 
ing displays, exhibits, demonstrations or 
reports to be presented at times appro- 
priate to the curriculum. 

4. Use superior learners as teachers or 
consultants to assist slow learners. 

5. Provide the teacher with suitable 
group games which teach essential skills 
to groups of three or four pupils. 

There are a great number of details to 
be discussed and demonstrated in using 
pupil-team instruction. These questions 
arise: How do I mark the individual 
pupil? Do I use group instruction every 
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day? How shall I group the pupils—shall 
they choose their own partners or shall I 
assign them? Are the teams always made 
up of the same pupils? Won't one child 
do all of the work? Won't there be disci- 
pline problems? Teachers who use small 
group instruction find satisfactory answers 
to all of these questions. To the last 
question, particularly, the answer to grou 
dawdling is “Tomorrow you will woke 
alone.” Group instruction is so much pre- 
ferred by children that individual tasks 
become adequate discipline. 


Continuity Through Teamwork 


The success of teamwork depends upon 
many factors, the most essential being the 
importance of the task to the group work- 
ing on it. However, even dull and useless 
tasks are enjoyed when the responsibility 
is shared. We have noticed that social 
studies rises rapidly in the pupil subject- 
preference scale when team study using 
graded study guides replaces individual 
study. Unless study teams are acceptable 
to the teacher, the program for improve- 
ment of reading skills is likely to be 
inadequate. Providing for individual dif- 
ferences in level and learning rate and in 
giving intensive instruction for specific 
difficulties is impossible in mass instruc- 
tion. 

When teamwork has replaced mass in- 
struction (or individual work on uniform 
assignments), the program for maintain- 
ing continuity in the development of 
reading skills becomes a possibility. But 
the realization of that possibility depends 
upon a large supply of teaching materials 
which adjust to pupil needs and are suit- 
able for self-directed group instruction. 
Unfortunately this supply of teaching 
materials is not as rich as it should be; it 
is buried in textbooks, workbooks, supple- 
mentary skills books. Often it appears as 
lessons interspersed occasionally in text- 
books, apparently to be used by everyone 
whether he needs it or not. Obviously, a 
publisher must direct a textbook to the 
average pupil, the average classroom, the 
average teacher. The needed systematic 
skills sequences for supplementing the 
textbooks are still largely undeveloped. 

When our educational clinic group this 
year attempted to serve individual reading 
needs of pupils in elementary classrooms, 
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the greatest lack was specific instructional 
materials. Our schedule placed the reading 
consultant in the classroom with teachers 
on Thursdays and Fridays, leaving mate- 
rials for pupil group use on Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday. Even though 
the consultant served only two or three 
teachers, it required countless working 
hours each week to find or prepare suit- 
able materials. As a result, the clinic 
group decided that the most effective 
activity for the remainder of the year was 
the preparation of such materials for use 
in their positions next year. 

Some of the common requirements for 
supplementing basal readers for effective 
continuous learning are the following: 

For first grade: 

e Lessons to teach letter names and 
differences in visual forms of words. 

e Ear-training lessons of many types to 
provide the basis for oe 

e Lessons in applied phonics, with 
meaningful responses to words analyzed. 

e Supplementary practice in word rec- 
ognition, with response-to-meaning. 

e Supplementary lessons which help in 
transfer to silent reading. 

For primary grades: 

e The same skills at more advanced 
stages and vocabularies. 

For intermediate grades: 

e Word analysis practice, related to 
spelling, involving imagery enrichment. 

e Word meaning and word recognition 
aids, both in direct and transfer practice. 

e Graded study guides of different 
levels and different types. 

e Lessons for various types of speeded 
teading practice. 

e Lessons for developing elaborative 
thinking in relation to reading. 

Fortunately most children learn to read 
fairly well even with our relatively crude 
system of presenting reading instruction. 
One wonders, however, how high the 
achievements of children might climb if 
every hour of skills instruction were used 
effectively. The remarkable results of in- 
tensive reading instruction in remedial 
classes under skilled teachers, and the 
virtual elimination of reading difficulties 
in school systems which have effective 
first-grade reading programs reveal great 
future possibilities in reading skills 
instruction. 


THE NEW YORK CITY PLAN FOR CONTI- 
NUITY OF READING SKILL DEVELOPMENT 


WILLIAM H. Bristow 


There is no one curriculum program in 
New York City; there are many. Nor is 
there a uniform program of teaching 
reading or skills in reading. Even the 
problem of an over-riding philosophy for 
curriculum must be highly generalized to 
allow for the many different conditions 
which prevail in a city school system. In 
general, the responsibility for teaching 
reading is considered an aspect of Lan- 
guage Arts curriculum, and in secondary 
schools those responsible for Language 
Arts (English) are expected to take the 
lead. 

As an over-all point of view we consider 
that the central problem in curriculum is 
the selection, organization and teaching of 
learning experiences. These experiences, 
taken in the aggregate, constitute the cur- 
riculum. To be effective, learning experi- 
ences must provide children with the 
challenge, the activity, the situatica and 
the conditions that induce growth. 

Within this frame of reference, the 
following principles have been enunciated 
to guide the many groups concerned with 
aspects of reading: 

1. Learning to read is a growth pro- 
cess, Closely related to the individual's 
motivation and personal development. 

2. Learning to read, like all learning, 
is complex. Causes of non-learning are 
multiple, and non-learning in an area like 
reading may be only symptomatic of the 
pupil's inability to function. 

3. Reading is a complex skill and calls 
for a multiple approach. What will work 
with one individual or group may not 
work with another. 

4. Grade expectancies must be adjusted 
and interpreted to fit the facts of indi- 
vidual differences. The reading ability of 
any large group of pupils varies according 
to the normal curve of distribution. On 
any valid reading test, fifty per cent of the 
pupils will be above, and fifty per cent 
below, the grade norm. 

5. A good reading program is part and 
parcel of the program in language arts 
and is closely integrated with the school’s 
curriculum pattern. 
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6. Reading is a functional tool, to be 
used in communication and in carrying on 
work and learning in all areas. 


Services and Staff 


All divisions give leadership and assign 
personnel to handle reading in one way 
or another. The personnel — 
allotted to reading in New York City 
includes the following: 

1. 25 teacher co-ordinators (one serv- 
ing in each assistant superintendent's 
area). 

2. Other teaching positions in elemen- 
tary (118) and in junior high schools 
(78). 

3. Special positions assigned for teach- 
ing in the high school includes some 50 
positions, and in the vocational high 
schools 38 positions. 

For clinical services we have depended 
largely on clinics organized in conjunction 
with the city colleges, but we are in the 
process of organizing Board of Education 
clinics. One clinic has been organized to 
service five schools in Manhattan. Another 
has been organized to service four schools 
in Brooklyn. These are in the nature of 
pilot projects. 

New York City has inaugurated a sum- 
mer reading program and during 1956 
the staff consisted of a co-ordinator, 160 
teachers, 16 supervisors, 32 psychologists 
and 5 research assistants. Approximately 
3,400 children were ovat 4 

Several 
reading: 

1. The Bureau of Curriculum Research 
has given attention to the over-all problem 
of curriculum and the integration of read- 
ing with the curriculum. 

2. The Bureau of Educational Research 
has carried on research, prepared materials 
for teachers, and served as general con- 
sultants and teacher trainers with respect 
to reading. 

3. The Bureau of Child Guidance has 
been concerned with reading since it 
looms large in the diagnosis and treatment 
of emotional problems. 

4. The Bureau of Educational and 
Vocational Guidance has prepared mate- 
rials and conducted studies dealing with 
reading. 

5. Program development is under way 
in vocational and academic high schools. 


bureaus give attention to 


Perhaps the most significant develop- 
ment in New York City is the extent to 
which school districts, schools and indi- 
vidual teachers have accepted the chal- 
lenge of developing a program of reading, 
and a specific skills ery with reading, 
for districts, schools and classes. These 
programs vary and are adapted to local 
situations. They stem both from the feel- 
ing on the part of the local schools that 
effective staff work must be done on a 
local basis and from the stimulation which 
has come from over-all goals and empha- 
ses. The products of this staff work are 
sometimes reported in a publication. 


Current Problems 


There are some problems with which 
we are faced: 

1. How can we develop a common 
understanding with respect to the curricu- 
lum and the place of reading in it? Staff 
work on saline is needed in most cur- 
riculum areas. This has been done only to 
a small degree. There is also a consider- 
able difference of informed opinion as to 
the best approach in reading and the 
specific approach to skill development. 
Equally important, from the curriculum 
standpoint, is to establish for some pupils 
a learning program with a minimum of 
reading and through other sensory means. 
We need an appreciation of sensory learn- 
ing through seeing and listening. Our 
preoccupation with reading and the great 
store placed on reading has caused us to 
neglect some obvious and important chan- 
nels in learning. Fortunately, our leaders 
in the field of reading recognize this and 
are making advances, especially in the 
field of listening. 

2. What is the specific part which each 
service and school level should carry with 
respect to reading? In the elementary 
school, the obligation is clear: the respon- 
sibility rests on the individual teacher. In 
the secondary school, however, the prob- 
lem is not so clear, and we have neither 
the program nor the personnel to carry on. 

3. What are the most suitable mate- 
rials? We use multiple textbook lists. 
Considerable emphasis is being placed on 
broad reading. Library and independent 
reading activities are being stressed. 

4. What special services are needed for 
reading Soviet? We do not have a 
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unified program and are only getting clin- 
ical service under way. Both private and 
public services are far too limited. 

5. What is an adequate program of 
evaluation? Here again, our resources are 
limited. Valuable though they may be, the 
characteristic testing program reveals only 
a vague appraisal of status and gives the 
teacher little help in her skill development 
and maintenance program. We have not 
yet been able to get under way a counsel- 
ing and study program in this area such 
as some other cities now have. 


THE DETROIT PLAN FOR CONTINUITY 
OF READING SKILL DEVELOPMENT 


GERTRUDE WHIPPLE 


From the kindergarten through Grade 
12, reading is taught in Detroit as part 
of the language-arts program. A _ total 
communications program is considered 
superior to the piecemeal, separate teach- 
ing of the language arts, because it tends 
to facilitate integration of learning. 

Detroit curriculum guides for teachers 
include lists of reading skills that have 
been graded in terms of normal progress. 
At the present time the lists for the ele- 
mentary schools are under revision, as we 
work to develop a new guide in the 
language arts. 

Teachers and principals throughout the 
city participate in determining the reading 
skills to be taught and in grading these 
skills to form a workable sequence. As 
rapidly as any section of the new guide is 
prepared in tentative draft, it is distrib- 
uted to all the teachers and principals 
concerned. Their suggestions for revision 
are sent to the language-arts committee of 
the given district. Committee members, 
together with the supervisor, discuss the 
revisions proposed and agree upon those 
that ought to be made. It is hoped that 
this participation by principals and teach- 
ers (1) will lead to a sound, realistic list 
of skills, (2) will acquaint all concerned 
with the skills to be promoted, and (3) 
will lead each school faculty to work as 
one man in developing these skills. 


Flexible Use of Lists 


However, Detroiters do not consider 
that the mere provision of a list of reading 
skills, either in a course of study or some- 


where else, is sufficient to insure their 
development and maintenance. Why do 
we take this view? Chiefly because of the 
great differences in language power 
among children in the same class. 

To illustrate this point, let us refer to 
a table (not presented here) of reading 
comprehension scores (Iowa Multi-Level 
Test) for sixth-grade pupils in representa- 
tive Detroit schools. The schools ranged 
from those in a “high’’ socio-economic 
area to those in a “low” socio-economic 
level. The table shows that in every school 
the sixth-grade teachers had to instruct 
pupils of widely different abilities. In one 
school the lowest and highest pupils were 
seven years apart; in another school, eight 
years. No teacher had more than eight 
pupils whose reading comprehension was 
at the precise norm, and in two instances 
the teacher had only one such pupil. In 
other words, each child was unique in his 
reading accomplishment and needs. 

For this reason Detroiters consider that 
reading materials and a list of reading 
skills must be used flexibly. Continuity in 
developing skills is not interpreted as 
continuity for an entire class, but rather as 
continuity for the individual child. 


Teaching Techniques 


Also it is recognized that the develop- 
ment of reading skills requires patient and 
continuous attention. Initial teaching in- 
troduces the skill. Practice follows. Peri- 
odic testing ascertains the child’s degree 
of mastery. The teacher watches to see 
that the child incorporates the skill into 
his regular reading habits. For a consider- 
able time after the initial teaching, steps 
are taken to insure maintenance of the 
skill and ability to apply it to increasingly 
difficult reading matter. 

From a supervisory standpoint, no 
single approach to the problem of insur- 
ing continuity can be depended upon. The 
Detroit plan includes a variety of super- 
visory steps and provisions. 


Inventories in the Classroom 


At all grade levels teachers are urged 
to obtain definite information as to the 
degree of expertness each child has al- 
ready attained in reading. It is expected 
that the inventory will include the use of 
standardized tests. 
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A special committee whose members 
are drawn from all school levels constantly 
studies the educational testing program 
and the extent to which results are being 
applied in instruction. Appropriate tests 
are selected in all school subjects. These 
include a variety of silent and oral reading 
tests. 

A Test Catalog is issued annually to 
every school by the Department of In- 
structional Research. The table of contents 
of this catalog lists not only reading tests 
but also inventories, check lists, and read- 
ing records that may be ordered by 
teachers. Orders are usually filled within 
a week. 

Since there are many reading skills for 
which no standardized instruments have 
been constructed, teachers are urged to 
make careful observations of the indi- 
vidual child’s reading habits. Methods of 
making quick class surveys, giving quick 
individual tests, and interviewing — 
are described in Detroit curriculum 

ides. The use of such methods is often 
illustrated in classroom demonstrations 
for teachers. 

The actual study and use of the inven- 
tory findings is emphasized as essential in 
building a proper skill program. 
Systematic Classroom Visits 

In a supervisory program, nothing can 
take the =o of face-to-face contacts with 
teachers in their classrooms. There, a 
supervisor can quickly determine how 
much importance a teacher attaches to 
skill development, what provisions he is 
making for individual differences, and 
how skillfully he is developing reading 
techniques. With a knowledge of these 
and other significant points, the super- 
visor can consult more understandingly 
with the teacher about his problems. 

Every year I reserve a day or two a 
week to visit classrooms. In a year I visit 
a fourth of them. At the beginning of the 
semester a schedule of the proposed visits 
is sent to the administrators and principals 
concerned. Upon arrival at a school, after 
a brief conference with the principal con- 
cerning his school situation, the principal 
and I visit each classroom to see the 
teaching of the language arts. More fre- 
quently than not, reading is shown, with 
attention to skills. 


After school I meet with the principal 
and the teachers visited. The emphasis in 
this meeting depends to a large extent on 
my observations and conversations with 
staff members. Let us assume that the 
teachers are distressed about their pupils’ 
poor reading habits. I report the good 
practices that I have seen in the school as 
a teacher developed some particular skill. 
This is an attempt to share the good prac- 
tices with other teachers. Also, comment 


-upon a good practice helps a teacher to 


feel that his efforts are appreciated. 

Basic questions such as the following 
are then raised for discussion: What are 
our aims in teaching reading? What evi- 
dence have we obtained of the children’s 
present accomplishment and needs? How 
can this evidence best be used? What 
sources of help are available to us in 
improving skills? While discussion re- 
quires more time than a /ecture by the 
supervisor, and therefore permits coverage 
of fewer points, experience shows that it 
is more effective in stimulating thought 
and better practice. 

After all the schools in the district have 
been visited, the supervisor gives a report 
to the principals assembled in a meeting 
with their immediate administrator. Fu- 
ture steps to improve instruction are out- 
lined in detail. 


Special Aids 


Television. In a large city system the 
time that a central supervisor can give to 
each school is usually small. Television, 
however, can greatly extend one’s efforts. 
Last fall in an especially designed pro- 
gram, I was able to meet with hundreds 
of teachers and principals for a half-hour. 
By displaying graphs and charts of a 
teacher's inventory data, I illustrated the 
point that competency in reading is an 
important aim of our program. By de- 
scribing case studies, I suggested that 
individuals in the same class need radi- 
cally different instruction. By showing and 
discussing table displays of helpful mate- 
rials, I presented procedures in meeting 
individual needs. 

Special Movie. In order to aid princi- 
pals in the improvement of instruction 
(as well as for other purposes) a sound- 
color movie has been produced by the 
Wayne State University Audio-Visual 
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Materials Consultation Bureau and the 
Department of Language Education of 
the Detroit Public Schools. The movie 
called “Gregory Learns to Read” shows 
how word recognition skills are taught in 
Grades 1 through 6. This twenty-eight 
minute film taken in our Fairbanks School 
aids the principal in introducing good 
word-recognition techniques to his teach- 
ers, in stimulating g pertinent discussion in 
faculty meetings, in placing responsibilty 
for developing skills with all the teachers 
concerned, and in providing new stimula- 
tion and inspiration for teachers. 

Bulletin Aids. Concrete workable sug- 
gestions are welcomed by teachers who 
want to improve their classroom pro- 
cedures. Much help of this kind is given 
in Detroit bulletins presenting sample 
language-arts units, as, for example, a 
fourth-grade unit on the circus and zoo. 


Provision of Suitable Reading Materials 

Basic readers are furnished in sets to 
all elementary classrooms. This is not 
done on a grade basis alone. Available to 
each teacher are readers of a sufficient 
range of difficulty to fit the needs of his 
present pupils. Guidebooks accompanying 
these readers are of inestimable value in 
making teachers aware of the need for 
direct instruction in reading skills and in 
showing how it may be given. 

Certain reading skills such as the loca- 
tion of specific facts and the use of an 
index can best be taught through the use 
of supplementary books. These are pro- 
vided chiefly in circulating book kits. Each 
kit contains fifty books on a given theme 
such as communication, the great out- 
doors, or the circus and zoo. Kits on 52 
themes are available to teachers in Grades 
3 through 8. The kit collection includes 
twenty copies of a supplementary book 
for group reading and many single copies 
of literature titles. Books of varying in- 
terest appeal and reading difficulty are 
included in order to satisfy the differing 
needs of children. 


in Summary 


How do we in Detroit insure continuity 
in developing reading skills? (1) By 
making certain that every teacher is aware 
of the skills to be taught and the sequence 
in which they are ordered. (2) By aiding 


teachers in learning how far the child has 
advanced in skill development at any 
given time. (3) By enabling teachers, 
through concrete suggestions given orally 
and in writing, through demonstrations, 
classroom visits, committee work, meet- 
ings, movies, and television programs, 
and through the provision of varied read- 
ing materials mnt pre eci to meet the 
current needs of their pupils. 


6. In the College Program 


MEETING THE NEEDS OF 
COLLEGE STUDENTS FOR HELP 
IN THE BASIC SKILLS 


PHILLIP SHAW 


The number of high-school graduates 
seeking higher degrees is mounting stead- 
ily. Competition for admission to college 
is brisker than it ever has been. When 
students enter college today, they already 
know that getting an education is serious 
work that often will extend their intellec- 
tual resources to the limit. These attitudes 
foster the drive for maximum efficiency 
and scholarship, make students acutely 
aware of their needs, and induce them to 
seek guidance from reading programs 
having the broad aim of developing their 
academic potentialities. 

The tidal wave that is — in 
future college enrollments will further 
intensify the drive for maximum school 
achievement, in particular among students 
in danger of dismissal. The anticipated 
doubling of college enrollments in Amer- 
ica by 1970 will bring to a staggering 
figure the number of students collectively 
struggling to survive on campuses 
throughout the country. Demands for 
help in both reading and study skills will 
be many and urgent. 

Comprehensive goals are desirable not 
only for reading programs but also for 
remedial courses in the content areas. The 
disappointing results reported by some 
colleges concerning their remedial courses 
in the content fields could be due in large 
part to the restricted aim of teaching sub- 
ject matter but not skills. A student defi- 
cient in knowledge of the subject matter 
of a particular field can scarcely be ex- 
pected to be proficient in the basic skills 
of mastering that knowledge. For exam- 
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ple, an incoming freshman placed in a 
remedial mathematics course, on the basis 
of a low score on a mathematics achieve- 
ment test, is almost certain abd —— 

idance on sharpening his techniques o 
cguheniing iesien textbooks, of 
recognizing and learning the specialized 
terms of the subject, of concentrating 
while doing homework in mathematics, of 
solving problems and checking solutions, 
of listening and taking notes in mathe- 
matics classes, and of studying for and 
taking tests in the subject. Since instruc- 
tors of content fields are understandably 
reluctant to teach reading and study tech- 
niques, whatever regular campus reading 
service already exists should be co-ordi- 
nated with the remedial content courses 
so that students receive instruction in 
skills as well as in subject matter. To 
satisfy these demands, the reading pro- 
gram must have broad aims. 

At this time of mounting enrollments 
it behooves each college, whether private 
or public, liberal arts or technical, four- 
year or community, to examine the aims of 
its reading program in the light of the 
students’ comprehensive needs or, if it 
offers no such program, to weigh its re- 
sponsibility to provide one. 

Consideration of the breadth of the 
aims of either an existing or a projected 
reading program is certain to raise several 
basic questions regarding the implementa- 
tion of broad aims. These questions are 
examined below. They pertain to the 
selection of students, diagnosis, instruc- 
tional materials, types of instruction, and 
grouping. 

How should students be selected for the 
program? Ideally, each class of entering 
freshmen should be screened personally 
during the usual orientation week for 
identification of students likely to benefit 
from the reading program. However, be- 
cause a student's readiness for college 
work is so influenced by his family and 
community background, the quality of his 
previous schooling, and the extent to 
which he has been motivated to develop 
his basic skills, only a rough screening of 
candidates can be expected. Objective 
bases of intake need to be especially criti- 


cal. The professional literature favors tests 
of achievement in preference to tests of 
mental ability, and notes that relatively 


poor high school performance is often 
predictive of college failure, especially 
when corrective guidance has not been 
given. A consideration of both reading 
and scholastic achievement is probably an 
optimum intake policy of a reading 
program. 

How should individualized needs be 
diagnosed? A critical point of an answer 
to this question is whether the pre-course 
diagnosis of each student’s reading should 
concentrate upon his discrete skills, such 
as his ability to make inferences during 
reading and to skim, or upon his different 
reading achievements in the basic content 
areas. From the junior high schools up, 
reading instruction has a swinging 
toward developing students’ special pro- 
ficiency in particular school subjects, as 
well as their general reading competence 
in skills common to most subjects. A 
suitable inauguration and termination of 
a reading course is a diagnosis yielding 
scores in reading speed and comprehen- 
sion of equivalent material from social 
science, science and English. 

Certain educators have expressed 
doubts about presently available standard- 
ized reading tests that are recommended 
for college level by their publishers. 
Nevertheless, even a teacher experienced 
in the construction of tests can scarcely 
be expected to devise a battery of custom- 
made reading diagnoses. A practical com- 
promise is the use of a reading manual 
suitable for diagnosis as well as for train- 
ing. A manual with graded selections 
from the content fields can serve this 
double function. By means of such a book, 
a teacher can gear instruction to diagnosis 
for each student at any desired point of 
his training. 

In regard to inventories of reading and 
study habits, reading instructors are well 
aware that pre-training diagnoses that are 
at all subjective cannot be relied upon to 
be valid. Causes and symptoms of defi- 
ciencies are so mutually interacting that 
a student must have a certain insight in 
order to participate successfully in any 
inventory of his needs. On the other hand, 
a comprehensive terminal diagnosis can be 
very effective for enabling a reading 
teacher individually to orient his students 
for continuing their academic careers 
without his accustomed support. Printed 
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inventories of reading and study habits 
have the advantages of ready-made mate- 
rials, but some teachers prefer to construct 
custom-made inventories that emphasize 
the special characteristics of their student 
body. 

What instructional materials are appro- 
priate? Two kinds of books are available 
to reading instructors: reading manuals 
and textbooks on reading and study skills. 
While choosing a manual, an instructor 
must consider what sort of reading selec- 
tions he prefers: passages on popular 
subjects of high interest, readings on 
study skills, or passages from textbooks. 

Use of pia with passages from the 
content fields is the latest trend among 
college reading programs. If the content 
fields are represented systematically—as 
by specimens of the expositive, descriptive 
and narrative readings of English courses 
—students will require a minimum trans- 
fer of learning when they read their 
regular college assignments. In selecting 
a manual, an instructor should also note 
whether the selections are graded as to 
difficulty, and varied in length. Grading 
and variety in length are desirable since 
students do not read matter on different 
subjects and of different lengths with 
equal facility. A manual is especially de- 
sirable if the comprehension items are 
varied in purpose and as stimulating as 
questions evoked by classroom discussion. 

In considering the adoption of an ex- 
pository textbook on reading and study 
skills, the instructor must ascertain that 
the reading level of the text and exercises 
is suitable for his students, that the con- 
tents are sufficiently comprehensive as to 
the skills described, and that the book 
presents specific techniques and describes 
them in detail. Since both faulty readers 
and faulty learners usually are satisfied 
with understanding individual details and 
hence tend to overlook main ideas, a text- 
book stressing the techniques both of 
reading for main ideas al of learning 
main ideas is especially desirable. 

In selecting materials, even instructors 
with a modest budget should not overlook 
the utility of audio-visual aids, such 
as films depicting reading and study 
techniques, and mechanical devices, like 
reading pacers and films, for drilling in 
reading speed and comprehension. 


W hat ce ta of instruction are desirable? 
A well-ordered course invites a nonpro- 
ficient student to become orderly himself. 
A systematic reading program utilizes the 
advantages of each of the three basic types 
of instruction: exposition of skills, sup- 
ported by discussion; directed practice 
exercises to provide students with experi- 
ence in the techniques of exercising skills; 
and drilling, either mechanized or non- 
mechanized, to develop habits. The rela- 
tive amount of each of these types of 
instruction depends upon the method of 
grouping the students. Even in a strictly 
developmental program for students al- 
ready adequately proficient, however, 
some drilling on reading speed and com- 
prehension is desirable. Mechanized drill 
— that employing mechanical aids — is 
especially useful for individualized train- 
ing and to add variety to the instruction, 
but highly mechanized reading programs 
are subject to question. 

How shall students be grouped? Among 
reading teachers on all levels, grouping is 
perhaps the most highly controversial 
topic of the season. So many variables are 
present here that a simple answer to this 
question is — Compared to state 
universities, for example, colleges that 
admit only superior high-school graduates 
can expect their students to be more re- 
sponsive to class grouping and their cor- 
rective services to be less expendable for 
intensive individualized guidance. Ad- 
ministrators of reading programs, more- 
over, can be expected to disagree in 
answering this question, because of what 
might incautiously be referred to as 
“departmental! orientation.” The difficulty 
of measuring subjective gains in a reading 
program further invites controversy as to 
optimum grouping. 

Despite the foregoing differences, it is 
safe to generalize that both class grouping 
and clinic grouping serve purposes not 
satisfied as well by the other. Small groups 
make individualized guidance pects 
Groupings of class size (15-35 students) 
are suitable for meeting common needs 
and encouraging self-direction. One of 
the motivated advantages of discussions 
in a large group is that a student thus can 
gain confidence by discovering that many 
of his own faults and frustration actually 
are common problems. 
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A suitable combination of class and 
clinical grouping to provide for compre- 
hensive aims should result in the greatest 
good for the greatest number of students. 
When a student is thus taught effective 
reading in the broad setting of effective 
study, he can be expected to assimilate the 
various skills into his total SS, as 
a student. His gains would thereby be not 
only scores on a data sheet, but also signs 
of personal growth in the habits of mind, 
the values, and the drives of a mature 
adolescent. 


HOW CAN WE HELP COLLEGE STUDENTS 
DEVELOP CRITICAL READING OF 
TEXTBOOKS AND RESOURCE MATERIALS? 


AGATHA TOWNSEND 


Every reader can improve so long as his 
environment challenges him and so long 
as it presents him, day after day and year 
after year, with new situations and de- 
mands on his reading abilities. This is 
why we no longer consider reading pri- 
marily a task for the elementary school. 
Just as the junior high school and high 
school years take the pupil into increas- 
ingly complex mental tasks, they must 
make him a more flexible, sophisticated 
reader. Why should the process end 
there? There is reason to believe that 
many of the reading skills, habits and 
attitudes which are effective in producing 
good high school achievement are inade- 

uate tools for college reading, even 
though they are still necessary and still 
constantly in use. 

The college student must still depend 
on his ability to vary his reading speed 
according to his purpose; he must still use 
his techniques for expanding his vocabu- 
lary; he must still test his own comprehen- 
sion by applying what he has read to his 
problems. This is merely an illustration of 
the continuity of reading skills. But there 
is also good reason to believe that college 
makes its own demands which go beyond 
the demands of the secondary school, and 
reason to suppose that actually reading in 
college takes place on one of these fron- 
tiers for the student. 

College freshmen feel as though they 
were on a frontier—or lost in a trackless 
wilderness. Familiar complaints are those 


about reading speed. The average fresh- 
man has never before been faced with 
such a quantity of printed matter. How is 
he going to get through it, let alone chew 
on it, digest it, and get nourishment from 
it? But these complaints are chiefly what 
might be called “remedial” ones. 

The student progresses not only by 
doing more extensive reading in college, 
but by reading more selectively. Reading 
becomes a process of criticism. He may 
reject what one man says because of what 
another proves. He must weigh evidence, 
discern purposes, make inferences. And 
he must learn how to read this way. 


Not “Remedial” or ‘Corrective’ 


The needs for critical reading abilities 
are not remedial needs. They are at the 
heart of the education the college is trying 
to give. This is a major challenge to up- 
grade college reading programs which 
have long suffered under the sting of the 
terms “remedial and corrective.’’ Reading 
teachers have been provoking and prod- 
ding their subject-matter colleagues with 
statements like “reading is everybody's 
subject’ for years. Now there appears to 
be good cause to do the same th at the 
college level. The present college courses 
in communications — they come under 
many names, but that is at least a clear 
one—deserve a great deal of respect. But 
they should not be expected to bear the 
burden alone. 

The first task in improving the critical 
reading abilities of college students, then, 
is to regard this as developmental reading; 
and the second task is to make use of the 
tremendous resources of the college to get 
the very best help in this development. 
This is not going to be a palatable assign- 
ment for many college teachers outside the 
communications department. Perhaps it is 
best enforced on them by using their own 
statements as ammunition. 

What do colleges want to promote in 
their students? A recent book on the 
purposes of higher education promulgates 
the doctrine that critical thinking is one 
of the major abilities to be developed. 
“Critical thinking is not the only kind, 
but it is a tremendously important kind 
and one in which every liberally educated 
student should acquire some facility. 
Moreover, it is perhaps the only kind that 
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we can now explicity teach. . . . Critical 
thinking is controlled thinking, which 
means that ideally the assumptions and 
procedures utilized are lifted to conscious- 
ness and examined as to the reliability for 
helping to solve the problem at hand. . . . 
This calls for a strong critical sense and 
the habit of weighing evidence for con- 
clusions advanced. It requires the ability 
to recognize what constitutes evidence, 
relevance, and validity as opposed to what 
does not.’’* 

Another college faculty group, repre- 
senting departments of history, economics, 
English, philosophy and political science, 
combined their efforts to produce a course 
organized around problems of American 
civilization.? The whole heart of their 
method is germane to our topic. Students 
are deliberately introduced to materials 
representing contrasting and conflicting 

ints of view. The end result desired by 
the faculty is expressed in the culminating 
assignment, in which the student is asked 
to develop, and defend, a conclusion to 
the problem. 


Four Major Steps 


It should be recognized, however, that 
even if a faculty accepts its a 
for teaching these high-level reading 
skills, a program is not yet in existence. 
At least four major steps must still be 
taken. All four hold the possibilities for 
major original contributions in reading 
research. 

In the first place, the subject experts, 
and only they, can determine the kinds of 
critical reading demanded in their depart- 
ments. The skills of historical criticism, 
for example, depend heavily on the abili- 
ties to compare sources, noting not only 
the purposes, bias and accuracy of differ- 
ent authors, but also the ability to select 
and synthesize information from several 
authors to come out with assumptions 
about what actually took place. Reading 
in philosophy depends not only on knowl- 
edge of formal logical framework but 
also on the capacity to trace the develop- 
ment of ideas, to discern points of simi- 
larity between doctrines, and to distinguish 


IHuston Smith, The Purposes of Higher Education, 
pp. 164-5. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1955. 

2Gail Kennedy, editor, Education at Amherst: The 
New Program, pp. 222-29. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1955. 


between the facts and the aspirations of 
men. Reading in science, mathematics, 
engineering, literature or economics as- 
sumes for each subject its own peculiar 
guises. 

But not all reading processes are deter- 
mined entirely by the subject matter read. 
In the second step of the program, the 
insights of the reading specialists are 
necessary. A careful analysis of the various 
types of critical reading done in the sub- 
ject departments should enable the spe- 
cialist to determine which demands are 
common to many fields and may be taught 
effectively for application to several fields. 
Note the expression, “may be taught for 
application.” Too many times, we observe 
students whose skills may be effective as 
such, but who are unable without assis- 
tance to select among their skills as their 
reading tasks change. 

The third basic step is, of course, ex- 
perimentation. We should see, in the next 
decade, a tremendous growth of careful 
research in college reading. Much of it 
should be done in this area of critical 
reading. It should not be limited to pro- 
grams and methods of teaching the skills 
required. A great service can also be 
rendered if we can come out with sugges- 
tions for choosing reference and collateral 
readings, for using research assignments 
to provide for student growth and for 
estimating the difficulty of the demands 
made by specific kinds of assignments and 
readings. 

A final step for the program in critical 
reading is measurement and evaluation. 
How we are to measure the level on which 
we build—the equipment of the incoming 
freshman to do critical reading, how we 
are to estimate the development of the 
abilities we seek to encourage, how we are 
to measure the effectiveness of our experi- 
ments all depend on the availability of 
adequate tests and other evaluation tools. 

To date, testing in this area has suffered 
from at least two major problems. On the 
one hand, many attempts to measure 
critical reading have resulted in instru- 
ments which are extremely cumbersome 
and of doubtful reliability. On the other 
hand, critics have seriously questioned the 
use of short-answer comprehension tests, 
pointing out that only tests duplicating 
the situation in which the student works, 
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with several references or passages, can 
yield valid results. Further research is 
needed on both types of tests and on other 
methods for evaluating the competence of 
the student in critical reading by looking 
at the results in his term papers, his dis- 
cussions and his classroom progress. 
Critical reading is not merely a reme- 
dial problem. It is a major part of the 
educational task of the college and should 
be recognized as such. Let us face it. The 
academic world is primarily a verbal one, 
and of all verbal skills, criticism is at once 
the most difficult and the most vital. It is 
worth our best efforts to help it find its 
central place in the college program. 


7. Through Remedial Teaching 


WHAT MAKES A REMEDIAL 
PROGRAM EFFECTIVE? 


ARTHUR I. GATES 


I have been asked to discuss the charac- 
teristics of good remedial reading in rela- 
tion to the administrative setup for the 
program in the school. This is an impor- 
tant problem. The nature of the work, 
indeed its success or failure, depends 
greatly upon the expectations of and the 
functions assigned by the school’s admin- 
istration. 

I have, therefore, obtained the views of 
a number of school superintendents, prin- 
cipals and other administrative officers. I 
was not surprised to find great variations 
in their ideas about almost everything 
involved in this field. They held different 
views concerning what exactly is meant by 
“remedial reading.” Some thought it 
meant one of the following: individual 
instruction; teaching individually or in 
small groups children below their age or 
grade norm in reading; a kind of teaching 
designed to “remedy” a reading defect; 
teaching based on some special or unusual 
remedial reading device, and so on. I may 
say that I don’t understand what, exactly, 
the term refers to either. It involves no 
good feature that is not included in supe- 
rior ‘‘developmental” classroom reading. 

The administrative officers also pointed 
out the variety of titles assigned to persons 
engaged in ‘remedial reading”: Remedial 
Reading Teacher, Special Reading Teach- 
er, Reading Consultant, Reading Specialist, 


Reading Adjustment Teacher, Teacher of 
Corrective Reading, and so on. They held 
diverse views concerning what these spe- 
cialists should be able to do at the expert 
level, what experience and training they 
were supposed to have had, how their 
programs should be administered, and 
especially just what they should be ex- 
pected to accomplish with different types 
of pupils, and how their work should be 
related to that of the classroom teacher. 
To be quite frank, the situation is quite 
a mess of misunderstanding and uncer- 
tainty. 

It is, I think, high time for some group 
or organization to undertake to remedy 
this state of confusion. This Association, 
large and potentially powerful, would 
seem to be the body which should tackle 
the job. Let me ofter a few suggestions. 

First, it is suggested that we consider 
the advisability of eliminating the terms 
“remedial reading” and “remedial read- 
ing teacher.” They served a wage ton 
strategic purpose 30 years ago, but they 
seem to be misleading now. 

Second, I suggest that a representative 
national committee draw up a list of titles 
for different specialized services in the 
field, define the functions and the quali- 
fications to be met for each, outline the 
program of training needed to achieve 
expertness, and suggest standards for 
certification as has been done in many 
other fields such as engineering, medicine 
and clinical psychology. 

Third, I suggest that a committee of 
members of this Association be asked to 
co-operate with school administrators and 
classroom teachers to produce recommen- 
dations for the most fruitful administra- 
tive arrangements to foster the improve- 
ment of reading in school systems of 
various types. 


Implementing These Suggestions 


Now for a few expressions of my per- 
sonal opinion concerning certain prin- 
ciples which should be heeded in the 
three studies suggested above. 

1. Every school should have available 
the services of a person so broadly and 
thoroughly trained as to be able to solve 
most of the reading difficulties found in 
a 5 pres school. 

If this seems optimistic, may I say that 
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the proposal is based on accomplished 
facts—the achievements in the New York 
City W.P.A. “Remedial Reading Project.” 
During the course of several years, spec- 
ially trained classroom teachers rounded 
out very well about 93 per cent of the 
toughest cases of reading retardation 
found in the New York City schools. 

2. This expert, whatever he may be 
called, should be able to handle many 
types of milder “‘clinical’’ cases and to 
recognize the need for still more expert 
clinical services for the few whose treat- 
ment requires more specialized expertness 
or time than he can provide. 

3. The major responsibility of the 
reading —_ should be to provide a 
program of in-service training which will 
increase the knowledge, insight and skill 
of classroom teachers in dealing with all 
types of readers, except those who need 
clinical attention. It might be urged that 
work with the most difficult individuals 
should be done primarily for Gemonstra- 
tion purposes. A primary requirement is 
that the reading expert should be a 
skilled teacher of hen ven 

4. The reading expert should achieve 
a high level of insight and skill in diag- 
nosing and teaching other types of pupils. 
The bright and able are often the most 
neglected readers. Pupils with relatively 
low scholastic aptitude—those with IQs 
below 90—represent a problem much 
broader than reading retardation, and 
remedial reading is not a panacea for all 
their educational ills. The narrow type of 
—* a only in teaching reading 

ills, is unable to cope with many of the 
major problems that concern the class- 
room teacher even in her teaching of 
reading. Reading difficulties are often 
but one symptom of difficulty in learning 
in other areas. A teacher cannot be en- 
tirely expert in reading unless he is ex- 
pert in dealing with difficulties in scholas- 
tic learning in general. 

5. The reading expert should be well- 
informed in the fields of curriculum and 
teaching. Remedial reading has been over- 
sold in certain areas as a cure-all. In 
some cases. the real need is for a general 
revision of the curriculum and teaching 
procedures, as for example those with 
IQs below 90. A good reading expert 
should be a leader in curriculum reform. 


At the very least, she should be disposed 
to dissuade school officials from enter- 
taining unrealistic expectations of special 
reading instruction. Too many “remedial 
reading teachers” have themselves been 
quite unrealistic about what they could do. 

6. The reading expert should be 
equipped to serve as a leader in planning 
individualized instruction in the schools. 
She should lead in explaining and dem- 
onstrating promising practices, not only 
in reading but in other areas, by flexible 
subgrouping, the use of pupil quartets, 
trios, and pairs, by emphasis of me 
leaders and self-management, and by 
other means. To increase and improve 
individualization of classroom instruction 
is one of the most crucial needs in edu- 
cation—the past 40 years of experience 
in remedial reading has revealed no 
truth more clearly than this. 

7. The reading expert should be able 
to challenge reading panacea peddlers. 
Remedial reading has no doubt attracted 
many crackpots from other areas with 
bizarre exercises, gadgets and theories. 
Some remedial reading teachers seem to 
be a little guileless in appraising even 
the freakish devices which continually 
pop up, especially if they are proposed 

y a psychiatrist or psychologist or neu- 
rologist or physician. The reading expert 
should be the most critical, the most in- 
sistent on judging proposals in terms of 
scientific theory and experimental evi- 
dence. 

8. A person accredited as a reading 
expert today should be able to understand 
and, within reasonable limits, to plan, 
supervise and carry on research. The field 
of reading theory and research is becom- 
ing increasingly subtle, varied and tech- 
nical. The average teacher has neither the 
time nor ability to digest it. Some of 
the school administrators I interviewed 
were disappointed to find that a number 
of the remedial reading teachers were 
quite unequipped to read and report 
critically, much less to plan and super- 
vise research. 

9. My final suggestion is that the read- 
ing experts must assume a large respon- 
sibility for study and improvement of 
the administrative structure of school 
systems in which they work. They are 
in the best position to do so. 
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The Chicago and Oshkosh Programs 


There are now a few administrative 
organizations, such as those in Chicago 
and Oshkosh, Wisconsin, which have 
some excellent features worthy of study. 

In Chicago there are central clinics 
and bureaus, such as the Bureau of Child 
Study, and various outposts staffed with 
physicians, aos psychologists and 
other specialists. This type of organization 
does embody the danger of extreme spe- 
cialization, professional rivalries, and in- 
creasing isolation of the experts from the 
everyday work of teachers, and it subtly 
tempts teachers to turn over their | cg 
lems to the “‘experts’’—unless the admin- 
istration assigns duties and provides ser- 
vices which tend to produce joint action 
and responsibility. 

Dr. Kenneth W. Lund, assistant to the 
Chicago superintendent and the adminis- 
trator of this program, states that his 
plan's major oo is the “recognition 
of individual differences” and “the 
necessity for identifying them, under- 
standing them, and providing for them.” 
He states further that ‘‘our program be- 
gins in the classroom,” and that it is 
designed primarily “to improve adjust- 
ment to individual needs in the class- 
room.” 


The Chicago plan is designed to make 
available to the teachers the insights and 
skills of the whole hierarchy of special- 
ists, of which the reading expert is one. 
The teachers and librarians in each school 
meet and confer frequently. With the 
approval and help of the central admin- 
istration, they pool resources and arrange 
to clear some of their school-hour time 
to obtain in-service training by observing 
and a in the work of the 
specialists. They elect a reading committee 
from among their members who discuss 
ways of improving reading. Each year 
they appoint from each school a master 
or resource teacher who spends part of 
her time working with the specialists, 
especially the reading experts (called 
“reading adjustment teachers’), and the 
remainder of her time instructing and 
helping the teachers and librarians in 
her own school. A reading adjustment 
teacher is assigned to each large or to 
two small schools, and she works not 


only with the elected resource teacher 
but with others as well. All the teachers 
spend some time in the activities of one 
of the eight reading centers of which the 
reading adjustment teachers have charge. 
The latter, in turn, keep up in-service 
learning by working with the experts in 
the Bureau of Child Study and other cen- 
ters. Summer session workshops are also 
provided. Members of the teachers’ read- 
ing committees have the responsibility 
of collecting and making available to their 
schools ideas about diagnoses, teaching 
materials and procedures from every 
source. 

An interesting feature of the Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin, program, which is similar in 
purpose but different in detail from the 
Chicago plan, is the policy of employing 
former teachers, on a part-time basis, to 
free the classroom teacher at times to 
participate in the in-service training pro- 
gram. 

One m4 say that while such a plan may 
be feasible in Chicago or even in Oshkosh 
(with a population of about 175,000) 
you wonder about a town of up to, say, 
30,000 people? 

However different the facilities may be, 
the same principles and purpose should 
guide the organization of the work. The 
major task of the reading expert is not 
merely to repair the most conspicuous fail- 
ures in the school, but to improve the 
work of the entire staff in dealing with 
all pupils. This requires a structure of 
in-service training of the entire staff, ac- 
cepted by the teachers and supported by 
the administration. The great need at the 
present time is the training of persons 
(call them what you will, but be consis- 
tent about it) to perform such a service 
at the expert level. High ability and 
broad as well as intensive training will 
be needed, even by gifted persons. It is 
high time for this Association to take the 
lead in providing it. I, for one, feel con- 
fident that persons achieving these high 
professional skills would be employed 
and generously rewarded by the school 
systems as fast as they can be trained. 

To summarize: I have really not ans- 
wered the question, “What Types of 
Remedial Programs Are Proving Most 
Successful?’’ on the basis of objective 
evidence. I do not know of any. I have 
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merely given my opinion that the most 
successful remedial program will be one 
which contributes the most to the insight 
and skill of the classroom teacher and 
other school officials. The crucial test of 
the reading expert’s work is not how 
many retarded readers he himself helps 
in his private clinic, but how much he im- 
proves the daily instruction of all pupils, 
from the least to the most gifted, in read- 
ing. 

The International Reading Association 
should take steps to promote a program 
which will achieve this objective by set- 
ting up essential professional standards 
and titles for the one or more levels of 
competence, by helping the professional 
schools provide the necessary training for 
some policy of certifying for these posi- 
tions, by informing the profession about 
them, and last, but not least, by persuad- 
ing the schools to establish the adminis- 
trative leadership and structure needed to 
enable the program to achieve maximum 
fruitfulness. 


USING CLINICAL SERVICES IN THE 
REMEDIAL PROGRAM 


EMMETT ALBERT BETTS 


Miss Earnest, a very conscientious read- 
ing consultant, was worried. ‘‘My master’s 
degree in the psychology of reading pre- 
pared me to understand the needs of com- 
mon corrective cases,’ she began, “but 
Johnny, Tom and Kit have me stumped. 
Our school psychologist tells me they all 
rate 105 IQs or higher on her tests but 
I can get no progress in reading! What 
works with the other children just won't 
get results with them. In spite of my 
efforts, they still can’t read a pre-primer. 
What do you suggest?” 


Miss Earnest described the setting in 
which she worked. Although there were 
over 900 pupils in kindergarten through 
twelth grade, there was no supervisor of 
instruction. Her only allies were a sym- 
pathetic superintendent, one co-operative 
school nurse who administered vision and 
hearing tests, and a competent administra- 
tor of psychological tests who covered 
the entire psycho-educational front. Miss 
Earnest wanted to know what to do for 
her three non-readers in that setting. 


In response to questioning, Miss Earnest 
admitted that regimented teaching was 
producing an excessive number of re- 
tarded readers, especially among children 
with normal and superior intelligence. 

A casual study of the record form of 
the tests on the three non-readers re- 
vealed glaring failures on repeating digits 
both forward and reversed, and memory 
for designs, rhymes and word naming 
(animals). Upon questioning, Miss Ear- 
nest recalled that all three children had 
difficulty in trying to write because their 
sweaty hands stuck to the paper. They 
were highly distractible and were biting 
their fingernails. 

When these facts were called to her 
attention, Miss Earnest exclaimed, ‘‘Now 
I am beginning to understand these chil- 
dren. But I don’t know how to find out 
what is causing the symptoms or what to 
do about them.” 


Action on Clinical Service 


Miss Earnest came to recognize the 
need for clinical service—a service which 
gets at the cause of a learning disability. 
She decided that three remedial cases in 
a api of about 900 pupils did not 
justify community support for a clinic; 
instead, the cases should be referred to 
a reading clinic. 

Miss Earnest’s superintendent asked 
her to present her recommendations to 
the school board, and the board agreed 
that their school system did have an ob- 
ligation to find out why pupils are non- 
readers. Moreover, they ruled that both 
the analysis and remedial service pro- 
vided by clinics to which the parents are 
referred should be paid for by the board 


of education. 


An Organic Case 


Nine-year-old Johnny was the first child 
to be admitted to the reading clinic by his 
parents. During the brief introductions, 
the clinician observed that both Johnny’s 
and his mother's hands were wet. Both 
were tense and anxious, as revealed by 
their hurried speech and somewhat rest- 
less movements. 

Johnny had an awkward gait and a 
definite head tilt to the right. His case 
history revealed normal development of 
locomotion, teething, speech, etc. How- 
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ever, he did not have the motor co-or- 
dination of his older brother and was 
somewhat handicapped in climbing and 
playing baseball. 

Screening tests revealed a vision prob- 
lem, characterized by a break in near- 
point of convergence at twenty inches 
and by jerky rotation of the eyes. With 
his eyes closed Johnny could balance him- 
self on one foot for only two or three 
seconds. Somewhat awkwardly, he did 
the heel-to-toe test of walking, both back- 
ward and forward. However, when blind- 
folded he could not point to the third 
finger of his right hand. These and other 
ialatonn of organicity were confirmed 
by a nesiiagienl examination. 

On an informal word recognition test, 
Johnny identified the, 2, 1 but he did not 
know mother, and, said and other com- 
mon words in pre-primers. He was not 
able to identify one word common to 
primers. On the informal reading inven- 
tory, of course, he was unable to read a 
pre-primer. 

Johnny was able to repeat three digits 
forward and two reversed. On a special 
test of memory for designs his drawings 
were somewhat compressed and he had 
extreme difficulty with angles, rotating 
the paper in his attempts to reproduce a 
design. 

In spite of his inability to cope with 
certain items on Form M of the Binet, 
Johnny achieved an IQ of 112. On the 
WISC he had a most irregular profile. 

Johnny was easily frustrated. His arm 
and facial muscles were as taut as a fiddle 
string and became even tighter when at- 
tempting to work with words or digit 
symbols. 

In analyzing Johnny's needs, the clini- 
cian saw at once that he might be brain- 
injured. Positive evidence of brain injury 
was obtained which was found to be con- 
tributing to his learning disability. Ad- 
ditional tests gave positive evidence of 
interference only with Johnny's percep- 
tion of printed words and not with his 
concept formation. 


An Anxiety Case 


Ten-year-old Kit was brought to the 
clinic by Miss Earnest and the parents. 
Kit’s hands were cold and wet, and his 
fingernails had been chewed to the quick. 


He had a tic in the right eyelid and made 
unusual grimaces. However, he was 
friendly and quite accessible. 

Kit had been slow in learning to talk 
but appeared to have developed nor- 
mally in many other respects. After he 
had started second grade, he began to 
wet the bed at night. Following an opera- 
tion for “crossed eyes,” his teacher had 
held his head to force him to hold the 
book at the “‘right” distance and to pre- 
vent head movement. Reading had be- 
come a horrible experience. 

On an informal word recognition in- 
ventory, Kit began to make errors at the 
primer level and was unable to identify 
any words at the second-reader level. The 
informal reading inventory demonstrated 
that he could read neither a pre-primer 
nor a primer. By drilling on his spelling 
at home and school, he had memorized 
enough words to make a score of 48 per 
cent on grade-two words and 8 per cent 
on grade-three words. 

Each day Kit’s teacher sent home fifth- 
grade spelling words to be memorized. 
Not knowing that Kit could /earn to spell 
easily only those words which were in 
his reading vocabulary, his mother denied 
him all television and play privileges until 
he had tried. Kit objected, cried, and 
avoided these sessions by many other 
withdrawal actions. In the process, he 
became hostile toward his mother and 
the school. 

Before going to school, Kit had been 
a very relaxed child. Even now he en- 
joyed playing baseball and seemed to be 
heel while doing so. But he had lost 
some of his friends because they had 
made fun of him when he couldn't learn 
to read. 

At the time of the analysis, Kit was 
tense. He became somewhat more relaxed 
as the clinician gradually put him at ease 
during the vision, hearing and neuro- 
logical screening tests. However, when he 
was presented with word - recognition, 
word learning or reading tests he became 
very tense again and grew restless and 
apprehensive. 

On Form M of the Binet, Kit made an 
IQ score of 119—after his test scores were 
prorated to eliminate dissected sentences, 
Minkus completion, and other items re- 
quiring reading ability. On the WISC, his 
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performance score was significantly higher 
than his verbal score. On an informal 
hearing comprehension test he was able 
to recall and to discuss material at the 
seventh- and eighth-grade levels. 

On the intelligence tests, Kit showed 
a wide scatter. His digit span score was 
age 8 for digits forward and age 6 for 
digits reverse. He revealed rich and fast 
associations in the Jaederholm association 
test. He had no difficulty in associating 
rhyming words. But he made very low 
scores on the word-like sub-tests of the 
Gates Associative Learning Tests. 

There were no indicators of organicity 
in Kit’s case, but there was positive evi- 
dence of anxiety which was contributing 
to his learning disability. The subsequent 
use of association, Bender-Gestalt, The- 
matic Apperception, and other projective 
techniques did not reveal extensive psy- 
cho-pathology. Additional testing showed 
that Kit’s disability was greater in atten- 
tion than concentration—that word learn- 
ing rather than concept formation was 
involved. 

To demonstrate the use of a tactile 
technique for word learning, words se- 
lected by Kit were used. However, Kit 
could not get himself integrated for the 
smooth and rhythmical tracing of the two- 
syllable word he selected. At this point, 
Kit and his parents were given system- 
atic help with suggestive relaxation. 

After about 40 minutes, Kit had the 
basic concept of relaxation — at least 
enough to transfer to the tactile learning 
of his word. After learning five words in 
which he was interested (one of them was 
chocolate!), Kit, his parents and Miss 
Earnest were convinced that he could 
learn to read. But ag important, they 
had insight regarding his needs which 
required more than reading instruction. 


Hearing and Vision Handicaps 


Tom was eight years old when Miss 
Earnest and his parents brought him to 
the clinic. An analysis of his needs re- 
vealed both hearing and vision handicaps 
which had not been detected by the school 
nurse. He had considerable loss of hear- 
ing in the speech range and was unable to 
pass the rhyming words test of the Binet. 
He was suppressing the vision in his left 
eye and had a break in near-point of 


convergence at eight inches and a recov- 
ery at seven inches. 

On Form M of the Binet, Tom’s IQ 
was 105. His hearing comprehension was 
at the third-reader level, where he had 
no difficulty with the concepts. 

Tom, too, had some symptoms of anx- 
iety, but not to the degree that Johnny 
and Kit had. He could relax easily— 
except when confronted with a book! 

Tom was referred to a vision specialist 
who did the necessary visual training be- 
fore remedial reading was started. He was 
also referred to an otologist who could 
not improve the hearing but recom- 
mended periodic rechecks. 


Clinical Services 


It is mot easy to decide why an indi- 
vidual cannot read or is having extreme 
difficulty in learning to read. Some indi- 
viduals may have an undetected brain 
injury which is contributing grossly or 
subtly to a learning disability. In other 
instances, spasticity, epilepsy and other 
diagnosed pathology may be involved. 
When organicity exists, the personality 
may not function effectively in an ab- 
stract learning situation. Hence, the ser- 
vices of both a neurologist and a clinical 
psychologist who understands language 
disturbances are required. 

Another group of cases may fall into 
the general category of the “emotionally 
disturbed"—children who are not secure 
in their relationships with others, who 
internalize the aspirations and anxieties 
of their parents, siblings and teachers, 
and who sometimes have to adjust to 
maladjustment in school. Often their ten- 
sion represents a benign psychological 
and/or a somatic overaction to a specific 
situation, such as a reading disability. 
What causes the anxiety is a problem for 
the clinical psychologist and/or psychia- 
trist. Mild anxieties may be cleared 
through the use of appropriate remedial 
procedures. Other types may call for 
studies by a specialist in internal medicine. 

Vision specialists too are often called 
for consultation. A competent specialist 
may be needed to identify the type of 
squint and its relationship to a reading 
disability. Access to otological and 
endocrinological services is occasionally 
needed also in certain crucial cases. 
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The Follow-up 


One of the important steps in the fol- 
low-up is the reduction of the child’s 
anxiety: 

1. The clinician demonstrates to the 
child that he can learn to read and how 
he can learn to read. This sometimes over- 
looked step is very important to the child 
who has given up hope. 

2. The child may be taken out of 
the school situation in which his frustra- 
tions have been compounded. But he must 
be taken out of an unhealthy climate and 
put in a healthy one. 

3. The child and his parents and his 
remedial teacher are taught suggestive 
relaxation before remedial reading is un- 
dertaken. This relaxation is continued in 
each remedial reading session. 

4. Special needs—such as visual and 
emotional—are cared for either before 
or during remedial instruction, depend- 
ing upon the recommendation of the 
specialist. In some cases, however, the 
remedial reading is used as supportive 
therapy. 

5. Special word learning techniques 
are taught. How and when these are 
used depends upon why they are recom- 
mended. 

6. Since these non-readers and te- 
tarded readers have not learned to think 
in a reading situation, special attention 
is given to these skills from the begin- 
ning of instruction. 

7. Since the basic interests of non- 
readers reflect considerable maturity as 
contrasted to their written-language skills, 
special attention is given to the selection 
of topics bearing on their interests. Fur- 
thermore, high-level interest and low- 
level readability books are used as soon 
as possible. 


8. Research 


RESEARCH REPORT: 

LISTENING COMPREHENSION AS A 
MEASURE OF POTENTIAL 

READING ABILITY 


WALTER B. BARBE AND JACK A. CARR 


The level which students can be ex- 
pected to achieve in reading has been a 
perplexing problem for the classroom 
teacher. Until the teacher has some idea 


of a child’s potential learning ability, 
instruction is fikely to be inadequate or 
misdirected. 

The Revised Stanford-Binet measure of 
intelligence is probably the best available 
measure of the school child’s mental 
ability. But because of the highly spe- 
cialized training necessary to administer 
this test, it is not available to large num- 
bers of children in most school systems. 
The problem of knowing the potential 
reading ability of each child becomes even 
more complex when the only available 
measure of a child’s mental ability is a 
group IQ score. The — reader is penal- 
ized on a group intelligence test, because 
the pencil-and-paper test presupposes a 
common level of reading ability among 
all of the students. And research studies 
have indicated that teachers’ judgement 
is a poor measure of IQ. There must, 
theretore, be some other means provided 
for the classroom teacher by which she 
can know which students are capable of 
reading better and which ones are doing 
as well as can be expected. 

We believe that there is a need for a 
measure of the potential reading ability 
of pupils which can be administered by 
the classroom teacher. And that listening 
comprehension provides the best possible 
means for this measurement. 


Listening Comprehension Level 

Using listening comprehension as an 
estimate of the child's potential reading 
ability is not new. It has tentatively been 
suggested by many authors, and specifical- 
ly discussed by Harris' in the Third 
Edition of How to Increase Reading 
Ability. He states that listening compre- 
hension may be used when it is impos- 
sible to obtain an intelligence score on 
a child. He suggests obtaining a reading 
test that has two equivalent forms—one 
to be administered in the prescribed man- 
ner, the other to be read to the child. 
A comparison of the scores obtained on 
the two tests will reveal whether the 
child is potentially capable of reading 
better. Harris suggests using the Durrell 
and Sullivan Reading Achievement Test 
and Reading Capacity Test, which he 
states are parallel in content and difficulty. 





1Albert J. Harris, How to Increase Reading Ability. 
p. 301-2. New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1954 
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Several standardized tests of listening 
comprehension are available for high 
school students. At the elementary level, 
one of the tests in the New Edition of 
the Durrell Analysis of Reading Difficulty 
is designed to measure listening compre- 
hension.? The informal manner in which 
this test is administered suggests the pos- 
sibility of the classroom teacher prepar- 
ing and administering informal listening 
comprehension checks. By reading to the 
class paragraphs from a graded series of 
readers with which the pupils are not 
familiar, and asking questions about the 
material read, the classroom teacher can 
determine the listening comprehension of 
each of her pupils. By comparing actual 
reading performance with level of listen- 
ing comprehension, an educational re- 
tardation score can be obtained which 
will not hide innate ability. 


Comparison of Listening Comprehension 
and 1Q 


If listening comprehension is to be used 
as a measure of the potential reading 
ability of the child, it is necessary to com- 
pare scores obtained on a listening com- 
prehension test with those obtained on a 
standardized intelligence test. Forty-six 
pupils in the second, third and fourth 
grades were tested at the Reading Center 
in Chattanooga. A complete Darrell 
Analysis of Reading Difficulty test and a 
Stanford-Binet were administered. All of 
the subjects were at least two years below 
grade level in reading ability. The Binet 
IQ range was from 76 to 126, with a 
mean IQ of about 96. On the Listening 
Comprehension Test in the Durrell 
Analysis, an upper level of listening com- 
prehension was obtained. 

In 34 of the 46 cases (74 per cent), 
it was possible to estimate the mental 
age within one year from the listening 
comprehension grade level score. Of the 
twelve cases in which the listening com- 
prehension did not indicate the mental 
age within one year, only one received 
a higher mental age than listening com- 
prehension level. The remaining eleven 
cases received higher listening compre- 
hension level scores than would be ex- 


2Donald D. Durrell, Durrell Analysis of Reading 
Difficulty, New Edition, Manual of Directions. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1955, p. 13. 


pected as a result of the mental age 
obtained on the Binet. Considering the 
fact that even on the Binet, ability to 
read has some influence, this would im- 
py that those being tested may have 
etter potential reading ability than even 
the Binet indicated. 

The study which is reported here can 
be considered only a pilot study, from 
which further research may come. It does 
hold forth the possibility that listening 
comprehension may be an even better 
measure of potential reading ability than 
the Binet IQ. 


In a further attempt to determine the 
possible value of a listening compre- 
hension score, the Durrell oral pot 
ee yw were read aloud to 120 fifth- 
grade elementary school mye Compre- 
hension questions were then read to the 
students who wrote their answers. There 
was no penalty for poor spelling. The 
scores obtained on this test were then 
correlated with the IQ obtained on the 
Lorge-Thorndike measure of intelligence. 
A positive correlation of .59+.05 was 
obtained. This was not high enough to 
indicate that the two tests measured the 
same thing. Because the students had to 
write their answers, and there is a high 
interrelationship between the skills of 
reading and writing, this correlation is 
of little value. Verbal responses to listen- 
ing comprehension checks would certainly 
be of more value. Also, comparing listen- 
ing comprehensions with a group IQ test, 
which is even more highly Siccen 
upon reading ability than an individual 
test, yields misleading data. 

Any comparison of listening compre- 
hension and IQ would necessarily not 
yield a perfect correlation. IQ and listen- 
ing comprehension are definitely different 
measures. This may mean that listening 
comprehension is a better measure of po- 
tential reading ability than even IQ. 


Problems in Measuring Listening 
Comprehension 


Measuring listening comprehension 
may be a difficult task. Classroom teachers 
have always measured comprehension in 
both reading and listening, but there has 
been little attention to method. If the 
listening comprehension score is to be 
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used as a potential measure of reading 
ability, it is important that teachers learn 
how to determine the level of compre- 
hension adequately. 

A comprehension check which meas- 
ures memory of factual material is not 
as valuable as one which tests the ability 
to make inferences. This is of course one 
of the major problems in measuring 
listening cuieaienien. The classroom 
teacher must measure more than rote 
memory in the listening comprehension 
check. 

Another problem is the “‘all or none” 
nature of comprehension questions. An 
answer is either correct or incorrect, with 
no gradation of correctness. If the com- 
prehension score is to be used as a 
measure of potential ability, it would be 
more meaningful if it could also dis- 
tinguish between an answer which was 
barely correct and one which revealed a 
true insight into the meaning. 

It is also important to know that all 
of the children can adequately hear the 
material being read. The child who is 
hard of hearing would encounter the very 
same difficulty on a listening comprehen- 
sion test as he would in learning to read 
when the directions are all oral. With 
more and more special services available, 
audiometric screening of all children 
should minimize this problem. 

Another factor is the manner in which 
the material is presented when listening 
comprehension is being checked. Such in- 
tangibles as the quality of the teacher's 
voice and the rate at which she presents 
the material are important. 

The interest, or lack of it, in the ma- 
terial presented may also unduly influence 
the score a child receives on a listening 
comprehension test. The only way to avoid 
this would be to present a variety of 
material and base the listening compre- 
hension score on a composite score, rather 
than on a single test. 

In spite of the problems involved in 
measuring listening comprehension, there 
still is reason for determining listening 
comprehension level and using it as one 
indication of the possible reading level 
which the child could attain. There are 
actually fewer problems involved in ob- 
taining such a score than in obtaining an 
IQ score. 


DISCUSSION 
ARTHUR E. TRAXLER 


As pointed out by Dr. Carr and Dr. 
Barbe, the problem of obtaining an ade- 
quate measure of potential reading ability 
has long been a baffling one. 

That a test of listening comprehension 
is the best easily administered measure 
of an individual's potential reading ability 
has also been expressed by Spache’ and 
various other reading specialists. The 
same idea is implicit in such tests as the 
Durrell-Sullivan Reading Capacity and 
Achievement Tests and the Diagnostic 
Reading Tests, Section II, Part 1, Silent, 
Part 2, Auditory. 

The present discussant concurs in the 
view that a listening ee test 
is one of the most useful instruments 
in the assessment of reading capacity. At 
the same time, it is desirable to recall 
that this device, as is true of most other 
procedures, has limitations as a measure 
of capacity to read. For example, is lis- 
tening comprehension weighted the more 
heavily with elements of native capacity 
or with elements of achievement? With- 
out doubt, listening comprehension is in- 
fluenced to some extent by training, just 
as reading comprehension is. This fact is 
recognized in a widely publicized new 
achievement test series, the Sequential 
Tests of Educational Progress, or STEP,? 
which contains, among its seven parts, 
tests of listening comprehension and read- 
ing comprehension. These tests are 
equated to the same scale so that their 
results may be compared directly. Both 
are presented as measures of achievement, 
without implication that either may be 
regarded as a capacity measure. 

Nevertheless, a test of listening com- 
prehension would seem to be one of the 
most appropriate measures of reading 
capacity. A test of listening comprehen- 
sion, designed to be closely similar to 
that used in an accompanying silent read- 
ing test, therefore deserves careful con- 
sideration as a measure of potential level 
of reading ability. 





1George Spache, “The Construction and Validation 
of a Work-Type Auditory Comprehension Test,’ Edu- 
cational and Psychological Measurement, X (Summer, 
1950), 249-53. 

2Published by Educational Testing Service, Princeton, 
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Two kinds of research data are re- 

rted by Barbe and Carr on the use of 
istening comprehension as a measure of 
reading capacity. In the first of these 
brief studies, “upper level’’ listening com- 
rehension scores were derived from the 
Burrell Analysis of Reading Difficulty, 
and Binet IQs were obtained for 46 pupils 
distributed among Grades 2-4. Of twelve 
cases in which the mental ages were not 
within one year of what they were es- 
timated to be from the listening veany 8 
hension grade level scores, eleven had 
higher listening comprehension levels 
than would be expected from the mental 
ages. This finding was regarded as sug- 
gesting that these pupils may have had 
even higher reading potentia) than was 
indicated by the Binet test and that lis- 
tening comprehension may, therefore, be 
a better measure of potential reading 
achievement than Binet IQ. 

The article does not state whether the 
estimates of mental ages from listening 
comprehension grade level scores were 
made according to a definite formula or 
whether a subjective element entered into 
the estimates. Also, the term “upper 
level” of listening comprehension seems 
somewhat ambiguous. In any event, the 
evidence presented is somewhat tenuous, 
as Barbe and Carr themselves recognize, 
and additional data bearing on the hy- 
pothesis are needed. 

In the other research data reported by 
Barbe and Carr, listening comprehension 
scores derived from questions based on 
the Durrell Oral Reading Paragraphs 
were correlated with IQs based on the 
Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Tests for 
120 pupils in Grade 5. The authors do 
not state whether the verbal or the non- 
verbal Lorge-Thorndike test was used, but 
presumably it was the verbal test. Since 
the correlation was only .59, it was con- 
cluded that the listening comprehension 
test and the Lorge-Thorndike test were 
measuring different things and that the 
listening comprehension test may be the 
better measure of potential reading ability. 

It is hardly possible to evaluate this 
correlation unless one knows the relia- 
bility of the listening comprehension test. 
The reliability of the Lorge-Thorndike 
verbal test, Level 3 (the appropriate level 
for Grade 5), is known to be high, but 


if the reliability of the listening compre- 
hension test were low, correction for 
attenuation might raise the correlation to 
a considerable degree. Even the uncor- 
rected correlation is not much lower than 
the correlation sometimes obtained be- 
tween two different tests of mental ability. 
Regardless of the magnitude of the corre- 
lation, there does not seem to be an objec- 
tive basis for inferring that one of these 
measures is better than the other. In fair- 
ness to Barbe and Carr, it must be pointed 
out that, for reasons stated in their paper, 
they warn the reader that this correlation 
is “of little value.” 

Although this discussant has indicated 
a number of reservations about the re- 
search reported by Carr and Barbe, he is 
in thorough agreement with the purpose 
of the research, and he recognizes the 
problems involved in measuring reading 
comprehension. Obviously further studies 
are needed, and a promising basis for 
such studies may be found in a projected 
lower level of the auditory and silent 
comprehension tests of the Diagnostic 
Reading Tests. Some interesting results 
seem to be emerging from research under- 
taken by the Committee on Diagnostic 
Reading Tests on the relationship between 
listening comprehension scores and read- 
ing comprehension scores at different 
grade levels. 


Hous M. LEVERETT 


A listening comprehension test has 
many elements which favor its develop- 
ment as a measure of potential reading 
ability. With appropriate caution regard- 
ing the influence of restricted linguistic 
and experiential background in some in- 
stances, it would appear to be an adequate 
basis for measurement. Furthermore, it 
might have great diagnostic significance 
if used generally. Ordinarily, one expects 
listening comprehension to surpass read- 
ing comprehension; it might be exceed- 
ingly valuable to determine at intervals 
the effect of increased reading achieve- 
ment on the listening comprehension level 
as well as on the difference between read- 
ing and listening comprehension levels. 
Efforts to develop the test would in- 
volve some essential compromises which 
appear most challenging. For example, a 
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relatively informal approach to tests of 
listening comprehension has merit in its 
reliance upon the teacher's judgment; the 
freedom allowed in the test procedures 
might when exercised yield diagnostic 
ieiieiestian of considerable value. On the 
other hand, some advantages of the in- 
formal routine may have to be sacrificed 
to meet requirements for accurate mea- 
surement, such that educational retarda- 
tion may be determined as the difference 
between reading performance and listen- 
ing comprehension levels. Specifically, the 
demand for precise measurement might 
force considerable standardization and 
defeat the purpose of making available 
to the classroom teacher a convenient test 
of listening comprehension, one which 
serves in place of an individual intelli- 
gence test. From the practical viewpoint, 
also, one might encounter a need for 
strictly formal test procedures and a major 
standardization program to obtain ade- 
quate norms. 

It seems likely that Dr. Barbe and Dr. 
Carr do not have this degree of standardi- 
zation in mind. It seems to me, therefore, 
that the need for practical compromise is 
great. How can we retain the advantages 
of informal clinical testing with which 
teachers are familiar and yet derive mea- 
sures of listening comprehension adequate 
for direct comparison with other measures 
of achievement in reading? 

The goal set is very worth while indeed. 
Adequate quantitative measurement of 
listening comprehension would be very 
useful. I hope that the problem can be 
pursued further and that the necessary 
compromises can be made to yield a prac- 
ticable, relatively informal test for the use 
of the classroom teacher as well as reliable 
quantitative measures which would bear 
comparison with other tests of reading 
achievement. 


9. Developing Critical Reading 
As a Basic Skill 


ROMA GANS 


The first quality of mature readers, I 
would say, is that they draw upon their 
reading and relate it to topics in their 
conversation, to problems and to studies. 
In other words, reading feeds their think- 
ing, broadens their thinking. It gives a 


kind of credence to their ideas. A critical 
reader sees relevance in what he reads. He 
uses reading in relation to other ideas and 
to his needs. It becomes a part of an 
integrated outlook or an integrated in- 
sight. It adds to him. 

The second quality that marks a mature 
critical reader is the ability and the aware- 
ness of the need to evaluate the sources of 
material read. Evaluation of authors is 
one part of this. In a discussion the good 
reader refers to the newspaper in which 
he saw an article. This is evaluation of 
sources. A critical reader doesn’t assume 
that if it’s in the book or if it’s in the 
newspaper, it’s so. A critical reader wants 
to evaluate the idea presented in terms of 
the author who presents it. We have 
presses that have one slant and presses 
that have another slant. But the person 
who is unaware of that may not have 
developed a kind of critical reading which 
in certain strategic points in life is essen- 
tial. The second quality, therefore, is the 
ability to evaluate authorship, authenticity, 
even if necessary to seek the date of copy- 
right or date of publication. 

Certainly the third quality in critical 
reading is the ability to assess the ways in 
which words influence ideas. It has taken 
us so long to come to understand the 
influence and the power of words. This 
becomes very important in the assessment 
of ideas that are often colored, or slanted. 
How is this coloring and slanting done? 
The critical reader becomes aware; he 
knows and he is not influenced emotion- 
ally by words that are there to color his 
thinking. 

The fourth quality of a critical reader 
is ability to select wisely what he reads. A 
critical reader has acquired values and 
outlooks and has a basis for selecting. He 
does not need to wait until the lists are 
published in the Book Section of the 
Sunday New York Times or the Herald 
Tribune. He doesn't wait for some author- 
ity to say what is all right or good. He has 
developed the basis for selecting in the 
process of growing up. 

The selective reader bases his selection 
upon his own intellectualizing processes— 
not upon authority. There may be times 
when he goes into an area which is not of 
his own background. Then he says to one 
who knows, “Can you recommend a good 
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book on this topic?” He does that, how- 
ever, not because he is a dependent reader 
or a dependent chooser. He does it fully 
aware that in that area he does not have 
the competence and is, therefore, getting 
assistance. But he is selective in the person 
whom he asks. He finds somebody who 
does know and asks for help. 

So much for these four qualities. 

The fifth characteristic tends to be an 
effect as well as a cause and is noticed 
when a reader is able to stand up and be 
counted in his opinion upon what he has 
read. I shall always remember going into 
a social evening right after reading Pearl 
Buck's The Good Earth. Knowing noth- 
ing about Pearl Buck, I read it and was 
tremendously held by this gripping story 
with a feeling of the background of 
China. That evening people said, ‘What 
have you been reading of late?” (A won- 
derful kind of conversation opening!) 

I said, “I've just finished a book by 
someone I know nothing about. She's 
been in China and she is a missionary’s 
daughter. The book is called The Good 
Earth.” 

“Oh,” said one of the group, ‘tell me 
what you think of it. I read it too.” 

I said, “Well, if you read it, I'd like to 
know what you think.”’ 

She said, “Well, I'd rather hear from 
you first.” 

I sensed that she was a person afraid 
of her own ideas. It wasn’t not being sure. 
It was being afraid. This is the ability to 
stand up and say—as a third grade child 
told me, ‘I don’t care if the whole world 
likes this book, I don’t like it.”’ 

It seems to me this quality is related to 
the integrity of the reader. Either this 
_— has the kind of makeup that helps 

im to say “I don't like it’’ or “I like it’’ 
or “I don’t care if none of you likes it, 
I still enjoy it.” Whether or not it may 
start with one who takes such strength 
and integrity to his reading or whether, 
in the process of becoming a reader, he 
develops it—it is part of the process of 
critical reading. Thus, it can be both cause 
and effect. 

We test the readers among us on their 
ability to stand up and be counted. The 
person who has this quality of integrity 
is a marked person. We seek his judgment 
because we oe he’s not going to avoid 


taking a stand. Those who write reviews, 
who dare to take a position, will also give 
you their reasons. Thus, the critical reader 
is not only selective, and not only coura- 
geous, but also he is a person who has 
reasons for his choices. And he has con- 
victions that he can describe. 


Developing Skills in Critical Reading 


Now how do we develop these general 
qualities for developing critical reading as 
a basic skill? I've listed five, and there 
are others. 

First, children are going to grow into 
readers who are able to relate what they 
read to what they do if they have oppor- 
tunities to do just that. It is interesting to 
go into a first grade and have children 
show you books, pictures, and diagrams 
that they have made. They are already 
getting ideas from printed pages in the 
form of instructions and recipes and re- 
lating these ideas to the job at hand. 
Much experience in varied opportunities 
all through the school years will be neces- 
sary to develop a reader who just doesn’t 
apply reading to his life in a patchwork 
fashion. Therefore, he needs very much 
to find ideas through materials that relate 
to his interests or to the job at hand. 

I listened to a thrilling report of a 
youngster who had recently completed a 
study of Iceland. He had read everything 
on Iceland that was in his school library, 
and he said, “I will say we need a lot 
more material about Iceland. Iceland is 
not very well known. I also read a lot of 
stuff that was old and no longer is true.” 
That youngster was applying wonderful, 
adult, mature ability to read critically. 

The second set of Fo Ieee Or ex- 
periences that are needed relate to discus- 
sion. Children should be able to discuss 
ideas in material read and then look up 
authorship, authenticity, and date of copy- 
right on sources of ideas. I wish that every 
book (and I would like to say every text- 
book) included a story of how it was 
written, by whom, how revised, how 
edited. Then a youngster is helped to 
understand books, and gains an added 
tool for building this kind of skill. 

Yet a reader needs many experiences 
to alert him. A youngster said to me, 
“Why can’t you stay a little longer? We're 
getting a big box of books today and one 
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of them is going to be a new book by the 
D’Aulaires.” Here was a youngster who 
knew authors. How did that happen? 
They were in a program where that was 
being done. It wasn't a patch on life and 
it wasn’t in that peculiar Friday-afternoon 
30 minutes known as “recreational read- 
ing. 

Third, children need guidance in read- 
ing so that they acquire some of these 
skills that have to do with understanding 
why they like what they like. A program 
that develops taste will find topics that 
they like and styles of writing that they 
like. The respect for the integrity of chil- 
dren and their right to test their own 
individual taste is important. I'm worried 
when I hear tremendous emphasis on 
balanced reading. We are told we have 
to go round the wheel. But which one of 
us does? I haven't read a historical novel 
in years, but I love historical novels. I 
don’t know how I would have developed 
this taste if somebody had said to me: 
“Now, how many historical novels? How 
many a have you read? And 
how much poetry?” But some people 
seem to like this nice mechanical process. 

So children need to become readers of 
taste who choose wisely. They also need 
to understand the techniques of writing. 
I saw a third grade where youngsters were 
looking at the advertisements for different 
breakfast foods which all made the same 
claims. They noticed that if you ate this 
food—but not any others of course— 
you'd be a champion. The children told 
me, “They say that because they want you 
to buy it.” This is a tremendous insight 
which we need to recapture. 

Children must have an opportunity to 
choose if they are going to be selective. 
To see this happen is a thrill. I watched 
a bookmobile come up to a school and a 
third-grade group of youngsters come out 
to choose their books. The person in 
charge of the bookmobile was standing 
by. The books were all there. It was one 
of those trucks that could be walked into. 
Children could stand around, look and 
+ back, and talk over with somebody. 

© one was saying, “Oh, this is the book 
for you.” There wasn’t anybody there 
little enough or insulting enough to say, 
“Peter, here is a good book for you.” 
The development of selection comes 


through opportunities to select. These 
same third graders went back into their 
room just in time for recess. They said 
to the teacher, ““We just got our books, 
must we go out to play?” It was thrilling 
to hear the way they shared ‘What did 
you take?’’ or “I read that once before” 
or “Isn't that a wonderful book?” or 
“You'll love it.” One said, ‘I haven't read 
a fairy story in years. My mother will 
drop dead.” 

I saw a wonderful group in Harlem 
where the teacher was giving her children 
yc for selective reading. All she 
did was to bring the books in and say, 
“New books, wonderful books, and books 
from the library. Put them on the shelves 
in the back of the room. Whenever you 
have time, your work is finished or you're 
stuck on something and I can’t come to 
help you (notice that wonderful point), 
don’t sit there, go back and take a book 
(and notice this next) and browse 
through it, look at it.” 

She didn’t say read it. The nonreading 
group began to look and browse. Young- 
sters who sat with hands folded or who 
rapped pencils were told “Take a look at 
some books.” For the first time in this 
teacher's career (and she had been teach- 
ing 16 years) she said, “The conversation 
in my room was about books. It would 
hearten anyone. These youngsters love to 
talk about books. They love to handle 
books. The amazing thing is, without my 
ever suggesting it, they are reading books. 
And they are finding books which they 
want to read.” What an opportunity to 
develop the kind of reader who becomes 
selective, who learns how to reach out and 
how to feed his appetite. 

The last point related to this develop- 
ment of integrity and honesty in reading 
means that we must discuss materials. 

Youngsters in a Westchester County 
school talked about a geography book that 
made a very poor statement about the 
kinds of western ranches. One youngster 
said, “They talk about only one kind of 
ranch. They don’t say anything about 
dude ranches. And the ranch they talk 
about is not true any more.’’ These young: 
sters were evaluating that book when they 
said, ‘Maybe this book tried to tell us too 
much” or “That wasn’t right.” And the 
teacher listened and she said, ‘“You know, 
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I never thought about some of these 

ints.” She never thought that a geogra- 
phy book as a book might give you just a 
meager concept. That teacher honored the 
thinking of children, each one with a 
God-given right to be an honest person. 
No child of such teaching says “yes” 
because it is in the book, “yes’’ because 
the teacher likes it, ‘yes’ because some- 
body says he should like it. In other 
words, we are developing basic skills in 
honest, forthright, critical assessment and 
evaluation. 

I would say there are three things we'd 
better do in a hurry, at least much more 
frequently than we do: 

1. Have a program in which children 
have experiences that challenge and moti- 
vate reading that is not a —F but 
that becomes an integral part of the 
program for all ages. 

2. Have a program that encourages 
personal choice and the development of 
taste, that does not try to make children 
all alike—the standard brand. 

3. Schools must encourage these ideas 
by a different concept of selecting reading 
materials and a different concept of 
budgeting to buy these materials that are 
needed in this kind of program. 


CRITICAL READING IN THE 
CONTENT AREAS 


E. ELONA SOCHOR 


The groundwork or basic development 
of critical reading skills may occur in any 
place in the curriculum. Until these skills 
can be used with any kind of material 
that must be read—in or out of a book— 
we as educators have not finished the job. 
This means critical reading skills must be 
developed anu applied to reading in the 
content areas, a this must be done at 
all school levels. 

When one observes critical reading in 
action in the content areas, one is observ- 
ing activity and learning meaningful to 
the students. Show-and-tell periods, solv- 
ing group problems on the playground, 
dealing with questions arising from mois- 
ture on the windowpanes or accounting 
for reverberations, controlling overzeal- 
Ousness during or after a football rally, 
determining which soap is “best of all” 
from those advertised on television— 


these are but a few instances which may 
arise and which can be used to encourage, 
develop, and reinforce thinking and read- 
ing of a social or scientific nature. The use 
of such circumstances by the classroom 
teacher beyond the basic development of 
critical thinking in a reading situation ot 
vides the basis for the same kind of 
thinking in materials with social and 
science content outside the classroom. 

The preparation for critical reading 
takes place on the thinking, listening, 
speaking and doing levels as a part of 
readiness for content-area reading at any 
school level. Primary-level children are 
most aware of the immediate individuals, 
groups, and events around them. As chil- 
dren grow and mature, the immediate 
environment becomes extended until 
eventually it may encompass the universe. 
Their social and scientific knowledge in- 
creases and their understandings and 
evaluations of social and scientific events 
become broader and more comprehensive. 

The ability of the child to read social- 
studies material critically begins as soon 
as he can think about and read experience 
records, pictures, or books with social 
studies content. A first-grade group dis- 
cussing “‘our helpers’’ can be guided to 
the conclusion that no one “helper” is all 
important; each “helps” in his own way 
to make life safer, more comfortable and 
easier. Prejudices can be counteracted and 
positive attitudes introduced with no diffi- 
culty. Determining which ideas are rele- 
vant and which are not is common at this 
level with experience charts; all that needs 
to be done is to continue the same kind of 
guidance with the social studies content 
in the first-grade curriculum and at the 
maturity level of first graders. 

The intermediate student can compare 
“today and yesterday” and gain some in- 
sights into the reasons for likenesses and 
differences. He can recognize emotional 
reactions and personal bias and evalua- 
tions, separate facts from opinion, deter- 
mine cause and effect relationships. These 
are segments, albeit interrelated, of active 
critical reading in social studies. The 
secondary student is ready for insights 
into national and international affairs as 
well as greater refinement of the kinds, 
the breadth and depth of understandings 
developed at earlier levels. 
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The development of critical reading in 
the sciences is likewise very important in 
the modern school. Observing and draw- 
ing conclusions about the effect of sun- 
shine on plants and classifying different 
things that move on wheels are within 
the grasp of first graders. Intermediate- 
level pupils can observe the apparent 
movement of the constellations and then 
generalize why they appear to move. Sec- 
ondary students can differentiate between 
chemical and physical changes and then 
identify the kind of changes in materials. 
Understanding how all of these modify 
and can be used to improve the lives of 
the students themselves helps to carry 
science learnings beyond the classroom 
into action. 

Critical reading of a different nature is 
done in arithmetic, algebra, geometry and 
trigonometry. The reading again must go 
beyond the facts, in this case presented in 
compact, concise fashion. The student 
must weigh the relative significance of the 
words and the ideas and discard irrelevant 
ones; he must draw conclusions about 
how he is to proceed and the probable 
accuracy of his answers. Moreover, he 
must understand what and how each 
activity contributes to living if he is to do 
more with mathematical learnings than 
just solve problems in the classroom, if 
he is to put critical reading in math into 
action. 

Treating each subject-matter area as an 
entity has serious limitations. Today's 
reading includes discussions of “scientific” 
concepts in editorials, novels, magazine 
articles and advertisements. Scientists 
write about the social implications of the 
greater speeds achieved by automobiles 
and airplanes, of the dangers of nuclear 
radiation. Journalists and politicians, fre- 
quently with inadequate knowledge and 
understanding, expound on both social 
and scientific subjects. Our students must 
be prepared to evaluate and act on such 
publications before they leave us. 


CRITICAL READING ON THE 
CHILD’S OWN LEVEL 


Don H. PARKER 


Critical reading involves the higher 
thought —— in the act of reading. 
Seeing li 


cenesses and differences between 


things and ideas, perceiving cause and 
effect relationships among things and 
ideas, and forming concepts ranging from 
the concrete to the abstract are among the 
major critical reading-thinking skills. This 
continuum of difficulty level—things to 
ideas, concrete to abstract—is the crux of 
the problem of putting critical reading 
into action at the pupil’s own level. 

It is no secret to psychologists that an 
average third grader can tell how a cat 
and a mouse are alike, for example, while 
the likenesses between a mountain and a 
lake, or between liberty and justice, are 
concepts manageable only by average stu- 
dents in the eleventh or twelfth grades. 
This spread in conceptual ability is direct- 
ly related to the wide range of reading 
ability found in the average classroom. 
Workers in reading know all too well that 
as many as ten different grade levels of 
reading may be found within a single 
upper elementary or junior high class- 
room, and that as many as five or six 
different reading grade levels are common 
in earlier and later grades. This wide 
range of individual differences poses the 
number-one educational problem today: 
the problem of individualizing instruction. 

To complicate this problem further— 
but also to offer guidance in its solution— 
learning theory tells us that little or no 
learning takes place unless the act is con- 
nected with some reward or penalty, or 
preferably both. It also tells us that the 
more meaningful the task to the learner, 
the more rapidly learning occurs. A good 
experience at one level of skill calls forth 
the effort to learn at increasingly higher 
levels. 

Another guide comes from the study 
of child development. “We know,” says 
Dr. Arnold Gesell, “that every child is an 
individual and that he travels by his own 
tailor-made time schedule.”"* In dozens of 
independent studies, it has been shown 
that growth in reading follows the general 
development of the child. Growth in 
critical reading, then, cannot be regulated 
by annual promotion from grade to grade. 
Growth must be available as each child 
is ready for it. The classroom situation 
offering a laboratory-type developmental 
program and leading ultimately to a re- 


lArnold Gessell and Frances L. Ilg, The Child from 
Five to Ten, p. 6. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1948. 
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search, problem-solving or critical reading 
situation provides this opportunity. 

How does a teacher set up a plan of 
action for critical reading in his class- 
room? First, he will begin with the class 
as a whole, making sure—through class 
reading and discussion of basic materials 
in social studies, science or other subject 
areas—that Pupils know how to distin- 
guish between facts and opinions, and that 
they have other thinking skills needed to 
build concepts and answer questions aris- 
ing in the minds of pupils or proposed by 
the teacher. Although the single level of 
materials used in this manner will be 
suited to the learning needs of less than 
half of the class—being too easy for some, 
too hard for others—the opportunity to 
compare his own critical reading-thinking 
skills with those of others is a prime 
necessity in education for democratic liv- 
ing as well as for identifying the nature 
of critical-reading skills. 

Next, the teacher will provide a multi- 
level, laboratory-type situation in which 
each pupil reads and exercises his critical- 
thinking powers at his own level, corrects 
his own work and gets the immediate and 
direct knowledge of his successes and his 
errors. Progress charts or other devices 
will provide a continuous record of results 
as a guide to next steps in extending his 
skills. 

Now, with greater knowledge of and 
respect for individual differences and 
command of a range of functional tool 
skills, both teacher and pupil are ready to 
move toward the ultimate goal: indepen- 
dent, research or problem-solving type 
reading. Now the teacher will provide 
many books—trade books as well as text- 
books of various publishers—in one sub- 
ject area, at several levels of difficulty and 
written by several authors. 

Pupils will learn not to accept the 
— word just because it appears in a 

ok. They will learn to compare infor- 
mation on the same topic from many 
different sources. They will put to prac- 
tical use the critical reading-thinking skills 
to which they were introduced through 
class reading and discussion, and later 
learned through laboratory work. 

While thus reinforcing and extending 
their skills, all pupils—the slower learner, 
the average yon gifted—will be enjoy- 


ing a luxury available only to those living 
in the free world today. They will be 
enjoying the freedom to read and think 
critically—in search of truth, wherever it 
may be found. 


10. Reading in the Total 
Language Arts Program 


DEVELOPING READING SKILLS 
AS PART OF THE TOTAL LANGUAGE 
ARTS PROGRAM 


RUTH G. STRICKLAND 


The bulk of all communication among 
people is achieved through the use of one 
or more of the basic forms of the lan- 
guage arts—listening, speaking, reading 
and writing. Effective use of what we call 
the language arts requires many basic 
skills, all of them related in one way or 
another. Frequently these skills are so 
completely interwoven in actual use that 
it is difficult to sort them out, label each 
one, and trace it to its point of origin. 

Skills needed in all forms of communi- 
cation begin to develop early in the life 
of a child—some of them well before the 
child begins to use language. A tiny baby 
shows awareness of the emotional climate 
about him. He learns very early to read 
facial expressions, tense or relaxed atti- 
tudes, and friendliness or unfriendliness. 
He smiles and coos if his mother’s voice 
is loving and approving; but he grows 
tense and bursts into tears if it is harsh, 
scolding or disapproving. He learns to 
read the opportunities and the limitations 
afforded by play materials, space and fur- 
nishings, and adult-imposed boundaries. 
Later he learns to read and interpret 
weather conditions and their relationship 
to the clothes he wears and to the play 
experiences that are available to him. Still 
later, he learns to read traffic symbols, 
and much later, to read social conditions 
and the attitudes and behavior of all types 
of people. He becomes increasingly aware 
of the material, verbal, and psychological 
elements in his environment. The more 
awareness and sensitivity he develops in 
his interpretation of them the greater skill 
and experience he has to draw upon later 
on as he learns to interpret clues in 
reading. 

Learning to listen precedes learning to 
read by several years, but both are means 
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of self-expansion and self-enrichment and 
have elements in common. Listening re- 
quires attention to clues and ls. The 
word symbols used by a speaker carry his 
meaning, and the way in which he speaks 
reveals his attitude or the response he 
hopes to obtain. Mature listening includes 
attention to both the words and their 
emotional overtones. 

Talking occupies an important place in 
any modern classroom. The free chatter 
before school, at lunch time, and during 
certain kinds of work periods helps to 
draw children together and build inter- 
personal understanding. It reveals to a 
sensitive and alert teacher some of the 

roblems of communication with which 
individual children need help. The disci- 
omg talk and listening which are called 
or in sharing periods and in planning, 
discussing, reporting and evaluating peri- 
ods buil skills which are highly impor- 
tant in reading. All children pie | to learn 
to give close and thoughtful attention to 
the words, sentences and paragraphs 
spoken by others. 

Both listening and reading involve 
recognizing the symbols one sees or hears, 
putting meaning into them, and reacting 
to that meaning. The string of words 
must be blended into patterns of mean- 
ing and thrown into perspective so that 
the peaks of meaning stand out clearly. 
Both listening and reading involve build- 
ing mental pictures and forming associ- 
ations with the related material of one’s 
own experience. One combines the ex- 
perience of others with his own to build 
new concepts or to enlarge and deepen 
concepts and generalizations he already 
holds. Listening and reading are both 
thinking processes. The child who learns 
to listen with his mind, to reach out for 
the thinking of others and enter into it, 
will find little difficulty in concentratin 
on the meanings he recognizes in printed 
or written words. 

Mature reading calls for critical think- 
ing. The thinking children do in making 
plans, in evaluating individual or group 
work, in setting standards for themselves 
and measuring their progress toward the 
standards, help — them for critical 
and analytical thinking in their reading. 
Their oral language rience helps with 
building background for personal judg- 


ment of values in the material they read. 
All critical thinking is based on experi- 
ence. Children cannot think critically with- 
out adequate concepts — without enough 
knowledge of a field or problem to be able 
to use judgment. And judgment implies 
comparison with some sort of measuring 
stick, norm or standard. Reading as a tool 
for learning is ineffective unless accompa- 
nied by analytical oe 

The time spent in telling or reading 
stories and ty to children is time 
filled with values for the reading pro- 
gram. In listening to stories read or told, 
children appear at times to move outside 
themselves, to be suspended in time and 
space as they live the story and lose their 
identity in it. For them, feeling is 
activity and thinking is activity. One sees 
them come awake with a deep sigh as if 
ae had been scarcely breathing. Each 
child has been moving through the se- 
quence of events, constructing or creating 
meaning to fit the patterns of words, 
sentences and paragraphs. The teacher's 
voice and the pictures in her mind have 
helped to create the mental and emotional 
setting in which the child has moved. He 
has experienced vicariously the impact of 
events and felt within himself the stages 
of development through which the char- 
acters have moved. 

Vivid, gripping experiences of this sort 
help the child to put meaning into what 
he reads and to merge his real self with 
the vicarious experience of his reading. 
Often the moment the teacher lays aside 
the book from which she has read the 
children pounce upon it and claim it for 
rereading. They can reconstruct for them- 
selves the experience of the pages because 
as they read they hear and feel the story as 
they did while the teacher read it. 

Through listening to people as they 
talk and listening to stories about the be- 
havior of people, children learn to read 
and to understand human nature. They 
learn to understand the attitudes and feel- 
ings of others, to sense cause and effect 
relationships, and gradually to sense mo- 
tivation and the wise use of timing. They 
grow in understanding of why people 
behave as they do and to predict response 
from knowledge of stimulus. All of this 
aids in the interpretation of the material 
they read. 
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Planning sequences of activity for the 
carrying out of units of work in social 
studies and science or the sequence of 
action in dramatization of stories also 
helps to build skills used in reading. As 
children think through and arrange the 
sequence of events and plan the timing 
of them, they become increasingly aware 
of the orderly pattern of development in 
stories and in content material. Listin 
the sequence of action on the chalkboard 
provides experience with outlining and 
may also serve as a beginning step in note- 
taking. 

Writing in the primary grades begins 
with composing and dictating, not with 
pencil-pushing. As children compose 
notes to parents, letters to absent mem- 
bers, or stories about their own group 
and individual experiences, they learn to 
put the ideas into words and sentences 
for the teacher to write. As the sentences 
take shape under the teacher’s hand, she 
puts in the necessary marks of punctua- 
tion to make the meaning clear to the 
reader. Children learn to think of capital 
letters, periods and question marks as 
starters and stoppers to divide the ma- 
terial into meaningful units. Quotation 
marks are put around “the talking parts” 
for the guidance of the reader. When 
children begin to do their own writing 
and even in the upper grades, the teacher 
may help a child with punctuation by hav- 
ing him read his sentence aloud to note 
the points at which signals are needed. 
Form and punctuation are meaningful 
from the beginning. Then, as children 
begin to read from books, they have fairly 
clear concepts of the service rendered by 
the punctuation marks they find. 

Through dictating stories about their 
own experiences, children clarify their 
concepts of what reading is. When the 
material is read back to them, it carries 
exactly the message they dictated. If the 
first emphasis in writing is placed not 
on the form but on the content and mean- 
ing of the writing, children learn to ar- 
range their words in clear and conven- 
tional sentences. Later they learn to weave 
the sentences into well-knit paragraphs. 

All children need to be encouraged to 
express themselves in their own way and 
to put themselves into their writing. 
Children learn from experiénce that good 


writing mirrors the thought and person- 
ality of the writer. Through such ex- 
perience they also learn that readers are 
obligated to enter into and to interpret 
the thought and feeling of the writer. 

Good oral reading interprets as faith- 
fully as possible the author's meaning and 
interest. Therefore, it stands to reason that 
children can interpret well only material 
within their own range of understanding. 
Few children read orally any better than 
they talk. If they talk in clear, well- 
ordered sentences they can interpret such 
sentences in their reading. If, however, 
the sentences in the book are much more 
involved and mature than any the child 
himself uses, he will probably read them 
haltingly and with little concept of mean- 
ing. The child who talks and writes 
easily and fluently usually learns to read 
with ease and fluency. All of the language 
skills are closely related in the learning 
experience of most children. 

All of us need to learn to read and 
understand ourselves and our own be- 
havior. We need also to learn to read 
life and the feelings and responses of 
others. If we can develop in children the 
skills needed to do these things we shall 
have enriched them and given them the 

wer to make their own lives and the 
ives of others deeply satisfying. 


CREATIVE WRITING AND 
THE TEACHING OF READING 


CASMER MILLER 


Creative writing in its varied forms is 
sometimes difficult to distinguish and 
define. Actually, any written wre 
which is the individual’s own is, for him, 
creative expression. There are many areas 
within the realm of practical writing that 
are creative in flavor, some of which may 
include passages, the organization of the 
material, and possibly a personal view- 
point or an individual interpretation of 
the material. All of these forms may 
contain creative elements where the ex- 
pression is colored by the personality and 
feelings of the participant. 


Creative Written Expression 


A group of fourth-grade pupils were 
introduced to a language arts unit on 
pioneer life. To stimulate interest in the 
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—— the teacher had set up a display 
of articles and utensils used by the 
pioneers, such as an earthenware dish, 
ember carrier, pewter tankard and candle 
mold. 

As the children examined the display, 
they asked questions about the names of 
these articles and their uses. The display 
provided the teacher with a very natural 
way to introduce some of the new words 
the children would encounter in their 
reading. 

As the children’s interest in the theme 
increased, they decided to prepare brief 
explanatory descriptions of the way each 
article was used during pioneer days, 
together with a statement as to whether 
they are used today, possibly in improved 
form. Pupils were guided to use basal, 
supplementary, and resource books to find 
the answers to their questions. 

Before preparing the written material, 
it was necessary for the pupils to extend 
their reading, using different reading 
skills. A child might read a selection to 
get the general import. 

He might read given paragraphs to dis- 
cover all the information on a given sub- 
ject. Such reading is to be done with 
relatively slow speed with a specific topic 
or question in mind. The pupil must read 
closely in order to locate and select de- 
tails. 

As a final step, the pupil may read 
to build a generalization or conclusion. 
For example, he may read to decide why 
some of these items are no longer in 
use or the kinds of improvements that 
have been made in these utensils since 
pioneer days. 

The final step would be to organize 
the material in proper sequence to serve 
his purpose. 

Even though most of the material de- 
scribed is basically informative, there is 
a wide area for individual interpretation, 
organization and presentation. 

The many reading skills that are es- 
sential for creative writing are identical 
with the skills that good teachers hope to 
develop. The following skills were used 
in the preparation of the written work 
and related activities. 

1. Ability to use a wide variety of 
reference materials. 


2. Ability to use a picture to identify 
a strange word. 

3. Developing, enlarging and extend- 
ing the meaning of words. 

4. Ability to get the general meaning 
of a paragraph or selection. 

5. Ability to find all the details 
presented on a given point. 

6. Ability to draw a conclusion from 
given data. 

7. Ability to interpret punctuation 
marks in reading. 

8. Interpreting figures of speech. 

9. Ability to outline. 

10. Ability to predict outcomes. 


What Happens to the Child 


Throughout the grades, the real values 
in creative writing lie not in what is 
happening to the quality of written ex- 
ween but more importantly, what is 

appening to the child. If he is growing 

in depth of thinking, in imaginative crea- 
tion, in respect for the worth of his own 
ideas, and in the ability to be himself, 
then the work is good, regardless of the 
standard of achievement he has reached 
at any given time. 

Teachers should not be discouraged if 
children are slow to reveal their thoughts 
and feelings. Often sincere ideas emerge 
slowly. At first only a few lines, pos- 
sibly only one, will be poetic, with the 
rest of the awkward or very ordi- 
nary. But children need encouragement 
and the assurance of sincere praise; so 
the teacher should make note of any 
part that is really good. Criticism of 
technique or poor writing quality should 
be avoided in early stages of verse writ- 
ing. Form will come later. 

One of the most inhibiting factors in 
the field of creative expression is the 
pressure of the daily schedule. A work- 
ing environment which permits freedom 
of action and flexibility in the use of 
time and learning materials is far more 
conducive to independent thinking than 
one which has a rigid time schedule and 
course of study. The integrated language 
arts program, with its large block of time 
to be used flexibly, does much to encour- 
age free and creative expression. 

“It is, indeed, fine recompense for 
teaching when children catch sight of 
the joys of exploring and adventuring 
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with both poetry and prose in their 
school experience, to the end that, in 
the best sense of the word, they become 
‘readers.” ’"? 


SPELLING AND THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF READING SKILLS 


MARGARET B. PARKE 


How can we achieve a higher level of 
individualization of instruction in reading 
and spelling, relate teaching in these areas 
more effectively, and still simplify our 
procedures? My answer, based on re- 
search and observation in many class- 
rooms, would lead us to observe how the 
needs of children can best be met and 
to consider the direction in which teacher 
education might move. 

The spelling and reading needs of 
children are served best: (1) when the 
dictionary is used as a basic book in 
language teaching and dictionary skills 
are well established, and (2) when at- 
tention is focused on methods of word 
study that involve drawing and applying 
generalizations, not merely on the study 
of each word as it appears individually. 

The dictionary should be used through- 
out life. It is a reference book, for home 
and school use, which contains the vo- 
cabulary of the four language arts— 
listening, speaking, reading and writing. 
It is an effective tool in unifying instruc- 
tion in the language arts. 

A child needs a dictionary close to 
him throughout the day, particularly when 
he reads and writes, if he is to acquire 
dictionary skills and be self-directing. The 
young writer can be taught to find the 
words he needs in simple alphabetized 
word lists and picture dictionaries even 
before he has Sua formally taught to 
spell them—provided, of course, he can 
read them. After a child begins to read 
books with a fair degree of independence, 
he should develop the habit of referring 
to the dictionary to discover how to pro- 
nounce new words, to explore the mul- 
tiplicity of meanings of many words, and 
to select meanings yy mac for the 
context. In writing, he should use his 
dictionary to find words that express his 





1Virgil E. Herrick and Leland B. Jacobs, editors, 
Children and the Language Arts, p. 217. Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955. 


precise meaning, to find synonyms for 
words he is overusing, to learn how to 
spell doubtful words, and to divide words 
properly by syllables at the end of a line. 

As a child progresses in reading and 
writing, he needs more advanced diction- 
aries. Recently, a fourth-grade boy was 
found reading a book on how to build 
a microphone. He was sufficiently in- 
terested in making a microphone to work 
out a number of hard words. One word 
was acoustics. He looked for it in his dic- 
tionary. When it was not there, he said, 
“Til get my teacher's dictionary.” He 
found the word but had difficulty in 
working out the pronunciation because 
this dictionary contained an unfamiliar 
pronunciation key. Such a situation pre- 
sents a new problem. Shall we aim, at 
first, to select all dictionaries and or 
ies with the same pronunciation key? If 
so, when and how shall we assume re- 
sponsibility to teach children to use all 
kinds of pronunciation keys? 

Each child should be taught to be 
self-directing in his study of words. He 
should learn to identify word problems, 
to draw generalizations about words, and 
to apply them in meeting new words. In 
reading difficult material that must be 
read carefully, it may be advisable for 
him to search through the content for 
difficult words and study them before 
he begins to read. In writing, he may 
look up probable needed words before 
he writes or as he writes. In the latter 
case, he dashes off his thoughts until 
he comes to a word which he cannot 
— He may write part of the word or 
all of it as he thinks it might be, go 
on writing, and return to the word later 
in proofreading. In attempting to write 
the word, he may recall a visual impres- 
sion, write the word from the sounds 
he hears, or combine the two processes. 
He should gradually learn to recognize 
the alternate spellings of the sounds he 
reads and hears in words. A bright third- 
grade child looked under f to find phone. 
Quick as a flash, he said, “I have two 
chances on that word,” and turned to 
ph where he found it. (He had not yet 
learned that another way of spelling the 
sound represented by f might be g/.) 

We find new freedom in teaching and 
spelling when we use the dictionary as a 
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basic book. After teaching young children 
to read about their own experiences in 
charts made for them, we give them de- 
lightful picture books and picture dic- 
tionaries. At this time each child is free 
to select from a wide range of inter- 
esting pictures that appeal to him. 

By writing sentences from his picture 
dictionary, he learns to spell words as 
well as read them. When he writes ideas 
of his own, the dictionary from which 
he has been reading becomes the book 
to which he turns for help in spelling. 
Through such materials that can ee used 
flexibly, we simplify our work as teachers. 
Furthermore, in a dictionary we find 
plenty of words to illustrate whatever we 
wish to teach in phonics—initial con- 
sonants, consonant blends, vowels, and 
the like. 

What kind of pre-service and in-ser- 
vice professional education will produce 
teachers who are competent to teach 
spelling and reading in this way? Ob- 
viously, there is need for a sound back- 
tee in the structure of the English 

guage as well as in methodology. 
Without both types of background, we 
cannot work creatively in planning * a 
gtams to meet the needs of children. 
Because of recent changes in dictionary 
pronunciation keys, instruction in the use 
of the dictionary should be given in every 
pre-service and in-service course. Our 
changing language and changing pro- 
cedures in the study of language must be 
understood by all who teach our children. 


11. Reading Materials for Children 
With Retarded Mental 
Development 


Leader: KATHERINE D. LYNCH 


Panel Members: HERMAN GOLDBERG, 
MARGARET GALLAGHER, CATHERINE 
CAWLEY, SISTER REGINA ROSAIRE 


Reporter: Louis SCHARF 


The reading texts selected and de- 
veloped for the mentally handicapped 
are recognized as tremendously important 
in the reading program for such children. 
There is wide rer of opinion as to 
what reading materials are most effective 
in helping the mentally limited to learn 


to read with comprehension and pleasure. 

A hiatus exists between the social ma- 
turity and the level of academic pro- 
ficiency common among retarded children. 
The variances in a pupil's mental maturity, 
emotional maturity and physical status 
also contribute to a highly irregular edu- 
cational profile. 

Two general practices prevail in the 
choice of reading materials for the men- 
tally handicapped: (1) the use of pub- 
lished materials only and (2) the use 
of teacher-prepared materials exclusively. 
In a large measure, conclusions are ar- 
rived at through informal observations. 
Actual research in this area of education 
is very limited, if available at all. 


Report from Rochester 


In 1952 the teachers of special edu- 
cation of Rochester, New York, launched 
a program to provide a series of readers 
which would serve the wide range of 
reading ability found in a typical class 
for the mentally handicapped. These 
readers were to help these children to 
achieve a better eo ss of their 
environments. They were to Foasther the 
pupils’ growth toward social and economic 
adjustment. 

Herman Goldberg, Director of Special 
Education of the Board of Education of 
Rochester, New York, described the steps 
which were taken to achieve these oh. 
jectives. Workshops which combined the 
talents of pupils, teachers and administra- 
tors were organized. Supervisors and ad- 
ministrators helped to write the texts. 
They took part in the spade work in de- 
veloping the format, vocabulary and illus- 
trations incorporated into The Rochester 
Occupational Reading Series. 

These readers were developed on the 
experiences of the children and were 
planned to integrate reading with the 
other instructional areas. 


Report from Wilkes-Barre 


Margaret Gallagher, teacher of the only 
special class at the junior high school 
level in Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, told 
of their selection of reading materials. 
Her class of 27 had an IQ range of 60- 
86. Miss Gallagher recognized that the 
readers chosen had to be commensurate 
with each pupil's reading ability regard- 
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less of his grade placement. The child’s 
pride had to be protected a at 
the high school level where his standing 
with his peers meant so very much. The 
instructional materials had to be meaning- 
ful to the child to help him overcome 
his marked limitations in organizing in- 
formation and in using the = Fo 
he obtained from his reading texts. A 
good basic reading series effectively met 
these requirements. 

Miss Gallagher stated, ‘I would like 
to urge that we do not supplant a good 
basic book, but rather let us supplement 
a good basic book with practical and 
functional materials.” In this respect, the 
full reading program should include the 
use of dictionaries, health charts, vehicular 
codes, street signs, forms and blanks, 
recipes, shop plans, sample ballots, and 
dress patterns, among many other sources 
used to furnish functional reading ex- 
periences. 

Reading materials used by mentally 
retarded children should not be the same 
basic readers they have used previously 
in the regular grades. Books should not 
have grade markings because of the em- 
barrassment this may cause the child. The 
content must have a mature social level of 
interest consonant with teen-age experi- 
ences. The best gauge of the appropriate- 
ness of the reading materials is the child's 
desire to read the book. 


Report from New York City 


Miss Catherine Cawley, Consultant in 
Curriculum of the Bureau for Children 
with Retarded Mental Development of 
New York City, described the prepara- 
tion of eight pilot pamphlets in this area. 
These pamphlets contain only pilot les- 
sons based on the topics of food, clothing 
and recreation related to the Bureau's 
curricular core in which the study of New 
York City was the theme. Each topic was 
developed into reading texts for two 
levels of instruction with a range from 
the upper second year through the early 
fourth year. 

The results of the original undertaking 
were so well received that additional 
pamphlets have been produced. These 
deal more directly with the study of job 
areas and the aspects of guidance leading 
to the getting and holding of a job. These 


new booklets, like the original ones, serve 
as manuals and models for the teachers 
of children with retarded mental develop- 
ment. Ultimately teachers are expected to 
develop original and different reading 
materials based on the experiences of 
their particular classes. This combines the 
two approaches: (1) using printed mate- 
rials and (2) developing teacher-prepared 


materials for each class. 


Report from Sparkill, N. Y. 


Sister Regina Rosaire of the St. Thomas 
Aquinas College, Sparkill, N. Y., dis- 
cussed the importance of a program of 
readiness for reading. Readiness, she said, 
is achieved when the learner has attained 
sufficient emotional, social and mental ma- 
turity. His physical limitations and dis- 
abilities must be corrected or ameliorated. 
The parents, the community and available 
specialists must co-operate with the tea- 
a in helping the child to grow toward 
readiness to read. This spirit of co-opera- 
tion must attend the child’s instructional 
program in reading throughout his school 
career. 

Since success is the key word in helping 
the retarded child to master the skills 
and learnings he will need to gather 
meaning from reading materials, he must 
have all the encouragement possible. 

One effective means of developin 
readiness is through oral language ae 
that flows from the picture story. Pictures 
can also be used to help the child acquire 
basic interpretive skills. Many fine read- 
ing readiness workbooks are available to 
supplement the concrete objects used by 
the teacher to help the child grow in sen- 


sory perception. 
In Conclusion 


Do mentally retarded children learn to 
read with enough proficiency to profit 
from a planned program of reading in- 
struction? In spite of marked limitations 
and the slow process, the retarded do 
learn to read. The careful selection of 
stimulating and effective materials hel 
significantly. The results, even though 
they may be limited, justify the time, 
effort and expense entailed in teaching the 
retarded child to use reading materials 
proficiently in attaining socio-economic 
competency and adjustment. 











PART IV 
Creating Books for Children 





Introduction 
NANCY LARRICK 


(The luncheon program was planned 
and reported by Virginia Mathews) 


URING the sessions of these two 
days we have been considering vari- 
ous aspects of the central theme of this 
conference—Reading in Action. In dis- 
cussing the significance of reading in the 
development of the child as a personality, 
we have considered how it may broaden 
his experience and his thinking; how it 
may increase his satisfaction in living and 
challenge him to a more creative approach 
to his personal life and to the community 
of which he is a part. 

It is here that we realize the importance 
of the author and the artist, for it is 
their experiences, their personalities and 
their philosophies that are shared with 
the reader through the printed page. Chil- 
dren feel a very personal relationship to 
those who tell them a story through the 
words and pictures of a book; they realize 
that in a sense, the book expresses what 
the author is. For the author writes his 
experiences—what he has seen, heard 
and felt; what he cares about; the places 
he has visited—just as an artist draws 
these things. 

Our speakers at the luncheon today are 
four people who have spent most of their 
adult lives creating books for children. 
We have asked them to tell us something 
of how they transmit what they see, 
think and enjoy to their young readers. 
It seems evident that these people put 
pieces of themselves into every book. Mrs. 
de Angeli’s books are full of children, 
big and little; we understand this when 
we know that she has always been sur- 
rounded by large family groups—her own 
as a child, and then her children and 
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grandchildren. Her books also reflect her 
interest in the different national heritages 
that merge in America. Lynd Ward and 
May McNeer (who is Mrs. Lynd Ward), 
express over and over again in their books 
their love of travel and the out-of-doors, 
their respect for moral and physical 
courage. Catherine Peare writes about 
men and women who reaffirm the strength 
of quiet leadership, and her personal con- 
cern for people of every creed and color 
shines through everything she writes. 

We'll begin by introducing May 
McNeer. Brought up in Tampa, Florida, 
she graduated from Columbia University 
School of Journalism. The author of 18 
books, some fiction and some nonfiction, 
she is fascinated by American history and 
the special flavor of the different regions 
of the United States. Almost all her books 
contain a trip or a journey — carryover 
perhaps from her peripatetic childhood. 
Up a Crooked River and War Chief of 
the Seminoles are laid in the Florida she 
knows so well; among others are The 
California Gold Rush, The Story of the 
Southern Highlands and with her hus- 
band, such utiful books as Martin 
Luther, Abraham Lincoln and Little 
Baptiste. 


May McNeer Speaks 


Not long ago I received a letter from 
Brooklyn, from Walter who is in the 
fourth grade in P. S. 42: “Dear Author: 
How did you think of a name like ‘Little 
Baptiste’? How did you get to think of 
a thing like having a giraffe and an ele- 
phant wandering around in the woods? 
How did you think of a thing like that? 
I'm waiting for your answer.” 

This letter brought up various ques- 
tions in my own mind. Why does a writer 
choose one particular idea when he is in 
contact with so many? Of course every 
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writer has his family life, his childhood, 
his special interests, the books he has read, 
his way of thinking, and all these things 
go into every book he writes. But why 
does he select one particular idea and 
not another ? 

Well, as I wrote Walter, we go every 
summer to a little cabin up in the deep 
woods of Canada. When our children 
were younger, we used to play a game 
as we ate on the front porch—a game 
about the trail that we could see coming 
out of the dark, mysterious woods. It was 
called, ““What Is Coming Down the 
Trail?” We would go around the table 
with a rabbit, a squirrel, a porcupine; 
then a deer, a bear, and a whole family 
of skunks, marching tail to tail. As the 
hilarity increased, our youngest insisted 
that she saw a baboon with a bucket on 
his head. So after some years had passed, 
I just had to sit down and write about a 
little French Canadian boy who found 
some strange animals in the woods, es- 
caped from a wrecked circus train. So 
that probably explains the origin of that 
story. 

Others have had quite different origins. 
War Chief of the Seminoles came about 
through long family association with 
Osceola, the Seminole Chief. My grand- 
father was his physician when he was in 
prison and until he died. 

In reading about Florida for this story, 
I came across the description of a dark 
and crooked river with jungle roads and 
a funny little steamboat that chugged 
along. There were descriptions, too, of 
vanishing lakes that could disappear 
through holes in the ground. This started 
me thinking all kinds of adventurous 
ideas, and Up a Crooked River was the 
result. 


Some ple are able to write about 
people who are near them every day, and 
the immediate world around them. [| 
can't do that—I have to stand off and 
look back at my material. So when we 
were in Mexico, I hadn't any idea of 
writing a book about Mexico. But when 
we came home and sufficient time had 
elapsed, we decided to do a book about 
it—the kind of a book we would like to 
have read before. going there. We had 
known so little about the country and we 
learned so much that selection became 


the great problem. We worked on it 
together, boiling down material, outlin- 
ing, and discussing the amount of space 
to be given to text and to pictures. 

Working together requires lots of dis- 
cussion and many compromises. In a book 
with more text than pictures, the text is 
written first. Then if my husband says, 
“The dress you put on Polly is red and 
it would look better blue in my pictures,” 
I am perfectly willing to send Polly up- 
stairs and make her change it. 

We always hope that our story of a 
region or a person or period will be 
dramatic enough to make a child want to 
read longer books on the subject later on. 

Writing books for children provides 
some wonderful experiences for the 
author. As an author you meet some of the 
very best people. For instance, I have re- 
cently struck up a friendship with Mr. A. 
Lincoln of Illinois. Coming from the part 
of the country I came from, I had little 
chance to know him as a friend when I 
was a child. 

So writing books educates the author 
too. So in answer to Walter's question, 
“How do you come to think of a thing 
like that?” I can say this: The author 
thinks about the books he reads and the 
people he knows, and he thinks about 
the world as he knows it. Sometimes his 
imagination takes off into the blue on a 
flight of fancy, and when he makes a 
safe landing, he writes about it. 


CHAIRMAN: Now I would like to intro- 
duce Lynd Ward who was born in Chi- 
cago, graduated from Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and studied at the 
National Academy for Graphic Art in 
Leipsig. He introduced to America the 
wood-cut novel, a story without text, be- 
ginning with a novel entitled, God’s Man. 
Over the past 30 years Lynd Ward has 
illustrated and designed over 100 books. 
Originally a wood engraver, he works as 
easily in water color, oils and lithograph, 
and is represented in many museums. His 
illustrations have enhanced such books as 
Johnny Tremain, America’s Paul Revere, 
Robert E. Lee by Commager, and The 
Little Red Lighthouse and the Great Gray 
Bridge. In 1953 he was awarded the 
Caldecott Medal for The Biggest Bear, 
a book he wrote and illustrated. 
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Lynd Ward Speaks 


It is an honor for an artist to be asked 
to address a group of people concerned 
with reading. I do not know that I can 
speak for painters and mural artists and 
print makers, but speaking for illustra- 
tors, I know that they must learn to read! 
In addition, an artist who goes into the 
book field must be concerned with the 
book as a form, convinced of its im- 
a and its uniqueness. He must 

ve a sense of the magic it can perform, 
of the role that it has in facilitating 
communication between people. Then 
there are certain basic factors involved 
in the production of books that make 
special demands on an artist working in 
this field. There are three—all inter- 
mingled and all of equal importance— 
which must be considered simultaneously 
by the artist who tries to develop a set 
of pictures. 

First of all, the artist must be con- 
cerned with the technique of reproduc- 
tion. He must know that the work he does 
on a given original, whether it be a 
drawing, a painting or something else, 
is only the beginning. What gets into 
the book will be a translation of his 
work. A hundred years ago, an artist had 
a very limited range of materials and 
mediums he could employ. Today there 
are so many ways of getting a picture onto 
a page that an artist must work with 
technical processes in mind, deciding 
with his publisher which technique is 
right for a given text. 

For example, the simplest means of 
making a picture for any book page is 
the line drawing with a brush or pen. 
The drawing is photographed, the line 
cut is made and locked up in the press 
along with the . Then there is the 
lithograph, a drawing done on stone and 
transferred to a zinc offset plate. This 
rocess was used for the pictures in 
ttle Baptiste and provided the duotone 
effect. Line drawings and lithography are 
often used together. 


In addition to basic decisions as to 
rocesses to be used, the illustrator must 
concerned with sequence of pages. He 
must be sensitive to the fact that a book 
is an experience in time as well as an 
object existing in space, and that what 


appears on the first pages will be devel- 
oped by what comes on later pages, so 
that when the reader reaches the end of 
the book he has been the recipient of 
many visual impacts. An artist must realize 
the totality of these impacts, of each page 
added to the one before it, and judge the 
total effect on the reader. To help him 
with this and to rough out the content of 
each page and the relation of pictures to 
text, he usually prepares a dummy. 

The second thing with which an artist 
must concern himself is the matter of 
facts. What does he know? If he does not 


know what it is that he must put into his 
drawings, he must find out about it. 

But in addition to recording facts an 
artist must have a relation to those facts, 


so impressions and emotions become im- 
portant too. Experiences and impressions 
are stored away ready to be used in some 
form. 

The Biggest Bear stems from the many 
childhood summers I spent in the back- 
woods of Canada. One of the things I 
remembered was how the son of a farmer 
friend of ours had been out berrying one 
day. He was picking happily when he got 
to a particularly large stump and on the 
other side of it was a large bear similarly 
engaged. They raised their heads at the 
same time and saw each other; the bear 
went one way and Bill went the other. 
Bill’s grandfather reenacts the scene in my 
book, The Biggest Bear! 

In this fon. Ur too, a very stout lady 
from another camp plays a part, though 
somewhat transformed. Mrs. Clark used 
to fish for trout, and she employed one of 
the small boys from the neighborhood to 
row her boat for her. Since she tipped the 
scales at about 300 pounds and the boy at 
about 75 pounds, the resulting silhouette 
of the boat being rowed across the lake 
was unforgettable! The lady’s shape and 
bulk were assigned to the bear and the 
illustration is part of the book. 


What an artist feels is of great impor- 
tance, and his basic attitude is bound to 
come through and be an important part 
of whatever communication is effected by 
the book. His emotion can be one of 
gaiety and enjoyment, as in Little Baptiste; 
or the material can be approached with a 
concern for the somberness of certain 
aspects of life or of history. A basic 
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sympathy for people is bound to come 
strongly through in the work of both 
author and artist. And it is concern for 
what the reader will get from his work 
that must be uppermost in the artist's 
approach to all these problems. 


CHAIRMAN: Our next speaker, Cath- 
erine Owens Peare, was born in New 
Jersey and worked as a security analyst 
and investment statistician before she 
began work as a full-time professional 
writer. Later she did work for the Na- 
tional Urban League. Her biographies 
provide vivid portraits in easy reading 
style and format for children in the $ to 
12 age group. Her books include: Wash- 
ington Irving, Albert Einstein, Jobn J. 
Audubon, Robert Louis Stevenson, Mark 
Twain. For adults she has written a life 
of William Penn, published this spring 
with critical acclaim. 


Catherine Peare Speaks 


Writing for children is a very special 
kind of career, a career with as much fun 
and enjoyment as there is work, and a 
great deal of rich satisfaction. Writing 
for a living and writing for children are 
not the same thing! When you write for 
adults, you are creating entertainment for 
minds that are already saturated with 
impressions, minds that have cultivated 
the talent for doubt and are more or less 
hardened into form. But when you write 
for children, you're dealing with minds 
that take the impressions that you lay 
upon them, impressions that may be used 
for the rest of their lives. 

Before you can put a word on paper for 
children, you must know a great deal 
about yourself and your own personality. 
You must know your qualifications for the 
work. I think you have to know what you 
believe. You have to have a point of view, 
and some kind of positive faith. As a 
matter of self-measurement, there are 
three questions you can ask yourself. They 
are these: Do you believe that the end 
justifies the means? Do you believe that 
violence is an intelligent way to settle 
human disputes and differences? Do you 
believe it is all right to cut moral corners 
in telling your story to make the oe turn 
out the way you want it to? I think the 


answers that I hope to give are implicit 
in the questions. 

But the work isn’t all that heavy. The 
basic requirement for writing children’s 
books is enjoyment. If a story excites 
while you are writing it, there's bound to 
be some excitement carried over to your 
young reader. When I went out to explore 
the Missouri caves that Mark Twain 
explored as a boy and loved so much, I 
think I got almost as much out of it as 
he did. They're quite scary! 

My next _ is that you must have 
accuracy and authenticity. It is especially 
a Keen in nonfiction and my own field 
of biography, but this applies to all chil- 
dren's books. Research must be meticulous 
and voluminous. Because children are 
believers, they are entitled to authenticity. 
And this cannot always be achieved just 
in a library. Perhaps you think I was 
stretching a point to go all the way to 
Missouri to look at the caves. But I wasn’t. 
I remember talking once to a group of 
fifth graders about Henry W. Longfellow. 
I was able to tell them that Spain is just 
the way he described it in his poem. That 
there really are river beds running dry, 
that there are castles on distant hilltops, 
that there are white palaces gleaming in 
the sun. And I could see that these assur- 
ances made Longfellow much more of a 
human being to them. 

Bringing the child and the book to- 
gether is not a direct process—there are 
teachers, librarians and parents who select 
for them along the way. But you are 
writing, always, for the child. You and 
your reader create the story together, for 
a book without a reader is not a book at 
all. You and the child must be in direct 
communication, or nothing will happen. 


CHAIRMAN: The fourth on our team 
is Marguerite de Angeli. She was born in 
Michigan, one of a large and devoted 
family which moved to Philadelphia when 
she was a child and has lived there ever 
since. Five children and ten grandchildren 
have served as models for her 16 books, 
all of which she has illustrated herself. 
All of her books have a joyous, glowing 
— in text and pictures. The colorful 

ennsylvania Dutch heritage provided 
background for such books as anets 
Lydia, Up the Hill, Copper-Toed Boots. 
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Thee Hannah! had a background of the 
Pennsylvania Quakers. The Door in the 
Wall was awarded the Newbery Medal in 
1950 as the finest contribution to chil- 
dren’s literature in that year. 


Marguerite de Angeli Speaks 


There is something I believe more and 
more as I grow older—that children are 
born into this world with an awareness 
and perception that they lose gradually 
as they come in contact with the world. 
Therefore, I think you can’t begin too 
young to read to children. A baby in arms, 
even, won't know what you're reading but 
will love the sound of your voice and 
your nearness. After a while, the words 
make sense and pictures begin to grow 
in his mind, and before you know it, he 
loves to read. 

I began making books for children just 
because I always wanted to do it. I always 
wondered why we express ourselves in 
words and pictures. !s there something 
that we want to remember? Or something 
we want to share? In Michigan as a child 
I can remember walking home through 
the snow with my father, and seeing the 
pink of the chimneys and the blue smoke 
coming out of them. When I look at 
people or things, I am drawing them in 
my mind. The feeling of things stays with 
me, though I forget the details. 

Beginning with the little Ted and Nina 


books, I realized that everything I put 
down would be in print and might affect 
a child—even such a small thing as watch- 
ing when you cross the street. Then my 
father would tell us stories of the Penn- 
sylvania Dutch. I remembered the story of 
Yonny and his mother going fishing. They 
sat and sat and neither caught anything 
So Yonny said, “Ma, does something bite 
you?” She said, “No, nothing bites me— 
let's go home!” So I put all these things 
into my books. 

Bright April grew out of my friendship 
with a very fine Negro woman whose 
several children were almost blonde. I 
became interested in the kinds of prob- 
lems they faced. One day we were able to 
talk about it, and she told me her story. 
For six years I thought about it, and then 
I wrote the book. 

I am now working on a version of the 
Old Testament, so I went to the Middle 
East to get the flavor and the color, and 
was flown out during the recent battles 
there. And so it goes, with each book 
seeming to grow from bits and pieces of 
the past and present. 


CHAIRMAN: Now you see what I meant 
when I said that these writers and illus- 
trators put pieces of themselves into every 
book. I believe this explains why their 
books are read by children with delight 
and remembered so vividly. 
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The Reading Program in Action: Demonstrations, Discussion, 


Evaluation 





1. Individualized Reading 


INDIVIDUALIZED READING: 
A PROGRAM OF SEEKING, 
SELF-SELECTION, AND PACING 


May LAZAR 


Probably the development of effective 
reading programs has nee studied more 
often by educational researchers than any 
other area. 

As a resuit of our own various research 
studies in New York City through the 
years, we had realized for some time that 
practices in reading have not kept up with 
the newer thoughts on child development 
and learning. Too close adherence to 
grade-level standards and the use of 
graded textbooks which assumed that all 
children move at the same pace prevented 
our practices from being as forward as 
our ideas. We began, therefore, to sharpen 
our thoughts in view of our findings and 
to take a new look at the whole program 
—the place of reading in the total curricu- 
lum, the materials and methods used, and 
the results in terms of larger values rather 
than in terms of the skills alone. 

Our belief was and still is that reading 
is a way of life and not a skills gadget- 
collecting procedure. We believe that ex- 
periences and relationships are closely 
related to reading activities and that read- 
ing is a vital part of the child’s full life. 
We believe that the skills are necessary in 
any program, but that they must be intro- 
duced functionally. The child should 
know what skills he needs and why he 
needs them. The specific skills to be 
taught and when to teach them depend 
upon the strength of purposes and urgency 
of needs. 

In our research projects over the years 
in New York, we have found that it is 
not unusual for many classes to have a 
wide range of abilities from nonreaders 
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to those who were about two years ad- 
vanced. With such a situation it was 
impossible to succeed with class or even 
group instruction. The solution seemed to 
lie in a truly individualized approach to 
reading—one that would reach the varying 
needs, interests, and drives of the children 
in the class. For several years various 
adaptations of this approach were tried in 
certain of the schools. 


As we worked more and more with the 
individualized approach, we began to 
crystallize our thinking and organize and 
record our thoughts. Thus a tentative 
mimeographed brochure, “Thinking 
About Individualized Reading,” was pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search of the New York City Board of 
Education. 


During the years when the individual- 
ized approach to reading was occupying 
our thoughts, we found from the profes- 
sional literature that others had also been 
working and thinking along the same 
lines for some time—Marian Jenkins and 
Grace Garrettson in California, Jeanette 
Veatch in Maryland, and a number of 
others. Willard C. Olson's studies con- 
cerned with the nature of growth, be- 
havior and achievement led to the concepts 
of seeking, self-selection, and pacing. Dr. 
Olson’ points out that the healthy child is 
continually exploring his environment and 
seeking experiences which fit in with his 
growth and needs. These seeking ten- 
dencies and self-selection of stimulating 
material in the environment are basic for 
learning. Pacing is the teacher's responsi- 
bility for providing each child with the 
materials and experiences at a tempo that 
insures success at his stage of maturity. 





Willard C. Olson, “Seeking, Self-selection, and 
Pacing in the Use of Books by Children,’ The Packet, 
(Spring we we Boston 16, Mass.: D. C. Heath and 


Y, bus Avenue. 
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Dr. Olson ties up these concepts admira- 
bly with the reading program. These 
studies gave reassurance to our own 
theories of individualized reading. 

Before explaining the operation of this 

approach, it seems necessary to present 
some underlying fundamental premises, 
as follows: 

Readin 
child. 

A child should have the opportunity to 
proceed at his own pace. 

The reading experiences should elimi- 
nate comparisons with others. 

The level of the reader or reading 
material should be subordinate to the 
act and enjoyment of reading itself. 

Allowing a child some freedom of 
choice in selection of his reading 
materials will develop real purpose 
for reading. 

Instruction in reading and reading itself 
are constantly interwoven. 


“Individualized Reading” Defined 

The term “individualized reading” is 
not altogether satisfactory. Some persons 
mistakenly assume it means that there is 
never opportunity for group or class 
teaching and sharing. ‘Personalized read- 
ing” and “‘self-selection reading” are also 
not entirely descriptive terms because they 
wrongly imply that assigned reading activ- 
ities may not be included. Because most 
reading authorities use this term, the title 
“individualized reading” is used here. It 
is defined as the developmental approach 
to reading based closely on the specific 
capacities and needs of children and how 
they learn. Individualized reading is not 
subordinate to or an adjunct of the basic 
reading program— it is the basic program. 

The major features of individualized 
reading are that children generally make 
their own selections and read at their own 
tate. The teacher works with individuals 
chiefly but also with groups or with the 
whole class on difficulties rved during 
individual sessions. Grouping, then, has 
real purpose. 

How did this approach start in the 
schools? What are the advantages? What 
are the problems? 

apn 9 our publications, informal re- 
ports and personal contacts, some of the 
school personnel became aware of our 


is a matter individual to each 


point of view, and after further reading 
and inquiry decided to experiment in their 
own shook. The reading consultants of 
the New York City Division of Elemen- 
tary Schools who had had the opportunity 
to work with us on various projects helped 
in translating some of our ideas to the 
teachers and principals. They also assisted 
in setting up the program in some of the 
schools. 

Two staff members of the Bureau of 
Educational Research are making a survey 
in the schools where individualized read- 
ing has been started. They are observing 
classes and interviewing principals, teach- 
ers and pupils. I also have visited some of 
the schools. It is most stimulating to find 
such good thinking on the part of the 
school rsonnel and such excellent 
implementation of their thinking. 

e principals preferred to go slowly at 
first, involving only those teachers who 
volunteered and were willing to experi- 
ment. The grades were mainly fourth and 
higher, although a number of primary 
classes were included. 

Some of the preliminary steps taken 
were as follows: 

e Getting as many suitable books into 
the classroom as possible; keeping books 
flowing in and out of classroom 

e Telling the children something about 
the changes in approach 

e Finding out the children’s interests 
and personal feelings toward books and 
reading 

e Determining the children’s comfort- 
able reading levels; their strengths and 
weaknesses: the specific skills needed 

e Establishing necessary routines; de- 
veloping self-management with respect to 
these routines 

e Helping the child and the right book 
come together 

Visits to some 40 classes showed that 
although no two teachers worked in exact- 
ly the same way even in the same school, 
there emerged a general picture of 
procedures: 

e Teachers generally gave some direc- 
tions to the class as a whole. 

e A time was given when all children 
read independently from self-selected 
material. 

e Teachers held sessions or conferences 
with individual children or a small group. 
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e Teachers kept records of children’s 
abilities, needs and interests. 

e The children kept simple records 
and reports of their readings. 

e There was class or group discussion 
or sharing of books read. 

The teachers devised various ways of 
working with the children. They might 
have the conference off in a corner of the 
room, or they might walk down the aisles 
asking the children to read for them and 
giving aid when needed or asked for. 
They varied their procedures. They could 
not work with every child every day, nor 
was there sharing every day. The length 
of the sessiors depended on the children, 
the size of the class, the material available, 
and the purposes of the children and the 
teacher. There was no precise pattern or 
set of rules which the teacher followed. 

In the individualized reading approach, 
the teacher's role is crucial. She must plan 
carefully, budget her time, keep adequate 
records, evaluate her procedures, and be 
flexible, resourceful and creative. The 
teachers observed were more aware and 
concerned about the skills than they had 
ever been in the basic reader program. 
They understood how to cules the 
skills instruction with the free-selection 
material. They also seemed to sense a 
better relationship between the amount of 
time given to skills development and the 
actual act of reading. This is the way one 
teacher expressed herself: ‘The mechanics 
are men The teacher's understand- 
ing of how the mechanics are to be fitted 
in is important. It’s the meshing of the 
mechanics and the actual reading that is 
inherent in individualized me Sng At 
times the teacher actually cannot focus on 
the mechanics per se if the reading is 
interfered with, but good planning makes 
time for the development of mechanics.” 

In the discussion or sharing sessions, 
we observed more lively participation and 
interest on the part of the children than 
was ever possible in any other type of 
reading program. Wider vocabulary usage, 
deeper comprehension and more critical 
thinking were evident. The activities de- 
scribed above were not limited to certain 
reading periods. Free-selection operated at 
other times, and skills were developed 
similarly in reading situations concerned 
with other curriculum areas. 


The evaluation of this approach cannot 
be left to the use of standardized tests 
alone. Other observations are necessary in 
order to measure the quality and depth of 
the children’s reading. What effect, for 
example, has reading on the child's 
thinking ? 

As in any program, some problems 
arose. The teachers and principals ex- 
pressed concern about: 

Materials. There are not enough books 
as yet to fit the needs of the classes; ad- 
ministration and organization of the books 
are serious factors. 

Children’s ability in selection. Some 
children may need special guidance the 
teacher does not foresee. 

Teacher attitude. Fear of something 
new. 

Teacher effectiveness. Would all teach- 
ers be able to handle this approach suc- 
cessfully ? 

Supervision. Flexibility makes pro- 
cedures more difficult to assess. If the 
supervisor understands and has the same 
objectives, evaluation will not be too diffi- 
cult. He may, however, have to employ 
evaluative measures somewhat different in 
nature from the existing ones. 

Parents’ reactions. Skepticism about 
changing procedures. 

Observations have shown that the 
teachers and supervisors are meeting the 
challenge of these problems. The mate- 
rials will always present difficulties. The 
public libraries are finding that even they 
do not have an adequate supply because 


of this new interest. 


Values for the Child 


The values of the individualized ap- 
proach are too numerous to include in 
this paper. The most important will be 
summarized as follows: 

e Really provides for individual dif- 
ferences; satisfies children’s needs for 
seeking, self-selection and pacing. 

e Better integration with other lan- 
guage arts; more creative thinking and 
critical reading; wide increase in vocabu- 
lary; motivation for listening, writing, 
and spelling; strong desire to communicate 
ideas. 

e Decided carry-over to homes; more 
self-initiated reading; extensive use of 
public library. 
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e Social interaction; good relationships 
within the class; acceptance of one an- 
other's contributions; caste system is 
broken down. 

Observations and interviews with the 
children have indicated that they are hap- 
pier, reading more and learning more. 


Values and Rewarding Outcomes 
for the Teacher 


e One-to-one relationship with child— 
leading more closely to child's needs. 

e Interest, independence and _ self- 
status of the children lessen the proba- 
bility of behavior problems. 

e Increased teacher growth resulting 
from greater responsibility in identifying 
and adjusting skills. 

e The problem of the wide range of 
ability is more easily handled. 

e Integration of the curriculum is a 
natural outgrowth of this approach. 

e Increased status of teacher by partici- 
pation in pioneer work, opportunities to 
show her creativeness, resourcefulness, 
flexibility. 

e Support and active participation of 
supervisor. 

Our observations and interviews have 
shown us that the teachers participating 
in the individualized approach are thor- 
oughly satisfied and in most cases enthu- 
siastic. I should like to close this paper 
with a quotation from an interview with 
a principal: “This is the best thing that 
has come along in the educational field for 
a long time. It seems so simple that one 
wonders why it wasn’t hit upon before. 
This is truly getting at the individual. 
This is individualizing in fact and not 
in name only.” 


INDIVIDUALIZED READING IN ACTION 


ELIZABETH YOUNG 


I was asked to describe for you our way 
of learning to read in my fifth grade. 
There is nothing I would rather talk about. 

I have been thing individualized read- 
ing since my third year of teaching. In the 
five years that have passed, I have learned 
a lot about it. My children learn to read 
from books they choose. I do not find it 


necessary to “motivate” them to read. 


Reading books that they have chosen is 
as natural to them as breathing. 

We have no groups labeled according 
to ability. There is no need for children 
of higher reading ability to feel superior, 
or children of lower ability to want to 
pull Joan’s hair because she can read 
anything she picks up. The minimum 
achievement gain for any child has been 
12 months. 

My children are so fascinated with the 
idea of choosing their own books that 
they explore every possible source to get 
them. They comb all of the libraries they 
can find. The Enoch Pratt Free Library 
started us off this year with a box of 45 
books—one for each child. In addition, 
each child brought in two or three books 
on his own. Our supply is around 125-150 
books for my 45 children. 


Starting the Reading Period 


Often my children like to come in 
before the bell rings. Any morning you 
might find several children reading lei- 
surely from humorous books (before the 
serious business of the day begins!), 
another at the easel painting on a story 
illustration, or a twosome in a corner 
reading parts of a book to each other. 
And it is truly upsetting to have the bell 
interrupt such activity in order to ‘begin 
school.” 

But begin it we must, and after the 
usual opening ceremonies, I start out by 
holding uP from five to ten books which 
I have found. I am always sure of 
“takers.” This is what happens when 
children choose their own reading books. 

Next we plan together the various 
activities—after their silent reading—that 
are to be carried on while I have my 
individual or group reading conferences. 
Each child has in mind some idea, and if 
he doesn’t (which is not often) I am 
ready with suggestions. 

Once I am sure that things will be 
a quiet and busy, we are ready to 

gin the reading conferences. The chil- 
dren take turns coming to me to read from 
their self-selected pieces of material. 
During these individual sessions I notice 
their reading weaknesses. They might lack 
skill in attacking words, in thinking criti- 
cally, in making inferences, or in getting 
a central thought. As each child comes to 
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me, I take notes about his reading and 
the kind of skill he needs practice in most. 
I check his reading, or test his ability to 
get meaning from books. 

Each child in the class has a page in 
my notebook for entries concerning his 
reading progress. Other data on the page 
might be his latest reading test result, his 
IQ, as well as the books from which he 
has read to me. 

From these records I can get a running 

icture of a child’s reading since we have 
loan together. But also I am able to plan 
the best way to save time by grouping 
those who have similar needs, and helping 
them all at the same time. 


The Use of Experiences in Reading 


I find in my class, as many teachers do 
with enrollments of 40 to 47, children 
who need special work on vocabulary 
building. Several of my children are far 
below the grade reading level. They need 
much help. I have just the cure for that. 
We make a co-operative reader together. 
We call it “Class Diary.” It is simply a 
story of all of the wonderful and exciting 
things that happen to us from day to day. 
They like to read from their Diary which 
we always keep available. I find these 
slow readers have much less trouble when 
they are reading something that is a part 
of them. 

Other reading activities can be devel- 
oped from our Diary. A second day after 
a given experience, we can work on com- 
pound words, for example: “sawdust.” 
Or we might study prefixes or suffixes as 
in the words “unexpected” and “com- 
fortably.”’ 

Among my favorite groups are those 
that form from pure interest—we call 
them “reporters.” They read books on 
different topics of interest to the class and 
then report facts at the end of the period. 
For example, one day they might read 
and report on dogs. On another day it 
might Ee weather. And so it goes. 


We finish our reading period by shar- 
ing all that we feel is of interest to the 
class—reports, dramatizations, demonstra- 
tions in the area of science, or plugs for 
books that someone has liked particularly 
well. Through these sharings I have 
wonderful opportunities to plan for the 


next day. We don’t have any dull mo- 
ments in my fifth-grade class because we 
are simply too busy—working, sharing 
and living. 


KAREL NEWMAN 


The individualized reading program 
has operated in my classroom for the past 
two years. When I volunteered to institute 
it in my classroom, I had a fourth-grade 
group, average and above average in 
reading ability. My principal was most 
enthusiastic about the program and sent 
me many new trade books. The very fact 
that we were not using the standard basal 
readers and were able to choose from a 
variety of authors and kinds of books 
created an enchantment for both the 
students and teacher. 


In organizing the mechanics of the 
program, my primary objective was to 
instill as strong a motivation to read as 

ssible. I placed the most attractive 

ks and jackets in accessible places in 
the room. Signs such as, “Scientists Sit 
Here,” “Have You Read These?’’ and 
“Who Is Horton?” were prominently dis- 
played. For the first week, the children 
were not permitted to read the books. I 
created story hours by candlelight, talked 
about the books, showed pictures, read 
blurbs, excerpts and first chapters from 
about 25 books that covered a variety of 
categories. Particularly effective for this 
type of treatment were The Hundred 
Dresses' and Mr. Popper's Penguins.* 
This year I had the added advantage of 
being able to call upon children from last 
year to tell the class about their experi- 
ences with certain books and authors. We 
thought of books in categories fulfilling 
certain interest requirements. 

After the class’s interest seemed con- 
siderably heightened and I felt reasonably 
sure that each child would try to find a 
book, I explained the program. Each child 
was to choose his own book and read it 
only as long as it held his interest. 


My next task was to test the children. 
There had been Standardized Reading 





IEleanor Estes. The Hundred Dresses. New York: 
Harcourt Brace, 1944. 

2Richard and Florence Atwater, Mr. Popper's Pen- 
guins. Boston: Little, Brown, 1938. 
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Tests given at the end of the third year. 
Now I used the Informal Book Test 
which gave specific instructions for dis- 
covering reading deficiencies. This helped 
me to understand where specific problems 
lay. I was to continue discovering difficul- 
ties by means of the many individual 
interviews which followed. 

By this point in the term, the reading 
period extends for one hour. Frequently, 
the first ten minutes are devoted to the 
teaching of a skill that is needed by the 
entire class. At this time, there may also 
follow a short explanation of the purpose 
of what we call the “pooling period” for 
the day so that the children may be clear 
on what is expected of them. 

The actual reading period is approxi- 
mately 40 minutes. The children select 
their books and settle down to read. 
While they are reading, I may assist in 
one of several ways. A group that shares 
a common skill difficulty may meet with 
me to work and drill on the problem. We 
use pages from workbooks that are appli- 
cable to the specific skill area. If I am not 
working with a group, during the course 
of the period, I may interview four or five 
children intensively and thus continue to 
discover specific weaknesses and provide 
drill work. In the case of the more ad- 
vanced reader, I may be working on only 
comprehension and contextual problems. 
A more general overview of the class 
work may be gleaned if I walk around 
and sit with twelve or fifteen children 
during the hour. During the reading time, 
I may be called upon to answer questions 
about individual reading problems or help 
in the selection of books. 

The “pooling period” is the climax of 
the hour this “nine of books may be 
directed within broad categories. Some 
provocative questions are asked about char- 
acters and situations in books that have 
been read. The children, a upon 
their particular abilities, will answer these 
questions on face value or read into the 
problem their own meanings. We might 
even pool with kinds of words or phrases, 
sensory, action or descriptive. This unify- 
ing of the class at the beginning and end 
of the period makes for a healthy class- 
room atmosphere that disc the 
competitive aspects of group work. 


No really effective reading program can 
be restricted to a specified time limit. The 
children will see that it naturally spills 
over into other curriculum areas. The 
children are enthusiastic about their read- 
ing and wish to express their feelings in 

sitive responses. Language arts is a 

ertile field. Using books of cartoons that 

we have read, the children have made up 
their own captions. Innumerable plays and 
playlets have been acted, and some writ- 
ten. Poetry has been more and more 
appreciated since we have read so much 
and so many different kinds. Every child 
in my class has written at least two origi- 
nal stories, not necessarily fiction, but 
covering poetry, autobiography, science, 
mystery, etc. The children have improved 
their writing technique to encourage 
answers from authors, many of whom 
have responded personally, which has 
heightened interest considerably. 

More important than my reaction is the 
ee feeling that the children have 
about the program. They love it and their 
work is a reflection of this attitude. I hear 
comments like these: “It’s like finding 
freedom,” “You owe me 15 minutes of 
reading,” “You can read without rush- 
ing,” “What happens if I have to have a 
reader next term?,” ‘You feel grownup,” 
“We learn more this way.” In case we 
think that we have fooled them with our 
grouping, one or two have been known 
to say, “I like this way of reading; there 
are no slow or fast groups.” 

Based on my experience with the pro- 
gram, the most salient aspects are the 
inbreeding of this great desire to read. 
Each child in my class has read approxi- 
mately 25 books at this point of the term. 
Here is a program that in actual practice 
has developed a love and respect for 
reading in almost every child exposed to it 
and at the same time has stressed skills 
teaching based on individual needs and 
differences. 


Percy W. BRUCE 


Our program has evolved over a period 
of many years, the curriculum study alone 
taking six years. We find several condi- 
tions necessary for success in our approach 
to reading: the wholehearted approval of 
the administration and staff; a well- 
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educated, kind and emotionally-mature 
teacher, and a wide variety of materials at 
several levels of difficulty in both class- 
rooms and library. 

What should a child have for a success- 
ful reading experience? A mental age of 
six years, six months; good hearing, 
speech and eyesight; many and varied 
experiences; ability to follow directions 
and to listen attentively for short periods, 
and a generally happy outlook. Teachers 
must know each child intimately, there- 
fore classes must be reasonably small. We 
have no class over 28 and the average is 
less than 24. We make every effort to kee 
our rooms cheerful in appearance, wi 
warmth, friendliness, and trust in the 
classroom and in each other. 

Our program is based on three concepts 
as some of you will recall who viewed our 
reading slides taken in our classrooms in 
1954: 

1. Readiness to read comes as a result 
of long gradual development and calls for 
understanding each child. We don’t wait 
for readiness, rather we plan a rich pro- 
gram of activities to develop a child’s 
social, emotional, visual and listening 
behavior. 

2. Experience with objects, words and 
people brings better opportunity for learn- 
ing. Hence we take trips to the farm, the 
zoo, the boat yards and perhaps the fish 
hatchery. 

3. Emphasis is placed on the meaning 
of words and phrases of interest to the 
child, as opposed to isoiated words and 
phrases. The story charts are alive with 
the children’s own experiences related by 
them and written by the teacher in large 
black manuscript. 

Every conceivable method is employed 
that may prove helpful in meeting the 
needs of the individual child. Our kinder- 
garten library corners are very popular. 
Children like to “read the pictures” to 
their friends. They love the songs, poems 
and stories they hear on the record player, 
all of which are helpful in the develop- 
ment of vocabulary. Our children are 
encouraged to dramatize what they have 
learned. 

Because all children are not ready to 
read at the same time, we believe individ- 
ual instruction is the soundest approach. 
Some progress rapidly, others at a much 


slower rate. This highlights the need for 
ample materials at several levels of diffi- 
culty, not one or two texts but five or six, 
so that the children will achieve greater 
fluency before proceeding to the next 
level. An important part of our job is 
guiding each child in selecting books and 
materials that challenge his interest and 
ability. Our teachers have much flexibility 
in the teaching of reading since there is 
no one best or right method to teach a 
child to read. What works with one child 
may not work with another. 

Children in second grade share the 
story time by reading to the group occa- 
sionally. They also enjoy stories with the 
librarian. Children like individual reading 
because they can proceed at their own pace 
and don’t have to wait for everyone to 
finish. They can choose what they want to 
read when they become independent read- 
ers. Most children like to hear about the 
books their friends are reading or have 
enjoyed and of course like to tell about 
theirs, too. 

Our first-grade teachers usually take 
their groups on to second. We believe 
that much time is gained thereby. We 
have tried this in third and fourth grades 
with much the same success. Records of 
each child's reading are kept on cards and 
charts. Children needing extra help work 
with our special reading teacher, either 
singly or in groups of twos or threes. To 
make this program successful calls for a 
high degree of co-operation and good-will 
among the subject specialists and the 
classroom teachers. Our nurse, > et 
gist, librarian, speech teacher and helping 
reading teacher all share in its success. 

Visits to our school lib with its 
6500 books for 450 children begin with 
our first graders. We have occasional 
scheduled classes to make sure that each 
child gets to the library. The classroom 
teacher goes with her children and works 
side by side with the librarian. A large 
part of the library day, however, is set 
aside for book selection, browsing and 
research for everyone. We take trips to the 
public library and encourage youngsters 
to go there too, especially during vaca- 
tions. Children assist the librarian in 
circulation, shelving and processing of 
books and in arranging displays; thus they 
become familiar with all kinds of books. 
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How do we know our method works? 
Over a period of years our sixth grades 
have scored 8.7 by early fall. We receive 
few complaints from parents about their 
children’s reading, but many letters and 
notes of commendation. 


2. Storytelling and Creative 
Dramatics as Aids in the 
Teaching of Reading 


(A demonstration of storytelling and 
creative dramatics was given by Phyllis 
Fenner and a group of fifteen fifth graders 
from the Plandome Road School, Manhas- 
set, N. Y. Miss Fenner told several stories 
which the children then reenacted spon- 
taneously. Following the demonstration, 
there was a panel discussion of the place 
of storytelling and creative dramatics in 
the teaching of reading. ) 


Chairman: DorotHy Kay CADWALLADER 

Storyteller: PHYLLIS FENNER 

Panel: PAULINE SCHEIDT, MARY MCc- 
Crea, MitpReD C. LETTON, MARGA- 
RET A. ROBINSON, and AVAH HUGHES 

Reporter: MARY HARBAGE 


In her introductory remarks Miss 
Fenner outlined a few suggestions about 
“playing stories,” a term she used in place 
of “creative dramatics.’” She recommends 
telling a story and then letting the chil- 
dren go ahead on their own. You can 
discuss the story, she said, but it is usually 
best to turn it over to the youngsters. The 
adult’s role is to sit back and not interfere. 

The best and easiest stories to play are 
the old folk tales. Play a story two or three 
times so that all the children will have a 
chance to participate. 

Often children will suggest additional 
characters that adults would never think 
of as when some children suggested they 
would like to be the beans in “Jack and 
the Beanstalk" — and how those beans 
grew! Suggest to children that they can 
take an unimportant character and make 
it important. For example, being the 
watering can in “Peter Rabbit’ can be 
very important. Children will add many 
characters to a story — wives, children, 

ests, on-lookers; and as characters are 
added dialogue increases. 

Usually paying a story is done just for 
fun and not for an audience. 


After this introduction Miss Fenner 
turned to the children and asked them to 
(1) Listen to the story and think about it. 
(2) Decide which character each would 
like to play. (3) Then when they started 
to play, each should become that character. 
(“If you are a cow, be a real one.”) 
(4) Do a great deal of talking, for that 
will help the audience know what is 
going on in the story. (5) If you don't 
have the most important part this time, 
remember you may have it in the next 
story. 

Miss Fenner first told the story of 
“Hudden, Dudden and Donald O'Neary.” 
As she told it, the story pattern became 
very clear, rhythmic phrases emerged and 
the characters of Hudden, Dudden, and 
Donald O'Neary grew clearer. After the 
children played this story, she told ‘Dr. 
Know-It-All.” The last story was ‘Billy 
Big and the Bull.” The children listened 
carefully and then turned to the playing 
with enthusiasm and spontaneity. Signif- 
cant bits of stage business and effective 
lines came into being. Surprising and 
delightful characterizations were added. 
Some lines were taken directly from the 
story while others were given a completely 
modern twist. The boys and girls prompt- 
ed and helped each other in the midst of 
every scene. And the audience, as well as 
the participants, thoroughly enjoyed the 
playing of the stories. 

During the discussion after the demon- 
stration the following points were made: 

Just Play a story for the pleasure and 
good of the boys and girls. Now and then 
a play can be used for assembly. Playing 
it once, before the presentation, should be 
sufficient. 

Let children play the story in their own 
way. Now mt 9 then the storyteller be- 
comes involved in the production, but not 
often. 

Look for stories with action. Children 
can sign a chart to indicate the fact that 
they have a good story to play. Then they 
can set up their own little groups. Chil- 
dren like to play stories frequently. 

By playing stories children develop 
concepts, built vocabulary and increase 
their interest in reading. Children who 
have had difficulty in reading find in this 
activity something that they can do. 
Teachers find that boys and girls remem- 
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ber detail, that playing stories increases 
their attention span and that their interest 
in books and stories is stimulated. 

The teacher can set desirable speech 
patterns as she tells the story. There is no 
need for an adult to step in and correct 
word usage during the playing itself. 

The child who has difficulty in speak- 
ing, as himself, often feels released to 
speak as a story character. 

Contact with the storyteller is impor- 
tant. It is better to tell or read the story 
than to use a recording. To quote one 
group of boys and girls, “When you tell 
it, then it tells us how to act.” 

You can evaluate the playing, if you 
feel you need to, after it is completed. 
Enjoyment and pleasure are a most impor- 
tant outcome of playing stories. 


3. Teen-Agers Talk Frankly 
About Reading 


Chairman: RUTH STRANG 
Reporter: MARGARET SAUL 


(Fifteen teen-age boys and girls from 
vocational and academic high schools in 
the New York area discussed the reading 
program and how it has affected them. 
The following report includes the high- 
lights of their discussion of seven major 
questions.) 


What Need Do Students Have 
for Reading? 


“I don’t think I could get along without 
reading outside of school,” said one panel 
member, and while the others agreed with 
her, they were not sure that their class- 
mates would. ‘Most teen-agers don’t think 
they need reading,” said another. ‘They 
might watch TV and make their book 
reports from it.” 

“Teen-agers read more than they are 
given credit for,” insisted another, citing 
the large number of pocket books in cir- 
culation as proof. 

Other comments: 

“You learn a great deal more in school 
if you do read outside of school.” 

“You can’t learn everything in school. 
The majority of it is learned on your own 
time. There are many changes being made 
all the time in the printing industry, and 
I have to keep up. The world today is fast 
moving. Nobody cares about you except 


yourself. You have to find things out for 
yourself.” 

“Teachers can't go into everything thor- 
oughly. I like to go to the library and 
follow up on what they say. This is most 
of my reading.” 


What Does Reading Have 
That TV Doesn’t Have? 


One girl's summary of the relationship 
of these media: 

“You can take an idea from a book at 
your own speed and consider it. You're 
forced to take TV at their speed. You 
become glued to the screen, and you watch 
things you wouldn't normally be inter- 
ested in.” 

Most of the panel members are disap- 
pointed in the movie versions of books 
they have read and prefer not to see them. 
“The only reason I go,”’ said one, “is to 
see how it’s gone Hollywood.” But a few 
disagreed, saying they liked to see the 
character portrayal and compare it with 
their own impressions. 

Sample comments: 

“If you can’t visualize everything from 
the book yourself, it’s not worth reading.” 

“You can’t picture in a movie what you 
see in your mind when you read a book. 
They can't see into your mind when they 
make a movie.” 

“They put in a lot of what I call alfalfa. 
There has to be a girl and some romance 
and they go off into left field instead of 
getting right to the point. You the 
point in the book.” a a 

“Movies are not an art in 99 per cent 
of the cases. Literature is.” 

“They cast characters in a certain way 
and it may not agree with your charac- 
terization. You can’t form your own 
opinions.” 


What Makes a Book Easy? 


First and most important, a book is 
easy if it is interesting. ‘You'll take time 
to look up the words you don’t know.” 

Action and dialogue help. “If you see 
whole pages all in one paragraph, you 
put the book back on the shelf.” 

Many a reader is lost through a slow 
introduction. “Students aren’t known for 
patience. If the introduction is boring, 
you put it down. If the introduction is 
good, you are likely to finish it.” 
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“What is the barrier that keeps you 
from understanding a difficult ne” 
asked one boy. “I think it is vocabulary.” 
And a girl countered this with her expe- 
rience reading The Koran Interpreted: 
“The vocabulary wasn’t hard. But it was 
like it was written backwards. I got noth- 
ing out of it.” 

A boy who insisted that it was possible 
to write a report on a difficult book from 
the book jacket and get a mark of 95 
made a plea to teachers to allow more 
time for discussion and to make sure the 
students understood what they read. 

Several teen-agers were not sure that a 
book could be “too difficult.” 

“A reader takes it at the level he 
understands anyway. It doesn’t hurt even 
if he will understand it better when he is 
ten years older.” 

“Nobody ever reaches his capacity. If 
it’s too hard, he will advance further.” 

“Some people quit books when they 
find hard words. The smart student wants 
to find out what they mean.” 


What Has Helped You Improve 
Your Reading? 

When asked what things had been done 
to help them improve their reading ability, 
the teen-agers had many answers. 

“Teachers deserve a pat on the back. 
They helped me read faster. I used to be 
slow. They showed me how to speed up 
and I enjoy it more.” 

“Having to read a lot of books helped 
me a lot. I have to read fast to get through. 
I started to see that even if the first few 
pages are bad, it may get better.” 

“The summer reading club in the 
library helped me. It's bribery I guess. 
Who cares about paper dots on a clown? 
But still it got kids started.” 

“Criticism of literature is the greatest 
help. I don’t believe in indiscriminate 
reading.” 

“Practice makes perfect. If the teacher 
knows you don’t like to, he'll help.” 

“If the teacher says “What kind of 
books do you like to read?’ that’s the best 
method I've ever seen.” 

The teen-agers advocated the expansion 
of remedial reading programs (“They 
can't do it by themselves.”) and classes 
for improving speed and comprehension 
set up on a voluntary basis. 


Why Do Many High School Students 
Do So Little Voluntary Reading? 


Finding time for reading is the big 
problem, the teen-agers agreed although 
a few were willing to go along with the 
giel who said, “If you want to read, you 

nd time.” There are too many things to 
do and, as another pointed out, with so 
much assigned reading “you get sick of 
reading.” 

Sample comments: 

“I guess I could read on week ends, 
but I don’t. The only time I do is on 
vacations.” 

“I read more in junior high, and I'm 
glad I read then.” 

“Concentrate on school subjects when 
you're young. Later when you're working 
you can pick up books in the evening.” 

“We read one outside book per quarter 
for each subject. I don’t have time for 
anything else. At least I'm reading worth- 
while things. That's good.” 

“Here is where teachers help. Everyone 
has some interest—like sports or girls. If 
the teacher says there's a book about 
it in the library—'Take it and tell me how 
you like it’—you'll come back for more.” 

Closer supervision of their leisure time 
reading was advanced as a possible solu- 
tion to the problem. One of the chief 
reasons the teen-agers don’t read is that 
they don’t know where to begin. ‘Some- 
times I feel like I should get a medal 
when I find a good book in the library,” 
said one. They like recommended reading 
lists and they like to have time for reading 
and discussing books during school hours. 
“If we had more time, I know we 
wouldn’t spend it reading,” one teen-ager 
admitted. “The solution is not to lessen 
homework. It is better to make school 
time available.” 


What Is the Value of Book Lists? 


Whether or not the teen-ager actually 
uses a book list seems to depend upon its 
eer epee When a teacher discusses the 

s in class before giving out the list, 
interest is created and the teen-agers 
agreed that they generally couldn’t wait 
to get at the books. 

“It’s better to have reading lists with 
open discussion.” 

The students from academic high 
schools liked being required to read books 
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and generally found that they enjoyed 
anything they were forced to read. “We're 
all working for a mark. Anything that has 
a mark comes first,” said one. But the 
students from trade and vocational schools 
objected violently: “You don’t know some 
of the kids I know,” and “What would 
you do if they don’t care about marks? 
Anyway, a book report doesn’t make the 
whole mark.” 


What Is the Best Advice You Could 
Give Teachers to Help Students 
Improve Their Reading? 


“Give a kid the kind of book he likes.” 

“The worst thing is to force students 
to read. Perhaps each subject teacher could 
put a list on the bulletin board and ask for 
maybe one report a year.” 

“It's hard to force culture on anyone. 
High school is not the best time for the 
cultural side of life. Things that pay off 
immediately count. We don’t realize books 
pay off in the future. If you teachers 
would go over the books nicely, we might 
read them.” 

“What is the problem? To make him 
read now or want to read in the future? 
If he is forced now, he won't read later.” 

“Reading is a habit. Even if you are 
forced, you may find something you like.” 

“You can’t tell a teen-ager. He knows 
what he wants. Interest should be stimu- 
lated in the lower grades. Then you won't 
have to force him in high school.” 

“The student who doesn’t want to read 
won't read at all if he isn’t forced.” 

Students from the vocational and trade 
schools spoke highly of their teachers’ 
efforts to interest them in reading through 
individual newspaper subscriptions (“If 
you lug it around all day, you might read 
it."") and pocket books (“A short book is 
just the thiag.”’). 

The teen-agers’ very best advice to 
teachers: Arouse interest by describing 
books and holding class discussions, stress 
vocabulary work in the lower grades, 
instill the feeling that education is neces- 
sary to your later life, encourage variety in 
reading material, give students the kind of 
books they like, make a great pee of 
books available, require a lot of reading, 
correlate outside reading with the aur- 
riculum whenever possible, like books 
yourself, and “be people.” 


4. How Can We Give Teachers 
Better Preparation for the 
Teaching of Reading? 


WHAT ARE THE NEEDS? 
CONSTANCE M. BuRNs 


One need which teachers appear to feel 
most strongly today is that of a clearer, 
more definite concept of their essential 
job. In a recently published report? issued 
by the research group with which I am 
associated, there is a section which at- 
tempts to summarize the most accepted 
objectives of the elementary school. A 
large number of statements of objectives 
were compiled and analyzed in deter- 
mining what functions are most com- 
monly assigned to elementary education. 

The statements of objectives indicate 
that schools are concerned with the total 
education of the individual: physical, 
mental and emotional health; social de- 
velopment; intelligent understanding and 
knowledge of the physical world; ethical 
character, moral standards and values; 
knowledge of the structure and institu- 
tions of society; aesthetic and creative 
development; with ability to think criti- 
cally, and ability to use the tools of the 
culture to read, to speak, to write and to 
work with numbers. 


Extent of School's Responsibility 


The degree of responsibility which the 
school assumes toward the achievement of 
these objectives is not uniformly the same 
in all times and places. A given school, 
in a given SIN serving the needs 
of a given group of children or youth, 
defines to what extent it can or should be 
responsible for various aspects of educa- 
tion in terms of the needs of pupils, the 
effectiveness and adequacy of other edu- 
cative forces, and the degree to which the 
school is ere: to serve these needs. 

It was clear from this study that how- 
ever the aims of education were expressed, 
there was no doubt that the growth of 
competence in effective communication 
through listening, speaking, reading and 
writing constituted a major task assigned 
formal education in our society. 





1Yale-Fairfield Study of Elementary Teaching, Report 
For 1954-55, Clyde M. Hill, editor, Yale-Fairfield Study, 
New Haven, 1956. 
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This is no startling revelation. Teachers 
have always known this to be their ot 
mary job—to nurture the growth of chil- 
dren in the ability to communicate with 
one another which is the essence of being 
human. 

These omnibus statements of the objec- 
tives of elementary education are of value 
in that they serve to focus attention on the 
wholeness and inter-relatedness of growth 
and learning. They can, however, serve to 
cloud and complicate the school’s role if 
they are taken to mean that the school is 
the single essential agency for providing 
for all such learnings. Kotinsky and Cole- 
man, in writing about mental health as 
an educational goal, criticize the assump- 
tion of too great a degree of responsibility 
on the part of schools. They say, “The 
school ¢annot be called upon to provide 
all the conditions required for healthy 
social and emotional development, or held 
solely to blame if this development is 
blighted—there is a home before there is 
a school, and society and the culture 
engulf both.’’ 

Teachers today may well be pressured 
and confused by unrealistic thinking about 
the degree of responsibility properly as- 
sumed by or assigned to schools for the 
achievement of the total education of 
children and youth. 

When teachers express their feelings 
about their job, we sometimes sense such 
pressure. Teachers say, “There is too 
much to do and too little time in which 
to do it all,” or “We have taken over 
many responsibilities which are important 
for the welfare of children and now we 
are swamped by them,” or simply “When 
do I have time to teach?” 

Teachers need, then, first a clearer defi- 
nition of the nature of their imperative 
responsibilities in the total education of 
children; and second a pattern of school 
organization which permits them to do 
excellently that which is their unique and 
essential service to learning. 

A questionnaire designed to secure 
opinions from elementary classroom teach- 
ers concerning satisfactions and dissatis- 
factions in teaching was completed by 839 
elementary classroom teachers in a nation- 


2Ruth Kotinsky and Jules Coleman, ‘Mental Health 
as an Educational Goal’’ Teachers College Record, vol. 
56, No. 5 (February, 1955) p. 267-68. 


wide sampling.* The replies indicated a 
reassuringly high level of satisfaction in 
teaching. In the suggestions for making 
elementary teaching more attractive, how- 
ever, 48 per cent proposed “relieving the 
teacher from nonteaching duties.’’ Other 
investigations concerned with how teach- 
ers feel about their job have produced 
similar findings, as for example the study 
of Hedlund and Brown‘ who investigated 
opinions of New York State teachers. 

Despite the relative and changing 
nature of the school’s degree of responsi- 
bility in the several areas of learning, 
there is universal agreement that the 
teaching of reading is a job which the 
schools are best equipped to do and one 
job for which society holds the schools 
responsible. 


Connecticut Teachers Polled 


How do teachers feel today about the 
teaching of reading? There is some evi- 
dence which may indicate feelings of 
anxiety and insecurity in this important 
area of professional competence. A ques- 
tionnaire was recently completed by 50 
per cent of all the regularly certified ele- 
mentary classroom teachers in Connecticut 
who had from three to nine years of 
teaching experience. They were asked to 
identify the professional areas in which 
they felt a need for graduate study. Over 
80 per cent of these experienced teachers 
indicated that the teaching of reading was 
of major concern to them. Their free 
responses indicated uneasiness about this 
important area of their professional tasks. 

The question arises—is this merely a 
normal, commendable professional inter- 
est on the part of teachers eager to 
improve their skill in an important aspect 
of their job, or does it reflect an unwar- 
ranted degree of anxiety and insecurity? 
If the latter is true, what's wrong? 

Criticism of the schools, of their cur- 
riculum, of the methods and of teachers 
has been and continues a phenomenon of 
our times. It may be that teachers feel 
threatened by the virulence, the bitterness 
of some of these attacks. 


3Clyde M. Hill, editor, Report for 1954-55, The Yale- 
Fairfield Study of Elementary mee p. 13-19. New 
Haven, Connecticut: private printing, 1956. 

4P. A. Hedlund and F. Brown, “Conditions That 
Lower Teacher Morale,”’ The Nation's Schools, XLVIII 
(September, 1951), 40-2. 
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There is without doubt a place and 
need for sound, thoughtful Pak construc- 
tive criticism of education. No institution 
of society can place itself above critical 
evaluation by the society which creates and 
maintains such institutions. 

Uninformed and malicious criticism, 
however, may constitute a real danger not 
to some vaguely defined entity such as 
public education, but to the classroom 
teacher who stands exposed on the firing 
line. Teachers need protection from such 
onslaughts. This is the concern of the 
profession as a whole and of such organi- 
zations as the I.R.A. 

Teachers need support and assistance 
from school administrators, supervisors 
and special service personnel who recog- 
nize with clarity and humility that their 
function is to serve and that it is the 
classroom teacher who is at the very heart 
of the matter of education. A good job 
in a major area such as reading is not done 
by anxious, worried, overworked and in- 
secure people. It is the task of the adminis- 
trator and the supervisor to establish the 
climate which frees the teacher to perform 
at the highest possible level of excellency. 

While some of the uneasiness of teach- 
ers in this important task of teaching 
reading may reflect an insecurity arising 
from hypersensitivity to public criticism, 
it may also indicate that there is something 
amiss with pre-service professional prepa- 
ration in this field. If the teaching of 
reading is a primary school responsibility, 
then we are surely being less than realistic 
when we fail to give proper emphasis to 
this area in pre-service preparation. 

The Connecticut teachers who expressed 
such marked concern over the teaching of 
reading may, in effect, be saying that their 
undergraduate preparation was not good 
enough. Preparation at the undergraduate 
level can never be enough for mastery of 
an area as broad and complex as the 
teaching of reading. Can it not, however, 
be adequate to equip the beginning teach- 
er with sufficient skill in teaching reading 
so that lack of confidence does not become 
an insurmountable barrier to his growth? 

What can contribute to this more effec- 
tive preparation of teachers? At the risk 
of infringing on the areas of the experts 
may I propose: more conscious attention 
to the area of reading in the professional 


sequence; master teachers in the field of 
reading to work with student teachers; 
richer provisions for laboratory experi- 
ences, for internships, for practice teaching 
under capable supervision; a familiarity 
with basic research in the reading field. 
Perhaps all of this can be said most simply 
as a content and experience in the 
area of reading for teachers in preparation. 

Have we become so engrossed with the 
wholeness of the learner and of learning 
that we no longer see a tree for the forest ? 
Reading is a great oak in this forest of 
total education. I would submit that there 
is no area of living or learning in which 
the whole man functions more dynami- 
cally than in the intellectual adventure of 
communication with other minds; and a 
part of this adventure is the art of reading. 

What then are the needs of teachers? 
Teachers need a clarified, realistic concept 
of the essential tasks for which schools 
must be responsible. Teachers need a plan 
of organization which frees them to de- 
vote major efforts to major tasks. Teachers 
need protection, security, relief from ten- 
sion provided by wise administration and 
supervision. Teachers need special helps 
which serve, not dictate, the program and 
the needs of children. Teachers need more 
realistic and broader preparation for their 
vital professional task—the teaching of 
reading. 


PLANS UNDER WAY 
FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
TEACHER PREPARATION 


ROBERT KARLIN 


Teachers are concerned with the task of 
providing a climate in which all will grow 
and prosper, each in accordance with his 
ability. One facet of this development is 
associated with the acquisition of attitudes 
toward and skills in reading. 

Teachers and supervisors in larger 
numbers are returning to the universities 
to seek additional guidance and assistance. 
They are anxious to increase their knowl- 
edge of the ways in which children attain 
full growth and how they may contribute 
to this growth. Obviously, this learning 
task is a continuous process which has its 
beginnings in undergraduate days and 
extends into in-service and graduate train- 
ing. The understandings which a teacher 
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brings to the classroom will influence his 
performance in the classroom. 


Undergraduate Program 


There is an awareness that many teach- 
ers both in the elementary and secondary 
schools are ill prepared to teach reading. 
An examination of college catalogues re- 
veals that on the undergraduate level little 
systematic attention is given to this task. 

It has been customary to require pro- 
spective teachers to include among their 
courses one or perhaps two in psychology. 
Ordinarily these have been taken indepen- 
dently of each other and without regard 
to real settings. Therefore, few student 
teachers have understood fully the way in 
which children mature and how factors in 
the environment affect this growth. Today 
we are endeavoring to bring together 
principles of development and learning. 
Greater emphasis is being placed upon 
defining what the developmental needs of 
children are and how they may be met. 
Conditions under which children are more 
likely to learn are being studied. A real 
effort is being made to help these student 
teachers bridge the gap between the con- 
cept and the practice. Much time is being 
devoted to the observation of children so 
that the student may be able to see trans- 
lated principles upon which teaching shall 
be based. A more comprehensive treat- 
ment of psychological principles will 
enable the student to bring to the class- 
room greater understanding of the nature 
of the learning process. These measures 
should contribute to the improvement of 
instructional practices in reading as well 
as in other areas. 

Large blocks of time are devoted spe- 
cifically to the ways in which learning to 
read may be effected and how reading 
skills and reading interests may be ex- 
tended. Emphasis is being placed upon 
the world of books that are available in 
ever-growing numbers. Familiarity with 
them through first-hand experiences has 
enabled the students to plan for total 
reading programs. More and more groups 
of students are visiting classes which are 
taught by well-trained and experienced 
teachers. Greater opportunities for discus- 
sion and evaluation of these observations 
are furnished. Planning and teaching spe- 
cific lessons in reading become culminat- 


ing experiences. Further evaluations serve 
to bring into sharper focus the conditions 
under which achievement in reading is 
more likely to occur. 

We have been dealing with preparation 
for elementary-school teaching. What is 
being done on the secondary level ? 

The literature is replete with exhorta- 
tions to teachers of the content fields. All 
are encouraged to be teachers of reading. 
Few, if any, have ever received ae 
in this area. The recognition of this lac 
of | er een has led to the inclusion of 
undergraduate courses which are designed 
to aid these teachers. Demonstrations have 
become a major part of the content. The 
kinds of reading problems which teachers 
will be meeting and how these problems 
may be met receive careful consideration. 
Once again the emphasis upon psycho- 
logical principles of development and 
learning is maintained and applied to the 
solution of these questions. 

These measures are indications of the 
direction that pre-service training is tak- 
ing. An examination of graduate and 
in-service programs will reveal the extent 
to which efforts are being made to 
improve instruction in reading. 


In-Service Program 


Graduate training programs in reading 
and contributions to in-service require- 
ments are meeting needs of individual 
teachers and of groups. It is patent that 
further training is essential if teachers are 
to carry out the responsibilities which are 
being entrusted to them. The realization 
that teachers and supervisors must con- 
tinue to grow professionally has impelled 
gtaduate schools to institute special train- 
ing programs in reading and to provide 
assistance in this field to schools which 
seek it. A quick look at what one univer- 
sity is doing will reveal the effort being 
made. 

Graduate } spn. rome leading to advanced 
degrees and professional certificates in 
reading are helping to raise the levels of 
instruction in reading and are contributing 
new knowledge whose benefits will accrue 
to our pupils. 

Concentration on educational psychol- 
8 is adding to the broad understanding 
of the educational program. While each 
student’s program is geared to his needs, 
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he is encouraged to become familiar with 
basic concepts of developmental psychol- 
ogy, learning, personality and measure- 
ment and evaluation. 
The courses in reading provide first an 
overview of the nature of the reading 
rocess and its manifold implications. 
ese become manifest through problem- 
solving, working with individual children 
and groups of children and demonstrating 
a variety of procedures and techniques. 
Opportunities are provided to observe, 
participate in and evaluate all kinds of 
reading lessons. These experiences are the 
heart of the program. The classrooms 
become workshops in which the teachings 
of psychology can be applied and tested. 
Research findings and conclusions drawn 
from the several disciplines which have 
been concerned with problems of reading 
are scrutinized. This careful examination 
of research reveals the status of present 
knowledge and demonstrates what re- 
mains to be explored. This latter influence 
has given rise to a considerable number of 
doctoral studies which are largely experi- 
mental in nature. The stimulation of 
interest in research is responsible for the 
kind of creative thinking which leads to 
new knowledge. This creativity and its 
products find their way into the classroom. 
University personnel are acting as con- 
sultants to the schools, surveying the 
status of reading, working with teacher 
groups to solve specific instructional prob- 
lems in reading, planning with school 
epee for total reading programs, 
elping to explain the reading program 
to parents, participating in in-service 
training courses. All these contribute to 
more effective teaching. 


ALEX M. CAUGHRAN 


The preparation of teachers of reading 
is an awe-inspiring responsibility. When 
those of us engaged in this work look 
ahead with the ides of providing better 
we aration, it may be that we should be 
ooking in a number of directions. 

Let us assume that the course or courses 
we are now offering to prospective teachers 
are adequate. In this case for further im- 
provement, we should examine ways of 
reaching more of our teachers who are 
actively engaged in teaching. One univer- 


sity reaches over fifty per cent of all the 
teachers in its state a extension 
courses, workshops and conferences. Cer- 
tainly we know that teachers will take 
more courses in reading when the courses 
are close at hand. 

The teacher who received her degree 
from an institution offering scant prepara- 
tion in methods courses may become better 
prepared if she can receive instruction in 
methods. The teacher who received her 
degree from an institution offering much 
instruction in methods may become better 

repared to teach reading by widening 
ca studies to include courses which will 
enrich her background of understanding. 

Our professional texts on the teaching 
of suihe point to the importance of 
children’s bringing to reading a rich back- 
ground of experience. It is equally impor- 
tant for the teacher of reading to bring a 
rich background of information to her 
teaching. 

For the most part, our prospective 
teachers receive their preparation in the 
teaching of reading in the lecture rooms 
in colleges and universities. In view of 
this, it would seem to be worth while to 
improve the teaching methods used in our 
professional courses. 

We can improve our teaching if we 
realize that most prospective teachers 
come to class with feelings about the way 
they think reading is taught to children. 
These feelings appear to range from an 
almost psychopathic preoccupation with 
matters other than the teaching of reading 
to a state akin to missionary zeal. Some- 
where along this continuum are those 
would-be teachers of reading who have 
been interested enough to read some of 
the misleading articles on the teaching of 
reading which have appeared in popular 
publications. This group of aan 
teachers may also have been misled by 
well-meaning, vociferous, but misinformed 
speakers. The net effect seems to have 
made its imprint on some in the form of 
negative attitudes toward modern methods 
of teaching reading. 

We believe it to be of extreme impor- 
tance to set up a classroom atmosphere 
which is permissive to. the extent that it 
encourages the expression of negative 
attitudes. One way this can be brought 
about is by selecting any one of the obvi- 
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ously confusing and unworkable published 
approaches to a segment of the word- 
attack skills. Once the class is acquainted 
with this approach and has had the oppor- 
tunity to work with it, the question as to 
whether there are other equally faulty 
approaches to reading may be raised. This 
has proved to be fertile ground for bring- 
ing out negative feelings. 

The important role played by attitudes 
in determining thought and learning pro- 
cesses has been recognized by psycholo- 
gists for over half a century. Indeed if 
we agree with the psychologist, then we 
cannot hope to do a better job of pre- 
paring teachers of reading unless we take 
the attitudes of our students into account. 
Stagner expressed it in this way: ‘Today 
it is ag that attitudes not only deter- 
mine the conclusions we shall derive from 
facts, but also influence the very facts we 
are willing to accept.’”? 

The task of better preparation of teach- 
ers of reading must go beyond taking atti- 
tudes into account. Attention must be 

iven to using those situations which, 
rom the standpoint of learning, will be 
most productive. 

The principle underlying this approach 
to learning has been stated by many 
people. Kahlil Gibran said it in a way 
which discloses the real key to better 
preparation of teachers of reading. 

“The astronomer may speak to you of 
his understanding of space, but he cannot 
give you his understanding. 

“The musician may sing to you of the 
thythm which is in all space, but he can- 
not give you the ear which arrests the 
rhythm nor the voice that echoes it. 

“And he who is versed in the science 
of numbers can tell of the regions of 
weight and measure, but he cannot con- 
duct you thither. 

“For the vision of one man lends not 
its wings to another man. 

“If . . . [the teacher of reading] is 
indeed wise he does not bid you enter the 
house of his wisdom, but rather leads you 
to the threshold of your own mind.”* 





1Walter S$. Monroe (editor), Encyclopedia of Educa- 
tional Research, p. 77. New York: Macmillan Co., 1950. 

2Reprinted from The Prophet, by Kahlil Gibran, with 
permission of the publisher Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Copy- 
right 1923 by Kahlil Gibran; renewal copyright 1951 
by Administrators C.T.A. of Kahlil Gibran Estate, and 
Mary G. Gibran. 


5. What Is the Role of the 
Reading Consultant? 


THE ROLE OF THE READING CONSULTANT 
ANNE MCKILLop 


What is the function of the reading 
consultant in the education of children? 

To answer this question, it is necessary 
to look at the specific tasks carried on by 
reading consultants and to distinguish 
these tasks from those carried on by other 
educational workers. In general, a distinc- 
tion can be made between the work of the 
special teacher of reading and the work 
of the reading consultant. Dever,' in her 
study of the various positions in the field 
of reading, makes the distinction clearly. 
Special teachers of reading are those who 
spend most of their time “working direct- 
ly with pupils rather than supervising 
teachers or other individuals.”’ Supervisory 
Reading Specialists (in which group 
“reading consultant” is the most common 
title) are those who “spend a great deal 
of time working with teachers and other 
school personnel.” 

Dever summarizes the work performed 
by these supervisory specialists as follows: 

“Supervises teachers and specialists in 
program of reading instruction. Trains 
new and experienced personnel through 
course work, in-service programs, work- 
shops, and conferences. Administers tests 
rm diagnoses difficulties; supervises 
others in testing and diagnostic work. 
Teaches reading primarily to children and 
adults who have reading difficulties. 
Counsels pupils with academic and emo- 
tional problems; counsels parents of chil- 
dren receiving reading help. Carries on 
research for immediate use as well as for 
publication. Performs certain administra- 
tive and clerical duties. Does public rela- 
tions work.””? 

The work of the reading consultant is 
thus characterized by the devotion of sub- 
stantial time to work with teachers and 
others in the school system, and by respon- 
sibility for the total reading program, not 
just for the part of the program which 
helps children who have unusual difficulty. 


Kathryn Imogene Dever, Positions in the Field of 
Reading. Teachers College Studies in Education, Bureau 
of Publications. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1956. 

*Ibid., pp. 43-44. 
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Function of the Reading Consultant 


It is easy to describe the day-to-day job 
of the reading consultant. It is more 
difficult to take a wider view and examine 
the reading consultant’s function in the 
educational enterprise—the purpose that 
her specific activities serve in the educa- 
tion of children and her place on the team 
of educational workers. 

One way of exploring her function is 
to examine the problems which reading 
consultants face, and the needs for further 
knowledge and training which they 
vn Ee Study of the responses of Dever's 
subjects and discussions with reading 
consultants show their awareness of two 
kinds of problems. First, there are prob- 
lems concerned with changing the atti- 
tudes of teachers, administrators and 
parents. As one teacher pe it, “How do 
you work with the teacher who doesn’t 
want you? How do you work with the 
administrator who doesn’t understand 
what you are trying to do?” Second, there 
are problems involved in the day-to-day 
job—where to get the time, space, material 
and personnel to teach reading effectively. 

The consultants’ expressed needs for 
further training also fall into two cate- 
gories: (1) more training in psychology 
as a basis for understanding, and (2) 
more training in certain specialized skills 
such as testing and diagnosis. 

Two functions of the reading consultant 
emerge. First, she must provide liaison 
among the other workers in the field of 
reading, the child, his parents, the teach- 
ers, administrators and the community. She 
is a connecting link, and hence feels the 
stresses from all sides. She must be sensi- 
tive to the needs and interests of each of 
the other participants in the process of 
learning to read. Her second function is 
to provide special skills and knowledge 
which can be brought into play to improve 
the learning of the children. 


Liaison and Interpretation 


The liaison function is perhaps the 
more difficult. Most reading consultants 
feel relatively secure in their specialized 
knowledge. They may not know all they 
would like to know, but they do know 
where to go for further information. They 
can put their fingers on the gaps in their 


knowledge. They want further informa- 
tion about tests or about speech or about 
visual difficulties. This they can handle. 
The difficulty comes in interpreting the 
actions or feelings of one participant to 
another, in bringing together the various 
persons who have an interest in the child's 


‘reading. 


The reading consultant serves as inter- 
preter in many ways. She interprets the 
reading program of the school to new 
teachers through mea and in-service 
courses. She interprets the reading pro- 
gram to the community through speeches 
and articles. She interprets the profes- 
sional leaders to teachers through her 
reports on state and national meetings. 
She interprets children and teachers to 
parents through parent conferences. She 
interprets children to teachers and teachers 
to children through almost all her daily 
contacts. She even interprets teachers to 
principals, and principals to teachers. 

Let's take a few examples. Bill works 
fairly well when he has lots of time, but 
he gets very upset if he is hurried. His 
classroom teacher does everything quickly 
and is impatient with slow pokes. The 
reading consultant has the job of helping 
Bill's teacher see what her impatience 
does to Bill without making her feel in- 
adequate and defeated. 

Or, the principal has decided two letter 
grades are to be given in reading, one for 
effort and one for achievement. The read- 
ing consultant may not agree with this 
and may do all she can to change the 
policy; but as long as it is a policy, she 
must try to understand it and explain it 
to teachers. 

In still another case, Mrs. T. comes to 
school indignant because her child has 
been singled out for special heip. The 
reading consultant must try to explain to 
her the nature of the special help and 
why it seems warranted for the youngster. 

Again, at a PTA meeting a father com- 
= that his seven-year-old does not yet 
cnow the alphabet. The reading consultant 
must explain the process of beginning to 
read a show the parent where the alpha- 
bet fits in. 

This function of interpreter, of go- 
between, makes heavy demands on the 
consultant. First of all, it assumes that 
the consultant is able to establish contact 
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with each of the other participants, that 
she is able to talk to each of them not 
merely in words but in meanings. It 
assumes that she can get close to children, 
teachers, parents, community leaders and 
administrators so that when she talks with 
them there is a real meeting of minds. 

This liaison function means that the 
reading consultant must know children, 
must know how they grow and learn, 
especially how they learn to read and what 
reading may mean to them. She must be 
sensitive to the subtle and unspoken cues 
so that she can pick up clues to difficulties 
in a few minutes’ observation or con- 
ference. She must notice, for example, 
how Tom rushes on when the going gets 
hard, how Susie skillfully diverts attention 
from her inadequacies. 

Not only must the consultant know 
children and their learning processes, but 
she must know teachers, their problems, 
frustrations, anxieties, strengths and limi- 
tations. She must know how they grow 
and learn, too. She must recognize and 
respect Miss L.'s terror of change, Miss 
R.’s jealousy because she didn’t get the 
job as reading consultant. 

Added to these understandings must 
be knowledge of the problems of the ad- 
ministrators, of the pressures on them and 
of their concern with practical details. 
Sensitivity to the concerns of parents and 
awareness of community e tions 
must also be part of the reading con- 
sultant’s ater | 

While most reading consultants recog- 
nize that they need this depth of under- 
standing, of wisdom and of compassion, 
each one of us knows he does not possess 
it. Herein lies one of the major sources 
of distress. Reading consultants try to be 
all things to all people. This they cannot 
do. To recognize one’s function as inter- 
preter, but to know that interpretation 
takes two people and, sometimes, more 
skill that anyone can hope to have, is all 
that can be reasonably expected. 

Another difficulty in the reading con- 
sultant’s task is the lack of evidence of 
tangible achievement. When you are a 
special reading teacher, you can see 
Johnny read difficult material which a few 
weeks ago he could not tackle; you can 
see the pleasure in Bill's face as he tells 
you of a book he has read; you can see 


the improved report cards, hear the relief 
in ‘sages voices, and exchange quick 
smiles with now-successful pupils. There 
are defeats and disappointments, of 
course, but the evidence of achievement 
is there. The fruits of the reading con- 
sultant’s work are less tangible. Will Miss 
J. appreciate the next feeble attempt Susie 
makes? Will Miss T. be able to use your 
Suggestions on teaching syllabication? 
Will Mrs. L. try to stop comparing Tom 
with his younger brother? You hope so, 
but probably you will never know. It is 
no wonder that consultants, supervisors 
and administrators sometimes take refuge 
in the incomplete evidence of test results. 
Everyone wants to see what he has accom- 


plished. 


Providing Special Skills 


It is fortunate that the reading con- 
sultant’s second function—the provision 
of resources of special skill and knowl- 
edge—is more clear-cut than the liaison 
function. This specificity of knowledge 
and this concrete evidence of her place in 
the learning process help to offset some 
of the intangible uncertainties arising 
from the first function. The reading 
consultant knows more of the reading 
process, of the sources of difficulties, of 
the techniques for overcoming these and 
of the instructional materials available, 
than anyone else in the school system. 
Consultants want to know more according 
to Dever's study, but it is undisputed that 
they already know a great deal. The more 
the consultant knows about learning and 
about the reading process the better able 
she is to fulfill the first function of liaison, 
and the more secure she is in her sug- 
gestions. When consultants feel pushed 
around by administrators, it is often 
because they are not sure of why they 
think things should be done in a certain 
way and not in another. 

To serve these two special purposes in 
the reading program for children, the 
reading consultant needs intellectual and 
personal qualifications. She needs know!- 
edge of human growth and learning, of 
the reading process, of the — 
organization and programs of schools, of 
community resources and Sp ae She 
needs to be able to apply this knowledge 
with imagination in a specific situation. 
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Beyond this breadth of knowledge, the 
consultant needs to be able to think about 
educational problems with logic and pre- 
cision. She needs, it seems to me, to 
cultivate skills of critical analysis and 
evaluation. Since she so often represents 
the public school in the community, she 
cannot afford to be fuzzy in her thinking 
or to cover confusion with words. 

The reading consultant also needs cer- 
tain personal y youn In Dever's 
study the specialists themselves listed such 
factors as ‘enthusiasm, friendliness, 
health, interest in work, pleasantness, and 
tactfulness."’ Such factors are no doubt 
important but are superficial when com- 
pared with the demands made upon the 
consultant. A more essential personal 
qualification is a capacity for honest, re- 
spectful relationships with children and 
adults. This implies sensitivity to another's 
feelings and motives, respect for his right 
to be as he is, and awareness of one’s own 
feelings and motives. The reading con- 
sultant needs to be able to know when a 
teacher feels jealous of her, and when 
she feels jealous of a teacher who perhaps 
is more skilled than she will ever he She 
needs to recognize her own fears and 
defensiveness, to see why, for example, 
she reacted so strongly to an implied criti- 
cism when the principal was present. 

We have looked at the role of the 
reading consultant as the consultant's 
special function in the education of chil- 

ren. We can also look at “role’’ as a part 
in a drama. Looked at in this way, ? ree 
is room for great variety in the reading 
consultant's role. Her part in the drama 
of education depends upon who is direct- 
ing the play, upon the setting, upon the 
other players, and upon her own charac- 
terization. No two reading consultants 
will play the same part; each can, in the 
true sense, be a protagonist. 


DISCUSSION 


Leader: MORTON BOTEL 

Panel Members: FRANCES Pryor, ANNE 
W. Pitts, SIDNEY SHNAYER, HELEN 
BLAUSEN and MARIAN K. HARVIE 

Reporter: FRANK REDDING 


In order to delineate further the role of 
the reading consultant, the group consid- 


ered how consultants properly relate their 
functions to those of the psychological and 
psychiatric services available in a school 
system. Since children give many clues 
to their emotional problems in sessions 
with reading consultants, it is up to the 
consultant to observe these clues and to 
pass them along to the school psychiatrist 
or psychologist. The reading consultant 
has here another function: he must make 
the concept of psychological services ac- 
on to parents. In this regard, it is 
often essential that the reading consultant 
delay referring a child for psychiatric 
services until he has worked with him 
long enough to establish rapport with the 
parents and can thus make the referral 
with their full confidence. 

Reading consultants often have a far 
broader knowledge of psychology than 
most professional educators. For this 
reason, they must themselves take the re- 
sponsibility for establishing and main- 
taining consistently close co-operaton with 
the school system's ae services. 
They must establish the machinery for 
smooth referrals and must indoctrinate 
their staffs with the importance of such 
referrals. Since children with reading 
problems are frequently in serious need 
of psychological attention, a team ap- 
proach to this important problem is essen- 
tial. The reading consultant serves, in this 
regard, as liaison between the school’s 
curriculum services and psychological 
services. 

The group then considered what might 
be the best advice to give teachers regard- 
ing the interpretation of standardized test 
scores. It was agreed that in this im- 
portant area, teachers must be shown 
rather than fold. From one discussant 
came an example of showing teachers 
the variations in standardized test scores. 
In one school system, several standard- 
ized tests were administered to a number 
of students who had been grouped “hom- 
ogeneously” on the basis of scores on 
only one such test. The vast differences 
in scores from test to test proved con- 
clusively to the teachers concerned that 
these pupils had indeed not been grouped 
homogeneously. These teachers now use 
standardized test scores for locating ex- 
tremes rather than for grouping. 

Often, however, the fault does not lie 
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with the teacher. Because they work in- 
timately with the pupils, teachers are gen- 
erally very well aware of the wide indi- 
vidual differences in what tests may have 
labeled a “homogeneous” group. It is 
often the principal who needs sound in- 
formation on the correct uses of test 
scores. Having grouped a number of 
pupils on the basis of standardized test 
scores, an administrator may question 
why the reading consultant asks for a 
class reorganization on a more realistic 
basis. It is at this point that the consul- 
tant must make clear that standardized 
test scores are chiefly useful for select- 
ing the upper and lower 10 en cent. To 
help both teachers and administrators 
aieeieed these test scores more fully, 
it should be made clear that a norm is 
just an average. Obviously, half the 
gtoup must be below the norm. 

The reading consultant will do well 
to avoid machine scoring of tests. It is 
educationally much more valuable if the 
consultant will use the hand-scored test 
booklets and will then go over the re- 
sponses with the teacher and interpret 
them on the spot. One advantage here 
is that as the teachers come to recognize 
the inadequacies of the standardized test 
scores they are collecting, they will also 
come to recognize the inadequacies of the 
scores from previous years. Often, a 
comparison of an informal inventory, 
standardized test scores, and functional 
scores will convince a teacher of the error 
of relying entirely upon standardized test 
scores. Out of such realizations grow re- 
quests from teachers for in-service train- 
ing in the use and interpretation of test 
scores. Clearly, the reading consultant 
welcomes this opportunity. 

One of the reading consultant's most 
pressing problems is finding time to ‘‘see 
the teachers." Often, the consultant must 
miss his lunch; more often, he must stay 
on well after school hours. In practice, 
the informal, unscheduled meeting with 
teachers is often the most valuable. Cer- 
tainly the least valuable conference is 
likely to be an after-school conference 
with a teacher who has had a long, hard 
day in the classroom. Perhaps the answer 
is to help more teachers help themselves. 
Thus, teaching the teacher becomes a 
prime job for the reading consultant. 


It may be, for example, that the con- 
sultant wishes to teach teachers better to 
use the techniques of the informal in- 
ventory. He waits for the moment when 
the teachers themselves indicate that they 
want this help—and then sets up a pro- 
gram of in-service training. Actually, he 
teaches a course in reading and then fol- 
lows it up with classroom demonstra- 
tions. From such programs as these have 
come teacher-written materials which are 
used by an entire school system and 
which, more importantly, are used by 
teachers who themselves understand the 
tools they are using. 

The discussion pointed up the follow- 
ing functions of the reading consultant: 
(1) he must himself be fully informed 
of the school system's pemenae and 

sychiatric services and serve as liaison 
een curriculum and _ psychological 
services; (2) he must assume responsi- 
bility for educating teachers and admin- 
istrators in the strengths and limitations 
of standardized test scores; (3) he must 
be alert to opportunities for organizing 
and operating in-service training pro- 
grams in order that more teachers may 
do more for themselves; and (4) he must 
see his role always as that of a helper— 
helping to raise important questions and 
helping find answers to them. 


6. Diagnostic Procedures in 
Remedial Teaching of Reading 


CASE STUDY: AN EIGHT-YEAR STUDY OF 
A SEVERELY RETARDED READER 


RALPH C. PRESTON 


The subject of this report, whom I 
shall call Fred, was referred eight years 
ago to the Reading Clinic of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. He was then ten 
years old and in fifth grade. Today, at 
18, a high-school graduate, he is repeat- 
ing certain twelfth-grade subjects with the 
view of meeting the entrance require- 
ments of some college. During most of 
this period he has been in close associa- 
tion with the Reading Clinic. I selected 
Fred for this case presentation because 
the Clinic has accumulated more complete 
and more reliable information about him 
than about any other case in its history. 
Not only has Fred been tested frequently 
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over the eight years, but data and insights 
have come from the Clinic’s experience 
in teaching him and from Clinic con- 
ferences with Fred, his parents, his teach- 
ers at school, and various specialists who 
have studied him. 

My task in preparing this paper has 
been to try to condense without frag- 
menting the content of five fat folders 
packed with test data, daily progress 
reports from Clinic tutors, conference 
notes, reports from specialists, and mis- 
cellaneous material. If my presentation 
appears lacking in certain statistical and 
other detail, it is not for lack of avail- 
able data. Rather, it can be attributed 
to my attempt to be rigorously selective 
in the interest of the clarity and unity 
demanded of an oral presentation. I 
acknowledge my indebtedness to two 
members of the Reading Clinic staff, Mar- 
garet A. Fraser and J. Wesley Schneyer, 
who have worked with Fred, for combing 
the files on this boy, preparing invaluable 
summaries, and offering suggestions for 
the preparation of this report. 


General Description of Fred 


When Fred was first examined at the 
Reading Clinic eight years ago he was 
unable to read. Despite a Binet IQ of 121 
and over four years of exposure to the 
customery visual and auditory instruction, 
he had acquired a sight vocabulary of 
only about twenty words. He failed to 
score on Gray's Oral Reading Paragraphs. 
He could read correctly only a few of the 
words on a list of twenty very simple 
words. His errors included calling all 
for over, bed for bad, and said for saw. 
Examples of reversals were his reading 
of for for, not for one, d for b, and w for 
n. A lack of phonic sense and visual 
memory were evidenced in spelling as 
well as in reading. For example, girl 
was written gode and boy was written 
dob. Fred performed poorly on formal 
tests of visual memory, visual discrimina- 
tion, and auditory discriminaton. His 
tenseness in the reading situation was 
evidenced by his use of finger and pencil 
as pointers during many of the foregoing 
tests, and by his serious vocal delibera- 
tions with himself in trying to figure out 
the responses to many of the test items. 

In summary, Fred demonstrated little 


competence in areas which are crucial to 
success in reading. The examiner, recog- 
nizing the alexic symptoms, diagnosed 
his case as a serious associative-learning 
disability, and recommended that Fer- 
nald’s four-step VAKT approach be em- 
ployed to assist him to associate the visual 
images and the sounds of printed words. 
Tutoring at the Clinic began at once 
and has continued with occasional breaks 
for about two-thirds of the eight-year 
period. Progress has been slow and un- 
—— Fred has exhibited a high 
egree of resistance, first to acquiring a 
sight vocabulary and then to acquiring 
word attack skills, despite apparently 
ample self-motivation and despite the 
fact that he has had a succession of four 
gifted and successful Clinic tutors. 
Following his first two years of in- 
struction at the Clinic, Fred established a 
basic sight vocabulary and was reading 
at the first-reader level. Systematic in- 
struction then lapsed for three semesters. 
Upon its resumption he received instruc- 
tion in word analysis for a year during 
which he advanced from third to fourth- 
reader level. Since then his Clinic program 
has broadened. While word analysis con- 
tinues to receive attention, emphasis is 
also placed upon study skills and English 
grammar and composition. 


The superior quality of Fred’s mind 
is discernible from his work at any of 
these _— Even when he was still 
struggling for a sight vocabulary on 
Fernald’s Stage One, his tutor had occa- 
sion again and again to refer in her daily 
reports to his wealth of knowledge, his 
lively imagination, his humor, and his 
intellectual emo & Random quotations 
from her reports follow: 


“Fred wrote about a shmoo today 
and it was very funny. We laughed 
at all the things a shmoo can do.” 
“He has a steady flow of intelligent 
conversation.” 

“He wrote a story about ‘If’ and go- 
ing to the moon.” 

“Fred wrote a series of clues and I 
had the opportunity to guess after 
each clue.” 

“Fred started a story about his stamp 
collection. He told about a Nica- 
raguan stamp picturing a volcano.” 
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This term Fred took the Gates Read- 
ing Survey. His grade-equivalent score on 
the vocabulary section was 7.2 and on the 
comprehension section was 9.5. His in- 
structional level, as determined by his 
performance in reading samples from a 
series of basal readers, is Grade 6. This 
is probably a low estimate of his possible 
achievement, for he is able to transcend 
his instructional level in handling certain 
types of advanced material. His superior 
intelligence and imagination enable him 
to squeeze from a context clue all of the 
hints which it contains. His mother re- 
ports he is currently reading, out of in- 
terest, a professional book on reading 
disabilities. He also appears to get con- 
siderable information from reading in 

riodicals about his hobbies—stamps, 

ot rods and hi-fi. 

Since Fred is now able to read for 
oy and profit, why do we not mark 

is file “closed” and move on to other 

cases? We cannot dismiss this case, for 
certain aspects of the diagnostic picture, 
yet to be presented, show that this boy's 
problems are far from solved, and they 
raise questions which we must ponder, 
I believe, if we hope to develop greater 
understanding of the etiology and cor- 
rection of cases of this type. 


Personal-Social Factors 


Both as a child and now as a mature- 
looking adolescent, Fred has given the 
appearance of intensity. He has dark 
eyes, a black mop of hair and thick horn- 
rimmed glasses. Throughout his period 
at the Clinic, he has impressed his Clinic 
tutors as sensitive and moody—one day 
elated, another day depressed. His word 
retention has been poor on the latter days. 
Whatever his mood, however, he can be 
counted upon to be talkative. He has 
consistently shown a great deal of intel- 
lectual curiosity. From time to time, he 
expresses doubts about his actual capacity 
—aroused undoubtedly by his reading 
disability. 

Fred's entire life has been spent in a 
home where bickering was and is con- 
stant—either the father or the mother 
threatening to leave all the time. He told 
our psychiatrist this has never disturbed 
him or at least he has no memory of ever 
being disturbed by it. His sister, aged 


13, the only sibling, constantly is upset 
by it and goes to her brother in great dis- 
tress. He tells her that this has been 
going on throughout her whole life and 
has no meaning. Part of the conflict be- 
tween the parents may stem from the 
fact that Fred’s father is Catholic and his 
mother is Jewish. The mother states she 
had to discontinue breast-feeding when 
Fred was an infant because she was so 
upset by contention over the naming of 
the boy. Despite this situation, Fred 
seems to have normal relations with his 
parents and normal attitudes toward them. 
For example, he was exultant when his 
father, a truck driver, won a television 
set in a contest conducted by the com- 
pany. At the time, he brought a picture 
of his father to show his tutor and seemed 
to be cid of his father. 

Many of his interests have run to popu- 
lar patterns. Thus, when he was 11 his 
interests ran to a football outfit, B-B 
pistols, and the like. At 14 he showed an 
interest in clothes. He appeared at the 
Clinic one day in a zoot suit, startling 
his tutor so that she jotted down his at- 
tire: Blue-and-white checked shirt, white 
tie with a blue stripe, blue-gray outsize 
sport jacket, terra cotta trousers, blue 
suede loafers, yellow argyle socks, a 
“DA” haircut, all punctuated with his 
regular leondiieet glasses. Later he 
became a hot-rod and motorcycle enthu- 
siast. He told our psychiatrist of the pe- 
culiar thrill, like in a roller coaster, 
which comes to any motorcycle driver 
with a feeling of power in accelerating 
up to 90 mph and then slowing down. 
His worries when entering tenth grade 
were typical of adolescents. He an- 
nounced one day: “Gotta learn to dance 
before Friday.” He felt that a rash al- 
lergy spoiled his appearance: “ My allergy 
always makes me look like I have a cold.” 
Another comment: “Why go to school 
or study when you can have lunch with a 

irl?” 

Yet his life at school has been far from 
normal in the reaction of some of his 
teachers toward him. During his elemen- 
tary-school years, he not only received 
consistently unsatisfactory ratings in read- 
ing and spelling, but his teachers, in 
their written comments on his report 
cards, vaguely attributed his poor per- 
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formance to a defect in character. The 
following are verbatim quotations: 


‘He needs to work very hard.” 

“He must wake up and not be so 

lazy.” 

“He must learn to concentrate.” 

His high-school teachers did not waste 
such words on the report cards, but their 
generous dispensing of Ds and Es con- 
veyed an eloquence of their own. 

Fred's failure in school has not been 
confined to academic performance. For 
example, at the graduation exercises at 
the end of sixth grade, each child was 
given a part in the program. Fred had 
been given a line, too, he said; but then 
the teacher withdrew it, and he became 
the only child in his class without a part 
in the program. 

In eighth grade he was elected presi- 
dent of his class. The teacher gave him 
a sheet of announcements to read at a 
class meeting. Because of his reading 
disability, Fred had to call upon the vice- 
president to read the sheet, whereupon 
the entire class, including Fred, had a 
good laugh. However, Fred reports the 
teacher told him following the meeting 
that he was obviously not eligible to be 
president, and the honor went to some- 
one else. 

With a school year filled with daily 
frustration, failure and humiliation stem- 
ming from his severe reading disability, 
one would expect to find serious per- 
sonality and behavior disturbances in 
Fred. However, none appears present. 
Our psychiatrist found no evidence of 
anxiety; and while he detected some re- 
pression of feelings, he felt this more 
likely has grown out of his parents’ quar- 
rels and his feelings about them than to 
the school situation. 

Perhaps the ease with which Fred con- 
verses, already alluded to, has compen- 
sated somewhat for his reading disability 
both at school and elsewhere. One of 
his tutors remarked: “He is fluent in 
verbalizing his most pressing problems.” 
Another said: “Talking has saved him.” 

Illuminating though these personal-so- 
cial factors are, they appear to be sec- 
ondary complications. There is no evi- 
dence that the origin of Fred’s reading 
disability lies in this area. 


Physical and Neurological Factors 


Fred has worn glasses since he was in 
second grade, and they have been check- 
ed several times since. The audiometer 
has on several occasions revealed that 
Fred has keen hearing. Fred had a 
hernia at birth and wore a truss until age 
five at which time an operation corrected 
the condition. A feeding problem was 
present early in life but was of compara- 
tively short duration. An ‘allergy fre- 
quently causes a rash condition. 

When Fred was an infant, he was ac- 
cidentally —— down a staircase. Al- 
though several neurological examinations 
have shown no gross neurological defects, 
this accident has a possible bearing on 
the case when considered in the light of 
an investigation the Reading Clinic car- 
ried out ten years ago. At that time, 
nine successive cases of severe reading 
disability, all exhibiting alexic symptoms, 
were referred to the Neurological Clinic 
of the University of Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital. The histories of all nine cases 
raised questions about possible brain 
damage in each of them. Thus, four had 
abnormal, difficult births; three had head 
injuries during early childhood; and two 
had sustained high fever accompanying 
childhood illness. The gross neurological 
findings were negative. If nine succes- 
sive cases of congenital alexia contained 
histories of this type, we queried, is it not 
likely that neurological impairment un- 
derlies all such cases? Is it possible that 
all presumed congenital alexia is in fact 
acquired alexia, that is, reading disability 
caused by brain damage? Unfortunately, 
only gross neurological manifestations of 
these nine were studied. The supplemen- 
tary tests such as those described by 
Critchley were omitted—tests of defec- 
tive orientation in space including both 
perception and execution of spatial ar- 
rangements. The significance of such 
tests in reading diagnosis has recently 
been brought out by de Hirsch, Statten, 
Ettlinger, and others. Some of the diag- 
nostic symptoms are the tendency to 
crowd drawings into the corner of a sheet 
of paper and to reverse part or all of a 
pattern when copying it. 

In reviewing Fred’s performance on 
drawing items in the Binet and his draw- 
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ings in a scrapbook used early in his 
Clinic instruction, it is clear that symp- 
toms of Gestalt dysfunction were then 
present. Related symptoms also were 
present. The frequence and persistence 
of Fred’s reversals in reading and writ- 
ing have already been referred to. He is 
right-handed and ambi-eyed—possibly a 
familial trait (as described by Orton and 
more recently by Eustis and Drew) in 
view of the, fact that his sister is left- 
handed, his mother is ambidextrous, and 
his father displays the same stubborn 
spelling difficulty as Fred. 

To be sure, it can be argued that these 
factors are not significant since some re- 
search has shown little or no erg 
between reading achievement and suc 
factors as mixed dominance and the re- 
versal tendency. However, as Drew has 
pointed out, “many of the reported cor- 
relates of reading disability become com- 
prehensible as parts of a single funda- 
mental defect. Reversals, mirror writing, 
mixed hand-eye preference, spatial dis- 
orientation, phonic disintegration and 
other abnormalities often considered basic 
in congenital dyslexia are best viewed as 
variant manifestations of the fundamen- 
tal defect in figure-ground recognition in 
both familial and non-familial congenital 
dyslexia . . . . There is reason to believe 
that delayed development of the parietal 
lobes is the anatomical substrate of this 
disturbance in Gestalt recognition.” 

It is my present belief that Fred's 
problem can best be explained and under- 
stood in these terms. Whether his alexic 
symptoms were acquired or congenital 
cannot, of course, be ascertained without 
a post-mortem examination. In any case, 
and whatever the explanation in terms of 
brain function, as training proceeded, 
Fred’s powers of association increased, 
his sight vocabulary enlarged, his phonic 
sense was sharpened, his reversal ten- 
dency diminished, and a recent neurolog- 
ical examination found no vestige of 
constructional apraxia, i.e., difficulty in 
handling figure-ground relationships. 


Some Questions Raised by This Study 


One cannot function in a field as new 
and as subtle as diagnostic reading without 


lArthur L. Drew, “A Neurological Appraisal of 
Familial Congenital Word-Blindness.”’ Brain, 79 440- 
460, Part 3, 1956. 


constantly questioning the validity of cur- 
rent theories and procedures, including 
his own, and seeking to check and im- 
prove them. Our study of Fred raises 
many questions in my mind. I shall at- 
tempt to be explicit about six of them. 

1. In working with bright children 
who exhibit alexic symptoms, do we nor- 
mally stop instruction too soon? Speak- 
ing for our own Clinic, we do not nor- 
mally carry these cases for as long or as 
far as we have carried Fred. After such 
cases have acquired a basic sight vocabu- 
lary and a system of word-attack, should 
we help them, as we are now helping Fred, 
develop habits of independent recreation- 
al reading from books and periodicals, the 
skills involved in mastering an assign- 
ment and carrying out reference and re- 
search tasks, and a working concept of 
syntax and diction? 


2. To what extent should we partici- 
pate in helping them plan a career? Fred 
wishes, possibly wistfully but neverthe- 
less earnestly, to study engineering in 
college. A vocational counselor to whom 
we referred him suggested that he enter 
the trade of tool and die maker “because 
that would eventually give him consider- 
able opportunity for expression of a 
creative nature and because its unques- 
tionably high position in the industrial 
world would give him a sense of satis- 
faction and prestige which seems rather 
important.” Two of his high-school 
teachers who hold Fred in high regard 
feel he should be given no encourage- 
ment for taking further academic work. 
Some of us at the Clinic are not so sure 
about this. What should our course be 
in view of his own strong determination 
to attend college? 

3. What is the plausibility of the fol- 
lowing series of questions concerning 
Fred raised by two psychiatrists with 
whom we are affiliated in a research 
project? 

Since Fred’s mother seems to represent for 
him intellectuality, especially the reading 
process, does Fred, in his effort to establish 
masculinity, reject reading as one symbol of 
femininity? 

Is it possible that his apparent early tend- 
ency toward a type of constructional apraxia 
makes it easier for him to establish mascu- 
linity through declining to read than 
through other channels? 
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Is this an application of Freud's theory of 
somatic compliance which holds that an or- 
ganic weakness offers a convenient avenue 
for the expression of a psychic need? 

4. Despite the current interest in look- 
ing for psychological causes of reading 
difficulties, are we well advised to con- 
tinue to adopt caution in making such 
interpretations? Would we be on safer 
ground by giving greater emphasis than 
appears currently fashionable to organic 
factors? Does Fred's case suggest the de- 
sirability of this? In the case of 14 con- 
genital alexics, our neurologist reports 
that each of them possesses a type of con- 
structional apraxia similar to the find- 
ings of Critchley in patients who have 
involvement of the parietal lobe. The 
psychiatrists, on the other hand, found 
no uniform personality pattern. In two 
instances in which emotional difficulty 
was apparent, the psychiatrists believed 
that the frustration caused by the reading 
difficulty underlay the emotional diffi- 
culty, and in another case, the reading 
difficulty appeared independent of the 
emotional disturbance. What has been 
the experience of others ? 

5. Are the Fernald and similar tech- 
niques the best initial procedures in 
treating alexic difficulties? Would Fred 
have progressed more quickly and less 
laboriously if he had been given training 
at the outset directly calculated to im- 
prove his weak visual memory and weak 
perception of spatial forms? Dr. Ethel 
S. Maney, reading specialist on the staff 
of the Delaware County, Pennsylvania, 
public schools, devised and used such an 
approach with two children who exhib- 
ited the same alexic symptoms as Fred 
and met with spectacular success. She 
has consequently applied it widely to 
other children and has incorporated it in 
the reading readiness program to evalu- 
ate its effectiveness in the preventive 
program. She has prepared material to 
give the child practice in performing ex- 
ércises such as tracing designs, forming 
designs by connecting dots, copying de- 
signs, reproducing designs following 
flash exposures, associating word forms 
and objects, and following mazes with 
eye and crayon. Some of her severe 
cases pursue such a program systematical- 
ly for months before beginning formal 


reading. Should this be the first stage 
of treatment ? 

6. Is consistency and regularity of re- 
medial instruction a basic factor in suc- 
cessful treatment? Would Fred’s progress 
have been more rapid if it had been pos- 
sible to assign him to a single instructor 
for a longer period of time than was 
provided? Our research on congenital 
alexia is showing that consistency of in- 
struction carried out in a tutorial situation 
over a period of at least a year is the 
chief factor in helping a subject to break 
the primer barrier. Have others found 
this to be the case? 


DISCUSSION 


Leader: J. WAYNE WRIGHTSTONE 


Interrogators: RALPH STAIGER, FREDER- 
icK L. WESTOVER, FLORENCE ROs- 
WELL, Epwarp B. Fry, Dorotuy M. 
LAMPARD, MARY COLEMAN, C. WIN- 
FIELD SCOTT 


Reporter: GEORGE D. SPACHE 


(Each of the members of the panel was 
given several opportunities to comment 
upon the case presentation. This is a 
summary of these various comments and 
some of the questions which arose from 
the audience. No attempt has been made 
to identify each person making the com- 
ments or asking a question.) 

It is apparent from the reading of the 
case that certain of the etiological factors 
assumed significance in the mind of the 
author. One of the members of the 
panel questioned the emphasis upon or- 
ganic or neurological factors and sug- 
gested that the psychological factors 
should have been stressed more in this 
presentation. This panel member pointed 
out that since there was no confirming 
medical evidence of a discrete brain dam- 
age or any other detectable neurological 
factor, that the social and environmental 
factors should have been given more 
recognition. He pointed out that the 
psychological elements in this case were 
certainly strong enough to have served 
as a probable basis for the genesis of the 
student’s reading difficulties. In keeping 
with this emphasis upon psychological 
factors, the panel member pointed out the 
desirability of considering more than just 
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remedial tutoring for the retarded reader. 
He felt that a need for such psychological 
therapy as vocational and educational 
guidance was certainly indicated. 

Another member of the panel wished 
to reinforce the emphasis upon such 
neurological factors as mixed dominance, 
reversals, poor co-ordination, difficulties 
with spatial orientation, association 
troubles, poor auditory discrimination and 
similar difficulties of the student. She 
indicated that in her opinion these ele- 
ments formed a syndrome of a ‘ype of 
case in which neurological factors should 
be stressed. She suggested this emphasis 
upon neurological factors in spite of the 
contrary medical, neurological, and Psy- 
chological findings in the case as well as 
the tendency to minimize neurological 
factors in the current research literature. 
This viewpoint was not shared by all 
members of the panel. Some suggested 
that there is little reason to stress this 
_ of etiology since little real evidence 
of brain damage or other neurological 
factors is ever found in most of these cases 
presenting the supposed syndrome of 
symptoms. Others felt that there was 
reason to recognize that these various 
types of difficulties did ee a par- 
ticular type of case in which neurological 
or organic factors might be playing a part. 

Another member of the panel pointed 
out the unique values of a longitudinal 
study of a retarded reader such as this 
presented by Dr. Preston. Such longi- 
tudinal or follow-up studies of retarded 
readers would serve to indicate the accu- 
racy of diagnosis, to help validate reme- 
dial techniques and increase the hindsight 
which would come from prolonged ob- 
servation of the adequacy of our clinical 
practices. 

One member of the panel indicated 
a number of ways in which a more criti- 
cal evaluation of the exact significance 
of the possible organicity in this case 
could have been secured. He pointed 
out, for example, that such indicators as 
scatter on the Wechsler Intelligence Scale 
for Children, a low score on the coding 
test of this battery, a score higher in the 
oral arithmetic test than in the general 
language test, a large difference between 
the test of digits forward and that of 
digits backward, might have been help- 


ful in clarifying the questions of brain 
damage. He also pointed out that such 
other symptoms as the length of atten- 
tion span might have been considered. 
This panel member went on to mention 
several other tests such as the Critical 
Flicker Fusion Test which is now being 
used with apparent success in the dif- 
ferential diagnosis of brain damage of 
poor readers. He pointed out that some 
therapeutic approach to the parental at- 
titudes toward the child’s reading suc- 
cess would also have been helpful in this 
case. Group therapy for parents in which 
the opportunity to express anxiety and 
concern about their children and to rec- 
ognize that these problems are shared by 
many other parents would have been 
helpful. This panel member considers 
group therapy ie parents in some such 
fashion as almost essential for success- 
ful treatment of the retarded reader. 

Another panel member suggested that 
the case should have been approached as 
a learning problem particularly in view 
of the vague nature of the etiological 
findings. He pointed out that really the 
primary problem here was determining 
a suitable instructional method for the 
child. He felt that there should have 
been greater exploration of the possible 
validity of instruction by experience 
charts or a kinesthetic approach or a 
combined method of teaching reading. 
Apropos of this educational approach, 
several members of the audience observed 
that a great many children have experi- 
enced the head injuries, severe fevers, and 
possible prolonged trauma of birth men- 
tioned in this case. They point out that 
when these possible brain injuries, as is 
most commonly true, cannot be confirmed 
or established as of major importance that 
the practical approach would seem to in- 
dicate a direct attack upon the focus of 
the situation rather than over-concern 
about the exact nature or extent of the 
various casual factors. 

One member of the panel pointed out 
the inherent danger of prolonging the 
dependency of a retarder reader by ex- 
tended or long-range tutoring. The case 
presented by Dr. Preston extended over 
a number of years and in her opinion 
may have fostered dependence because of 
its duration. She also pointed out the 
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apparent fallacy in attempting to decide 
upon the child’s career without adequate 
reference to his vocational interests, ap- 
titudes, socio-economic status, or concern 
for the degree of realism present in his 
vocational aims. 

Another panel member pointed out 
possible areas of exploration which she 
felt had been treated inadequately in the 
case presentation. She felt a need for ex- 
ploration of the child's learning apti- 
tudes as these might be related to various 
methods of teaching reading to him suc- 
cessfully. She felt that the major method 
employed in remedial instruction should 
have been more carefully selected after 
evaluation of the student's peculiar apti- 
tudes for learning successfully by various 
methods. She also pointed out that no 
cognizance had been taken of the influ- 
ence of the methods used in early read- 
ing instruction with this case and no in- 
vestigation had been made of the sta- 
bility of the child’s school experiences. 
She felt that these were influences which 
certainly bore upon the child's early suc- 
cess in reading and would influence his 
subsequent aptitudes toward success in 
reading. 

Finally one member of the panel em- 
phasized the need for attack upon such 
disability cases by varied teaching ap- 
proaches, by the use of a carefully 
planned program in word analysis, and 
distinct efforts to insure the child’s rec- 
ognition of his own success. She felt that 
flexibility in use of many techniques of 
remedial instruction is essential to suc- 
cess in almost every disability case. She 
also stressed that because of the marked 
difficulty with word analysis and hence 
with vocabulary growth, common among 
retarded readers, that good remedial in- 
struction must almost always include a 
sequential program of training in word- 
analysis techniques. 

The possibility of prevention of reading 
disability was brought up by several ques- 
tions from a member of the audience. She 
suggested that it was their experience in 
a large city system that despite poor socio- 
economic and cultural backgrounds chil- 
dren from the poorer areas of the city 
were not referred for remedial reading 
diagnosis in as great proportions as those 
from more favorable sections of the city. 


A possible explanation of this might lie 
in the fact that these children were given 
greater training in reading readiness be- 
fore any formal reading instruction was 
begun. While recognizing the values of 
reading readiness training, certain mem- 
bers of the panel pointed out that another 
possible explanation for this phenomenon 
would be the fact that parents in the 
poorer sections of the city might not be 
as highly concerned about their children’s 
academic success. Because of the lower 
cultural and social ambitions, such parents 
might not refer their children in as great 

roportions for remedial work in rcading. 
The panel and audience finally agreed 
that the possible values of reading readi- 
ness as prevention for reading disability 
could not at present be evaluated because 
of the complexities introduced by these 
other socio-economic and cultural factors, 
and parental ambitions. 


7. Action Research in the 
Classsroom Concerning 
Children's Reading 


WHAT IS ACTION RESEARCH? 


WILLIAM E. BENNETT 


We are hearing a lot about action 
research these days. People are asking 
“What is it? How do you do it?” Some 
are taking a skeptical view, saying in 
effect, ‘Uh-huh, something else to get all 
worked up over and then go back to the 
good old tried-and-true ways.’’ It is im- 
perative that action research succeed in its 
function. We are at the place in our edu- 
cational progress where further advances 
depend on the results that only action 
research can give. 

A fundamentally different view of 
education gained widespread acceptance 
in the early 1930s. Educational leadership 
at all levels became vitally interested in 
the ‘“‘new curriculum” with its emphasis 
on child growth and development and 
concern for good everyday living as the 
preparation most appropriate for the 
future. Everybody got into the act. 
Various commissions issued statements of 
policies and principles, state departments 
a sae new curricular guides, teachers 
colleges poured out textbooks and trea- 
tises, and lecture halls resounded with the 
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word. In experimental classrooms, new 
practices were tried out and refined. 
Honest critics of the new education raised 
cautions which made periodic reexamina- 
tion of ideas necessary. Opponents made 
serious charges which slowed progress in 
some areas or halted it altogether for a 
time on some fronts. 

The most serious obstacle to further 
progress was the reaction to the misguided 
efforts of too many practitioners to whom 
the terminology of the new education 
meant various things. Among this group 
we witnessed the excesses of integration 
and correlation, the abdication of teacher 
guidance in the “do-we-have-to-do-what- 
we-want-to-do-today”’ classrooms, the din 
of hammer and saw in the activity pro- 
gram, and children running wild in self- 


es 

ese well-meaning practitioners had 
caught the letter but not the spirit. Emo- 
tionally they wanted to do what was best 
for children, and they accepted the words 
of the new education. But intellectually 
they did not grasp fully what the words 
meant in terms of operations. So, in spite 
of their good intentions, a concerned 
public forced a slow-down and a sort of 
modus vivendi between the spirit of the 
new and the forms of the old. Thus today, 
in a setting of concern for the individual 
development of each child, of classroom 
procedures of interest and ability group- 
ings, pupil-teacher planning, unit organi- 
zation of content, and activity approach 
to participation, we have grade-level 
standards of achievement to which chil- 
dren are held, subject textbooks with 
standardized content, and achievement- 
scored report cards that rank children with 
each other. 

Many of us recognize that these things 
are incongruous, really just = pre 
of the moment, and educational progress 
was not stopped by this retrenchment. The 
philosophers and psychologists and many 
practitioners at all levels continued their 
explorations in orderly fashion. As a 
result, the aims of elementary education 
have been clarified in the light of the 
basic values of the new education. 

All along there has been a continuin 
search for curriculum improvement which 
has taken two approaches: (1) courses in 
curriculum construction, methods and 


materials in which the practitioners came 
to the so-called experts for answers; and 
(2) group activity among the practitioners 
in which they pooled their best thinking. 
These efforts have borne some fruit, but 
they are limited by nature as to what they 
can accomplish. Without full acquaintance 
with the — situation, the experts can 
supply only general guidance. So, in the 
final analysis the practitioners are left on 
their own ability to find appropriate 
means for curriculum improvement. It is 
toward the improvement of the practi- 
tioners’ own ability in this respect that 
action research is directed. 

The group discussion approach suffers 
one basic weakness in that it pits one 
opinion or interpretation of a specific 
situation against another, and in the frame 
of the democratic process of decision re- 
spects each the same. In recognizing the 
right of individuals to form judgments 
and hold opinions, we have obscured the 
difference between this right and the 
rightness of the opinion or judgment. 
Action research enables us to get judg- 
ments and opinions on an objective basis 
with the focus on facts rather than polite 
considerations for each other. 

In yet one other respect, only action 
research can do the job before us. From 
our educational philosophy and psychol- 
ogy, we know that effective learning calls 
for the active involvement of those who 
are to benefit from it and that all factors 
pertinent to a situation must be dealt with 
in relation to each other. The experts and 
specialists working within the confines of 
various disciplines have supplied needed 
insights on all facets of the educative 
process, but they can go no further. A 
unified approach cannot be worked out in 
terms of segmental answers. Thus, action 
research represents the next sequential 
step in educational progress, something 
like the relay race where the runner hands 
over the flag to the next team member. 
The recognition of this perspective for 
action research will temper the tendency 
to make it a catchword for an all-out mass 
mania. 

Let us then approach action research 
for what it is exactly—the application of 
the scientific approach to practical opera- 
tions in the classroom. Toward this end, 
the following suggestions are offered: 
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1. The first consideration in a scientific 
approach is to know what we are trying 
to accomplish. Applying this to an educa- 
tional situation, we would clarify our 
purposes in terms of what is desired and 
what is not being realized. If the problem 
is one of “this group can’t read,” we 
would give due consideration to what they 
are expected to read and why, is it a 
reasonable expectation, is it — 
in terms of needs, would something else 
be as good or better? After the evidence 
was weighed, we would come to some 
definite agreement as to recognizable, 
measurable and identifiable outcomes to 
be aimed for. 

2. Consider why the group is not 
reading as it should. If it is not a matter 
of content, is it a problem of skills, 
background of meaning, time schedule, 
teaching methods or materials? Do the 
children have personal limitations or 
problems that interfere? If a different 
content is indicated, what is involved in 
supplying it? 

3. Having defined the exact nature of 
the problem, consider possible ways of 
solving it. The most effective way of 
doing this is to pose a question: What 
would happen if some specified action 
were taken—some special work on skills, 
a changed manner of presentation or 
recitation, a different approach with the 
children, different groupings, etc.? It is 
critical at this stage that proposed action 
be considered in terms of spelled-out 
consequences. Do not merely say, “The 
reading will be improved,” but indicate 
the specific results that should be observed 
if the procedures are effective, such as 
more words recalled, longer sentences 
understood, willing participation in fol- 
low-up activities, evidences of carry-over 
of reading into other situations. 

4. A decision as to the most promising 
among the possible courses of action must 
be made. This should take into account 
all of the purposes to be served and the 
degree to which they will be realized. 
Very special attention must be given to 
the fitting of means to ends. The appro- 
priate procedure must accommodate all in 
the most practicable degree. The determi- 
nation of whether or not the ends are 
being realized must be made on the basis 
of appropriate evidence. This evidence 


should be collected and evaluated syste- 


‘ matically. Provision for it must be an 


integral part of the plan of procedures. 
Such evidence should not be all of the 
final outcome variety. Rather, there should 
be recognition of interim results which 
can be taken as indication that the pro- 
cedures are succeeding, or not, toward the 
final desired outcomes. 

One aspect of action research that must 
be observed carefully is that the design is 
not to be held inviolate. It is critical in 
the successful pursuit of the process that 
the design be altered whenever the evi- 
dence indicates that it should be. In this 
respect, then, it is not a series of clearly 
definied sequential steps to be polished 
off, one at a time. Rather, there is con- 
tinual overlapping. 

5. The consequences of action research 
should be carefully evaluated in terms of 
the nature of the process. It must be wn 
in mind that the results are highly specific 
and should be held subject to retest in 
every situation. Action research is a per- 
petual process. It does not promise many 
final answers. This is as it should be 
because of the situations for which it is 
functional. It is, in fact, a basic approach 
to educational practices which should 
govern our approach to every situation. 


REPORTS OF ACTION RESEARCH 


Lucy POLANSKY 


During the fall of 1955, two teachers 
in a school affiliated with Queens College 
in an experimental program requested 
consultant help from the college in indi- 
vidualizing their reading program. The 
teachers had never seen such a program 
in action. During preliminary study they 
had formed the assumption that the use 
of individualized methods, with reading 
materials self-selected by the children, 
could be more valuable to their children 
than the three-group method of basal 
reader instruction which the teachers were 
then using. But they feared that the chil- 
dren might suffer loss in reading growth 
while their teachers attempted to learn 
ways of teaching which were very different 
from the method in general use in their 
school. 
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Through a co-operative research project, 


the teachers were able to develop their - 


own ways of working, at their own pace. 
Instead of receiving training in the use 
of a method, the teachers were to develo 
methodology as they selected, pe | 
created and refined procedures consonant 
with their understanding of their chil- 
dren’s needs and interests. It was believed 
that other teachers in the school might 
receive some stimulation and guidance 
from this project if findings could be 
recorded and shared. The success of the 
programs developed by the two teachers 
was to be evaluated in terms of the 
progress of the children involved and the 
job satisfaction of their teachers. 

Both teachers taught third-grade chil- 
dren of average intelligence; both had 
been considered successful teachers of 
reading; both were probationary teachers 
in New York City. 

From January until June, 1956, the 
teachers met for an hour's conference each 
week with the consultant, graduate student 
assistant and other teachers. Continuous 
study of the children in each classroom 
provided a basis for group discussion and 
problem solving. 

The teachers did not wish to discard 
their basal reader programs entirely until 
they had found partial solutions to the 
major problems they encountered. But by 
— three months after the teachers’ 
efforts had been formalized into a co- 
operative research project, each teacher 
had developed an apparently successful, 
fully individualized reading program. 

Data were — through before- 
and-after tests utilizing different forms of 
two standardized reading tests, through 
anecdotal records based on group and 
individual observations by the graduate 
student assistant, through a sociometric 
questionnaire, through record cards kept 
by the teacher to indicate each child's 
daily progress and specific needs, and 
hexenh teacher observations and inter- 
pretations. 

According to median scores achieved 
on the Metropolitan Reading Tests, Forms 
S and T, the gain for each group between 
January and April was six months’ read- 
ing achievement. According to the results 
of the regular school testing program, the 
reading growth recorded for the year was 
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again the same for both groups—one year 
and two months. The Gilmore Oral 
Reading Tests, Forms A and B, adminis- 
tered in February and May, indicated 
gains analogous to those shown by the 
Metropolitan Test. The Gilmore tests 
were valuable in helping the teachers 
diagnose the children’s reading difficulties 
and in providing a code for recording on 
cards the difficulties the children encoun- 
tered during daily reading experiences. 

Analysis of data from other sources 
became more important to the teachers 
than the standardized test scores, as their 
research proceeded. The major growths in 
the children which the teachers’ analyses 
revealed were in the main those which 
have already been reported in similar 
studies. The teachers were nevertheless 
impressed by the new joy in reading 
which the children showed, by the chil- 
dren’s deeper appreciation of poetry and 
their increasing discrimination in selection 
of reading materials, by their rapidly 
growing independence and self-direction, 
and by their ability to hold audience 
interest when reading orally. 

When the year ended, the research 
group organized its findings and wrote a 
report which could be duplicated and 
circulated to the school staff during the 
next school year. 

In a school system in which there is 
growing interest in individualized reading, 
it is difficult to estimate the influence of 
the work of two teachers on one school. 
However, it is true that there has been a 
definite trend toward individualization in 
this school. The most significant single 
change was perhaps that shown in the 
results of a questionnaire circulated to all 
teachers by the school principal in 1957. 
When indicating the kinds of consultant 
help desired, 23 of a staff of 42 teachers 
asked for help in individualizing their 
reading programs or in planning some 
co-operative study for the improvement 
of individualization they had already 
begun. A series of workshops has since 
been initiated. Full attendance (voluntary) 
and high interest have been consistent. 

It seems that supervisors and teachers 
who wish to help their colleagues achieve 
desired curriculum changes may find that 
action research pays dividends in terms of 
long-range effects. 
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ETHEL M. SCHMIDT 


When first-grade students came to me 
in September, I usually followed a certain 
procedure. After a period of getting ac- 

uainted and observation I would identify 
ben children in need of further readiness 
work and those who seemed ready to 
begin reading instruction. Later the class 
was divided into three or four groups— 
each group of children at about the same 
stage of readiness and with roughly the 
same rates of learning. Then reading 
instruction would proceed in the generally 
accepted way. 

However, I was not quite satisfied that 
this situation would measure up when 
judged in the light of achieving the best 
possible climate for developing good 
mental health. It seemed to me that chil- 
dren too readily identified themselves and 
their friends as being members of the 
best or the slowest reading group, and 
that they transferred this feeling of 
achievement or lack of achievement in 
reading to other aspects of school life. 

This led me to attempt individual in- 
struction in reading at the first-grade level. 

I discussed my plans with the school 
principal. She not only approved but 
offered to co-operate wherever possible. 

The 25 children (19 Negro and 7 
white) who entered my class the follow- 
ing September were from families of 
middle and low socio-economic levels. 
They soon found many opportunities for 
expressing their ideas and emotions 
through art forms, music and rhythms. 
They listened to stories, played games and 
went for walks—the usual reading- 
readiness activities. Here I changed my 
routine no groups were formed for 
formal reading. 

There were several copies each of many 
Layee on the library shelves and, 

efore long, the children discovered that 

if they selected a book and brought it to 
me during free time they could show me 
the pictures and talk about them. Of 
course the next step was, ““What does that 
say ?”’ Then came, “I know what that says. 
I remember.” Then reading instruction 
had begun for that child. 

The success of this plan, it seems to me, 
rests largely with the type of records kept. 
Individual pupil cards were kept on which 


I jotted down a kind of anecdotal record 
of each child. The books that he chose and 
the pages that he read were noted. As he 
progressed into the primer stage, special 
difficulties were noted and special help 
was provided for him. 

Soon everyone was eager to participate. 
Often a child would gather several friends 
together and read to them. Here was a 
real audience situation, and the reader had 
to measure up to group standards. It 
seemed to me that reading had become an 
interesting thing to do in itself. 

During this initial oo the Depart- 
ment of Psychological Testing saw that 
each child was given a Stanford Binet test. 
When this was completed, we found that 
the group make-up was as follows: 

Chronological ages: 5 years 6 months 
to 6 years 9 months. 

Intelligence quotients: 87 to 121—1 
below 90, 13 from 90 to 100, 6 from 
100 to 110, and 5 above 110. 

Mental age: 6 to 8 years—15 children 
had mental ages of less than 6 years and 
6 months as of the beginning of first 
grade. 

As more and more children wanted 
individual help in reading, it was neces- 
sary to augment the 45-minute “free time”’ 
of the morning. We added 35 minutes for 
reading in the afternoon. As the children 
grew in maturity, this afternoon time was 
devoted to completing assignments in 
number work and writing or reading to 
follow directions. The schedule was kept 
flexible. 

As the children grew in reading ability, 
more difficult books were put on the 
shelves. Children were still free to select 
their own material. No child was required 
to start at the beginning of a book and 
read to the end. There was no word drill 
by groups of children, and no workbooks 
were used. 

At the close of first grade, the children 
were given the Gates Primary Tests. The 
results showed an average reading grade 
placement from 1.5 to 2.54. Ten children 
were above the norm, one at the norm, 
and 15 fell below. The median reading 
grade was 1.8. Eighteen children averaged 
a higher reading age than mental age, and 
7 averaged a lower reading age than 
mental age. 

It was decided that I would continue 
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this same program with the same group 
of children for another year. In Grade 2, 
reading instruction was the same and 
spelling instruction was introduced. Chil- 
dren suggested words that they would like 
to learn to spell and several of those most 
frequently chosen were studied by the 
entire class each week. 

At the close of second grade, Gates 
Primary Reading Tests and Gates Ad- 
vanced Primary Reading Tests were ad- 
ministered. Two of the children who 
ranked lowest in the Primary Tests did 
not take the Advanced Primary Tests. 
The Primary Test results showed that 14 
children scored above the norm and 11 
below. Advanced Primary Test results 
showed 9 children above the norm, 3 at 
the norm and 11 below. The final scores 
on the Primary Tests ranged from 1.53 
to 3.44 and on the Advanced Primary 
1.8 to 4.1. 

All records for each child were sent on 
to the next teacher. 

At present I am carrying on the follow- 
ing type of action research. I have selected 
four children from my second-grade class 
of 31. These four were selected because 
they are most seriously retarded in reading. 
I am attempting to use the techniques 
usually used in remedial reading clinics 
to a these children. I have made an 
individual study and tentative diagnosis 
for each child and am recording all work 
done with them. They were given the 
Gates Primary Reading Tests at the start 
of this work and will be given another 
form of the same test at the end of May. 
This, combined with informal tests, will 
enable me to judge whether or not this 
procedure seems valuable enough to repeat 
with other classes. 


8. Audio-Visual Aids for 
In-Service Training 


Chairman: Dorotuy E. CooKE 


The following film and filmstrips were 
shown: 


Gregory Learns to Read‘ is a motion 
picture in color, showing how word- 
recognition skills are taught in the Detroit 





lAvoilable for purchase or rental from The Audio- 
Visual Materials Consultation Bureau, College of Edu- 
cotion, Wayne State University, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


Public Schools. Through the story of 
Gregory, the viewer sees the boy's progress 
in attaining a reading vocabulary and 
developing power to use picture clues, 
structural analysis, phonetic analysis, syl- 
labication, and dictionary skills. The script 
was written by Jarvis Couillard, the writer 
of Skippy and the Three R's. 

Reading,*? the program of the Los An- 
geles City Schools, is recorded on filmstrips 
in color accompanied by sound recordings 
of actual classroom sessions. There are 
thirteen filmstrips and eleven records that 
trace the sequential steps in reading de- 
velopment from the kindergarten through 
the fifth and sixth grades. Four filmstrips 
representative of the series were selected 
for showing. The filmstrips with the 
records reveal a comprehensive program 
of reading in the Los Angeles Schools. 

How Your Child Learns to Read® is a 
filmstrip developed in the Salt Lake City 
Public Schools by a committee of primary- 
grade teachers, the supervisor, and the 
director of audio-visual education. It pre- 
sents suggestions for parents concerning 
the pre-reading activities of their children. 
It continues to show the development of 
reading in the primary grades. This film- 
strip has been used in classroom PTA 
meetings, group conferences with =. 
back-to-school programs, and professional 
meetings within the school faculty. 


DISCUSSION 

There are many values to be gained 
from the use of these filmstrips a other 
selected audio-visual aids in the in-service 
education of teachers. Specifically, their 
use will 

1. Enable larger groups to have the 
same experiences 

2. Present opportunities to observe 
techniques of superior teachers and their 
classes in action 

3. Permit re-viewing to prove points 

4. Yield proof through motivated dis- 
cussion of good — constructive criti- 
cism, and stimulation of new ideas for 
action 

5. Motivate presentation of local pro- 
gram through some media 





2Available from Jam Handy Organization, 281 East 
Grand Boulevard, Detroit 11, Michigan. 

SAvailable from the Director of Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion, Board of Education, 440 East First South, Salt 
Lake City 2, Utah. 
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6. Stimulate development of a guide 
for evaluation of local program. 


9. How to Plan an Effective 
P.T.A. Program 


Joint Meeting with the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


Ruth Gagliardo, Vice-President of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, was the chairman of the joint meeting 
and conducted the discussion that fol- 
lowed the presentations. 


BOOKS IN ACTION 
ANNIS DUFF 


There seems to be increasing concern 
these days about why children don’t take 
to reading as readily as they should, and 
more and more research is being devoted 
to discovering methods and materials to 
correct the situation. 


I wonder if we are not putting the cart 
before the horse. While they are still in 
the learning stage of their mastery of 
spoken English, children are expected to 
learn how to read the language. They are 
entirely dependent on their elders for 
assurance that the work of learning will 
have its compensation in fun and satisfac- 
tion. Far too often we parents and teachers 
fail to realize that we must demonstrate 
to children the value of learning to read. 
We assume that the same kind of built-in 
drive that makes children learn to walk 
and talk will propel them without any 
special persuasion from us into this more 
sophisticated kind of learning. But babies 
are surrounded by people who walk and 
talk and enjoy doing it. There is proof in 
advance of the value of learning to walk 
and talk; therefore babies will put any 
amount of effort into developing mecha- 
nisms that give them the pleasure and 
convenience of perambulation and com- 
munication. anes is a different matter, 
for it is and should be a means to an end. 


There would never have been anything 
to read if man hadn't put his mind to 
devising ways of recording his experi- 
ences, his knowledge, his thoughts, and 
his imagination so that they might be 
passed along to his associates and descend- 
ants. It seems to follow logically that 


before children should be expected to give 
their minds and their energies to learning 
to read, they have the right to know what 
is available to them and congenial to their 
own natures, through the medium of 
speech and its extension in writing and 
printing. They have the right to liberation 
into a larger sphere of pleasure and under- 
standing than their own experience pro- 
vides, and the only way they can take 
possession of this right is through the 
good offices of the grown-ups they live 
with. 

Those fathers and mothers and teachers 
who most successfully introduce children 
to the pleasure and — of reading are 
the ones who themselves are familiar with 
books. Sharing reading pleasure within 
the family probably begins with the saying 
of Mother Goose rhymes. These are not 
read to the baby, of course, but books 
refresh the parent’s memory of them. By 
and by the parent begins to read aloud— 
and it is a fairly safe bet that another child 
is on the way to becoming a good reader, 
for he realizes that a book means fun. 

Good books help to form taste, develop 
intelligence, and stimulate imagination. 
They do more—they establish a communi- 
ty of interest and understanding between 
members of the same generation, and 
between the younger and the older genera- 
tions. I know of few things that contribute 
as much to family stability as the sharing 
of ideas, fancies, turns of s , knowl- 
edge, and laughter through books. 

Such sharing is not limited to the years 
of reading aloud. It increases when young- 
sters read for themselves and bring their 
own literary discoveries into family 
discussions. 

Teachers, too, can share reading experi- 
ences with their students. My third grade 
teacher made a wonderful festival of every 
Friday afternoon by reading aloud from 
books she loved. She didn’t limit her read- 
ing to this one time, but would read from 
any book she thought might illuminate 
our class work. Not all teachers have this 
freedom. I heard of one supervisor who 
asked a fourth-grade teacher to discon- 
tinue reading a book aloud to her class— 
though teacher and students found it most 
profitable. ‘Only a teacher who hasn't 
properly prepared her class work takes 
refuge in reading aloud,” he said. 
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When fathers and mothers and teach- 
ers, out of their own love of books and 
their own love of children, can demon- 
strate the true purpose of reading, then 
children come into their proper a 
a fuller, freer life, both in solitude and in 
companionship, of fun and adventure, 
knowledge and imagination, and continu- 
ig spiritual growth. 


THE P.T.A. IN ACTION 
ELIZABETH MARGULIS 


Sixty years ago, at the very first meeting 
of the National Congress of Mothers, 
among the many serious matters consid- 
ered was the topic of how to influence the 
spiritual eS ge of the child by good 
literature, and how to combat evil litera- 
ture. The National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers from the beginning has been 
deeply interested in promoting library 
service in all parts of our country and in 
making parents aware of the value of 
reading. It has always emphasized that 
parents have a particular role in the read- 
ing habits of their children. 

For many years a national standing 
Committee on Reading and Library Ser- 
vice has promoted the extension of libra 
service and reading among children. This 
committee suggests ways that local units, 
nearly 43,000 of them, can encourage 
reading in the community and reading 
ability and interest among children in the 
school. 

The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers is the largest educational organi- 
zation in the country—it numbers almost 
eleven million members. And its primary 
purpose is the education of parents. Most 
parents feel insecure in the world of chil- 
dren’s books; therefore, several P.T.A.s 
have set up study courses in children’s 
literature in co-operation with local public 
libraries. One such project has been car- 
ried on for twenty-five years. These courses 
emphasize the criteria for selection of 
children’s books. 

At P.T.A. meetings, parents and teach- 
ers have opportunity to talk about books 
for children and to examine them. In 
many rural areas there are no book stores 
for hundreds of miles. P.T.A.s provide 
the names of sources where books may be 
ordered. Sometimes P.T.A.s sponsor sum- 


mer reading programs where there is no 
local library, borrowing collections of 
books from state libraries and making 
arrangements for the books to be bor- 
rowed by the children in the community. 

The public library has been intelligently 
supported by the N.C.P.T.—increases in 
budgets have been advocated before vari- 
ous governmental agencies. The Library 
Services Bill, passed by the last Congress, 
was a stor na project of P.T.A. for the 
ten years that it took to get it passed. 

In many little ways P.T.A.s work to 
dignify books. They urge that books be 
given as gifts to children and as attend- 
ance prizes. 

During the recent storm over methods 
of teaching reading, P.T.A.s set up pro- 
grams that featured teachers explaining 
“how reading is taught in our school.” 
Parents learned that they, too, shared 
responsibility for the fact that Johnny 
could or could not read by the example of 
their own attitudes toward books. They 
explored the mysteries of “word recogni- 
tion” and “reading readiness.” They 
learned that parents must not only revere 
reading themselves, but must respect the 
role of the teacher in teaching a child to 
read. P.T.A.s have given more than two 
and a half million dollars in scholarships 
to prospective teachers and librarians. 

e P.T.A. has promoted school libra- 
ries, in elementary schools as well as high 
schools. Parents have mended books, 
doled them out, raised money at endless 
bazaars to buy books, and suggested to 
school boards and to sometimes reluctant 
school administrators that the school’s 
library was of equal importance with its 
athletic facilities. 

The aim of all this P.T.A. activity has 
been that parents and teachers might co- 
operate intelligently in teaching children 
that there is challenge and joy in books. 


THE P.T.A. IN RELATION TO THE SCHOOL 
JORDAN L. LARSON 


Three “mises” — misinformation, mis- 
understanding, and mistrust—give rise to 
many problems. Many times, for example, 
information on whether Johnny can or 
cannot read is misinformation. One of the 
things the P.T.A. and school administra- 
tors can do is to teach each other about 
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our schools. “Know your schools” is a 
major duty of every citizen in the com- 
munity. Perhaps the Johnny -can’t-raed 
challenge did a lot of good by focusing 
attention on some of the positive things 
that have been going on that most people 
didn’t know much about. Let’s seek out 
information about our schools and join in 
getting this information to every inter- 
ested person. No organization can do this 
better than the parent-teacher association. 

“Know your teachers” is part of the 
injunction, “Know your schools.” More 
teachers belong to the P.T.A. than to the 
National Education Association. In the 
P.T.A. teachers are a part of the team. 
To eliminate misunderstanding, parents 
must know the teachers. And teachers 
must know parents a little better, too. 
Mutual understanding automatically elim- 
inates the third “mis,” and mistrust turns 
to mutual trust where there is informed 
understanding. 


I would like to comment about the 
P.T.A. as a fund-raising organization. 
Across the country there are many schools 
that would really suffer if the P.T.A. 
didn’t raise money. But books—textbooks, 
library books, supplementary reading 
books, dictionaries, encyclopedias—ought 
to be so much a part of the educational 
program that no one could challenge the 
duty of the board of education to provide 
adequately for the children in our schools. 
We have too long spent too little for 
reading materials in our schools. On an 
average, we ought to double the budgets 
for reading materials throughout the 
country. From my own experience I know 
that there is no difficulty in doing this 
once the importance of the reading pro- 
gram is made clear. Certainly the P.T.A. 
shouldn't have to raise money for books 
or visual-aid materials, or musical instru- 
ments. Rather, P.T.A.s should stimulate 
the proper authorities to do so. 


READING AND THE P.T.A. PROGRAM— 
LET’S BE SPECIFIC 


Nova NESTRICK 


This year the parents and teachers in 
our school decided to organize a P.T.A. 
As we planned our organization we began 
to realize that working together is very 


important. Many times parents don’t quite 
understand what is going on in school 
even when they are told. For example, a 
reading class schedules a trip al the 
parents wonder, “What does taking a trip 
have to do with reading?” Or a child 
comes home and announces that he has a 
free period. Parents wonder whether a 
free period means choosing anything the 
child wants to do, or whether it is planned. 
to give direction to the child’s work. Many 
such unasked questions can be answered 
when parents and teachers work together 
and come to understand each other's 
language and thinking. 

How are we planning to interpret the 
school’s program? In art, we decided to 
bring our materials to the parents in an 
exhibit of creative work in art, science, 
industrial art, and home and family living. 
The exhibit will show the grade level but 
not the names of the children, so that 
emphasis will not be on “‘what is my child 
doing,” but on “what is the program.” 

In an attempt to interpret the reading 
program to parents, the kindergarten 
parents met to discuss the past year’s pro- 
gram for their children and to learn what 
the next steps will be. The fourth-grade 
parents and teachers worked together on 
a problem that the children worked on in 
their course of study, so that parents 
would know how the youngsters went 
about solving problems. The parents did 
the same reading and research work that 
their child was expected to do on the same 
problem. We didn’t wait until we were 
asked, ‘“What are you doing in reading?” 
We organized a program, with an outside 
speaker and some of our teachers, to 
explain our reading program. 


UrRsuLA HENLEY 


There is only one elementary school in 
Bronxville, but wonderful work is being 
done by parents to help us educate the 
children. 

The P.T.A. library committee helps 
with a book fair in the fall. The children 
help plan it. Together the children and 
the committee decorate the room, set up 
the tables, arrange the books, and select 
the people to come at different hours 
during the day to read with the children, 
to show them books, and to listen to the 
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children read. Not only mothers and 
fathers, but lots of grandparents come to 
the book fair. 

When the Book Week is over, the book 
store lets us sell the books from the fair 
and they give us a modest discount, which 
we use to buy books that we want to keep. 
Practically every child comes away from 
Book Week with at least one book. 

Parents help us with our individualized 
‘reading program. When a child is ready 
to read, when he can read, he begins to 
read; but all the time before he begins to 
read, people are reading with him. There 
are many jobs for parents in a reading 
program. A mother can type children’s 
stories on the primer typewriter and per- 
haps mount and illustrate them so that 
they can be read over and over. She can 
come and listen to these stories being told. 
When a child has had a success with a 
book, he wants to read it to someone. He 
reads it to his teacher and then invites 
someone—his older brother, a younger 
sister, or his grandmother—to come to 
school and hear him read it, to rejoice 
with him that he can read a book. 

Children from the upper grades go to 
the lower grades to read with children or 
listen to them read. We think that if 
children are going to read when they get 
out from under our thumbs, they must 
enjoy it from the beginning. 

The P.T.A. library committee arranges 
for people to come to school to tell stories 
to children. They sometimes bring authors 
whose books the children have read to 
talk to us. The children ask questions. 
This committee arranged a program for 
the mothers of children of nursery-school 
age this year. All the parents went back 
over the nursery rhymes, Mother Goose 
rhymes, action stories, and other material 
a mother could use with her child at home. 
The meeting started out very sedately, but 
before long most of the mothers were 
playing the rhymes as they play them with 
their children. 

One of the things that schools need to 
do is invite parents to come and help see 
to it that children have a happy time with 
reading. The parents who do come to 
school to hear a child read an original 
story or a page that he can read faultlessly 
very seldom are worried about the reading 
program. 


IDEAS FROM THE GENERAL DISCUSSION 


Parent-teacher conferences. Teachers 
from schools that schedule parent-teacher 
interviews twice a year told how confer- 
ences helped them in their teaching. One 
problem was to get every parent to come 
for the scheduled interview. One teacher 
tried to get parents to feel at home in the 
school by having the children invite their 
parents to a tea in the fall. All the work 
for the party was done by the children, 
who also served refreshments. P.T.A.s can 
help create conditions that make parents 
want to come to school. It was shown 
that many schools extend parent-teacher 
conferences through the sixth grade. 


Reading materials. Lack of materials 
is sometimes a problem in teaching chil- 
dren to read. Many times a public library 
can be and is of great assistance to a 
school that is starved for materials. But 
some communities have no public library, 
and here the school must serve the com- 
munity as well as the students. On the 
other hand, in some schools with a wealth 
of materials, books are considered too 
precious to be taken home. It was pointed 
out that in many homes there is no money 
to buy books so that unless children bring 
them home from school there is no oppor- 
tunity for the parent to enjoy or share 
reading with the child. 

P.T.A.s and public libraries. Many 
examples were cited of how action by the 
P.T.A. secured a library for a community, 
kept the existing library from closing, or 
restored or increased library budgets. 


Getting good textbooks. What can the 
P.T.A. do to get good textbooks in the 
schools? Is the problem of decreasing 
appropriations for textbooks properly the 
concern of reading and library service 
committees? What about the obsolete 
textbooks that are still being used in some 
schools? It was suggested that a P.T.A. 
program built around these questions 
might point up what is needed in a 
particular school. 

How to raise budget allowances for 
books. The best way to raise budgets, it 
was decided, is for the community to 
know what is needed. Parents and teachers 
can co-operate in deciding what is wanted 
and needed and can demand that materials 
be made available. 








